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Hie  fwipoae  of  tli»  leseaicli  was  to  produce  a  USAF  base^kvel  primer 
fof  use  as  a  guide  lo  ie({ttiieine»ts,  standards,  aad  procedtiies  coacemtag  tbe 
pie8<»nrarioa  of  ciittiiial  le^^  The  igMcificcoiiccra  wUch  iaitiited  this 
lesMich  is  thiU  Air  Force  peraomiel  charged  whh  cultund  resources 
maBagenient  are  not  being  ef&cttveiy  tiaiaed;  therefore,  ba^  legal 
lequiiements  may  go  unfulfilled.  The  immediate  need  for  the  prodact  of  this 
research  was  to  condense,  into  a  ringk  document,  the  infonnarion  needed  by 
novice  personnel  charged  with  satisfying  USAF  cuhuial  resource  obligations. 

Information  for  this  study  was  drawn  from  several  sources  including,  an 
axplontory  teaeaich,  iqpecialiased  training,  and  interviews.  An  immense  amount 
of  information  was  examiiied  and  several  of  the  issues  continue  to  evolve. 
However,  we  feel  we  were  successful  in  condensing  several  of  the  key  issues  of 
concern  into  a  single  document  The  "Expert  Panel"  review  supported  our  view 
of  the  success  of  the  research.  Several  of  Um  Expert  Panel  men^rs  suggested 
^qpecific  uses  for  the  research  product 

While  conducting  this  research  and  writing  this  thesis,  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  others.  We  ate  greatly  indebted  to  our  fecuity  advisor,  C^t  M.K. 
Eiseit  fer  1^  professional  assistance  and  patience  during  this  undertaking.  We 
also  wish  to  thank  our  committee  member,  Capt  J.C.  McCfermon,  for  his 
assistance  and  coUdroration  during  the  actual  development  of  the  primer.  A 
word  of  appreciation  is  also  due  to  our  Expert  Panel,  especially  Dt  .  Jan 
Ferguson.  Finally,  we  wi^  to  thank  our  wives,  Jackie  and  Liz,  for  their  patience 
during  tihose  never  ending  nights  of  computer-work  and  printer  discord. 

Steven  R.  Becker  and  Russell  R.  Hula 
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Ab^Ofit 

The  puipose  of  this  study  was  to  produce  a  USAF  base-level  primer  for 
use  as  a  guide  to  requirements,  standards,  and  procedures  concerning  the 
preseiviUion  of  cultund  resources.  Cultuxai  resources  include  buildings,  sites, 
districts,  structures,  and  objects  that  have  significant  scientific,  historic,  or 
culturai  vahie.  Hie  research  had  two  m^or  objectives:  (1)  Identify  existing 
sources  of  cultural  resource  information  through  a  review  of  legal  requirements, 
regulations,  USAF  policy  documents,  and  other  sources  such  as  data  bases.  (2) 
Produce  a  ''cultural  resources  management  primer"  after  identifying  the 
appropriate  characteristics  of  a  primer.  This  product  could  then  be  used  by 
novice  personnel  charged  with  satisfying  USAF  cultural  resource  obligations. 

The  study  tbuiui  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  evolving  information 
available  concerning  cultural  resources.  Information  fiom  an  exploratory 
research,  specialized  training,  and  interviews  was  integrated  into  the  document. 
The  information  compiled  in  the  primer  is  a  very  rmall  fraction  of  the 
knowledge  that  is  needed  to  successfully  manage  a  cultural  resources  program 
at  an  Air  Force  installation.  The  primer  does,  however,  provide  a  starting  point 
fiom  which  new  personnel  can  gather  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  do  the  job. 

The  "Cultural  Resources  Management  Primer,"  produced  from  this 
research,  is  a  stand-alone  document  Issues  covered  in  the  primer  include  an 
overview  of  cultural  resources  management  compliance  requirements, 
man^eno»nt/plaaning  processes,  and  references  to  technical  data.  Based  upon 
an  TSjqpett  Panel”  validation  as  a  training  tool,  the  authors  recommend  the 
primer  be  disseminated  by  USAF  MAJCOMs  and  training  courses. 
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CULTURAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PLANNING  PRIMER 


L  Introduction 


General  Issue 

Until  recently,  liiatoric  preservation"  was  rarely  a  controversial  issue  in 
private  and  federal  real  estate  development  Prior  to  the  1960s,  support  for 
historic  preservation  was  limited  to  a  few  individuals.  The  renovation, 
restoration,  and  protection  of  our  country's  historic  heritage  were  actions  taken 
only  when  it  made  economic  and  functional  sense.  Societal  awareness 
intensified  during  the  1960s  as  people  started  to  que^on  this  premise.  The 
American  people  realized  that  in  many  cases,  irreplaceable  cultural  assets  were 
disiqipearing  forever  (Lewis,  1 986 : 1 80). 

Congressional  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  reaction  to  this  heightened 
awareness.  With  this  legislation  came  several  actions  required  of  federal 
j&cilities.  The  Air  Force,  being  a  federal  fiK:ility,  is  required  to  follow  this 
legislation.  The  specific  concern  of  this  thesis  is  that  Air  Force  personnel  are  not 
being  effectively  trained  for  the  challenges  of  historic  preservation;  therefore, 
basic  legal  requirements  may  go  unfulfilled  (Neumann  and  others,  1991:8). 
Although  AFR 126-7  and  other  government  documents  cover  these  laws  and 
requirements,  no  single  condensed  information  source  contains  the  material 
needed  by  novice  personnel  charged  with  satisfying  Air  Force  obligations. 
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Historic  PreseivatiQa  and  Cultuiai  Resources  Defined 

"Tbe  American  preservation  movement  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  country 
itself. . (Hoffinoer,  1965:29).  Historic  preservation  is  defined  in  APR  126-7  as 
the  pceservarion  of  liistoiic  resources  of  the  Nation  {which]  include!  sj 
buildings,  sites,  districts,  structures,  and  objects  that  have  significant  scientific, 
hi^ric,  or  cultural  value**  (Dept  USAF,  1987:1).  Other  sources  of  preservation 
information  use  the  term  **cultuial  resource**  (Neumann  and  others,  1991 :44; 
DOD,  1991:156).  This  term  broadens  the  first  definition.  The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Environment  stated  in  the  September  1991  Legacy 
Report  to  Congress: 

Cultural  resources  are  archeological  and  architectural  resources. 
For  archeology,  it  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  traditions,  lifeways, 
cultural  and  religious  practices,  and  other  institutions  to  which  a 
community,  neighborhood,  Native  American  tribe,  or  other  group 
ascribes  cultural  significance,  together  with  any  artifacts  and  real  property 
associated  with  such  elements.  For  architecture,  it  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  buildings,  sites,  districts,  structures,  or  objects,  landscapes,  and 
vistas.  In  addition,  the  term  encompasses  historic  documents  and  relics. 
(DOD,  1991:156) 

"Historic  preservation'*  is  the  term  used  in  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  (NHPA)  and  encoiiq>asses  those  historic  properties 
that  are  eligible  for  the  National  Register  according  to  Section  106  of  NHPA. 
Cultural  resources  is  the  term  of  choice  currently  used  by  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  to  encompass  all  resources  in  which  a  federal 
agency  holds  public  trust  according  to  ail  laws  such  as  NHPA  as  well  as  the 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  A  resource  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  to  be  a  cultural  resource 
although  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  feels  the  real  meaning 
of  NHPA  is  all  inclusive  of  these  other  cultural  resources  (Ramirez,  1992c;  Fink, 
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1992).  "Cultural  Resources  ManagenMot"  (CRM)  is  defined  as  any  ”ju:tion 
taken  which  enviionniental  and  hunmn  &ctors  are  altered  or  managed.  Such 
action  is  taken  to  reach  planned  goals,  provide  continued  public  benefits,  and 
protect  [cultural]  resources"  (Dept  USAF,  1992b).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
thesis,  the  definition  stated  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
Environment  was  used  and  the  terms  "historic”  and  "cultural"  resource  were 
used  concurrently. 

Sigpifi<;aa9g  9f  Tssvi^ 

In  1966,  Congress  realized  that  "hi^ric  properties  significant  to  the 
Nation's  heritage  [were]  being  lo^  or  sub^antially  altered,  often  inadvertently, 
with  increasing  ftequency"  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991b:I-l).  The  signing  of  NHPA 
in  1966  required  national,  state,  and  city  governments  to  adopt  new  policies 
affecting  preservation  (Lewis,  1986:185). 

r  .egialiirinn  and  Directives.  Recent  Congressional  legislation  and  HQ 
USAF  directives  have  en^hasized  the  importance  of  developing  cultural 
resource  management  preservation  plans.  Congressional  enactment  of  the 
"Legacy  Law,"  in  November  1990,  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 

establish  a  strategy,  plan,  and  priority  list  for  identifying  and  managing  all 
significant  biological,  geophysical,  cultural,  and  historical  resources 
existing  on,  or  involving,  all  Department  of  Defense  land,  facilities,  and 
property.  (DOD,  1991:43) 

General  McPeak,  USAF  Chief  of  Staff,  recently  stated  that  we  must  "protect  and 
enhance  our  nafional  resources  including  wetlands,  historic  sites,  and 
endangered  ^cies  through  sound  stewardship  and  management"  (McPeak, 
1991).  Major  General  Aheara,  the  USAF  C’vfl  Engineer,  echoed  the  importance 
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of  cultural  resmiice  pfotectioa  by  kkutifyiag  it  as  one  of  bis  scrafcgk  guais 
(USAF  CivU  Engineer.  1 99 1 :6). 

Manjt|wtyMsnt  Prohloma-  Iq  Noveo^r  199 1 ,  tbe  Depaitmenl  of  Defense 
(DOO)  reqiMi«t^  working  groups.  Drom  the  NationaJ  Coum:ii  of  State  Hi^rk 
Preservation  OfiRcera  (NCSHPO),  to  addrera  tbe  maaa^ment  problents  facing 
DOiys  cultural  resource  program  in  November  1991.  These  working  groups 
found  several  recurring  problems.  Most  noticeabty  among  these  probtems  were 
outdated  OOD  procedures.  Tbe  working  groiq;>s  also  fouxul  tba* 

Service  staff  responsible  for  environmental  management,  history, 
historic  preservation,  documents  management,  and  museums  do  not 
relate  to  one  another  in  a  predictable,  systematic  way  even  within  a  single 
service,  and  inter>servtce  coordination  occurs  even  mote  rarely. 

(Neumann  and  others,  1991:8} 

Everyday  mana^ment  of  cultural  resources  is  dependent  on  the 
knowledge  and  interest  of  the  personnel  in  tbe  mulit-dtsciplinaiy  environment  of 
the  Base  Compiehenstve  Planning  (BCP)  process.  According  to  the  working 
group’s  findings,  ’'mechanisms  need  to  be  developed  to  ensure  that  all  kinds  of 
cultural  resources  are  considered  in  planning"  (Neumann  and  others,  i  99 1 : 1 0). 
The  OKist  significant  conclusion  was  tbe  Rm:!  that  cultural  resources  are  often 
considered  so  late  in  the  planning  process  that  the  resolutioo  to  a  conflict  is 
extremely  expensive  (Neumann  and  others,  1991:9).  The  working  groups 
stated,  "In  most  cases  such  cooUkts  could  be  avoided,  at  Utile  or  low  cost,  if 
they  were  identified  at  early,  conceptual  stages  in  tbe  planning  process" 
(Neuixtann  and  others,  1991:9). 

Air  Force  Compliance.  The  Air  Force’s  Chief  of  Natural  Resources,  Dr. 
Ludlow  Clark  stated,  "Budget  is  not  the  cause  of  Air  Force  compliance 
problems,  it  is  often  ignorance  or  neglect"  (Clark,  I992e).  Several  installations 
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have  completed  the  initial  stage  of  complying  with  the  NHPA  by  performing 
surveys  of  their  historic  resources.  Table  1  shows  the  status,  as  of  December 
1991,  of  the  number  of  surveys  and  plans  completed  and/or  required  by  AFR 
126*7  (Akers,  1992c).  This  status  indicates  that  several  installations  have  not 
compkted  an  mventoiy  of  cultural  resources  and/or  a  Cultural  Resources 
Management  Flan  (CRMP). 


Table  1 


Status  of  Cultural  Resource  Management  RequireriKnts 
(Completed/Requiied) 


MAJCQM 

Archeological 

Survey 

Aichitectural 

SuiYgy 

QEMt 

ATC 

4/13 

4/13 

0/13 

AU 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

AFSC 

9/15 

10/15 

0/15 

AFLC 

5/7 

7/7 

0/7 

MAC 

5/13 

5/13 

0/13 

PACAF 

5/8 

5/8 

1/4 

SAC 

8/22 

14/22 

1/22 

SPACE 

2/12 

2/12 

1/12 

TAC 

11/17 

10/17 

mi 

(Akers,  1992b) 
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The  NCSHPO  working  groups  often  found  that  having  a  CRMP  does  not  mean 
it  is  effective.  Some  of  these  plans  are  often  left  on  the  shelves  and  others  do 
not  woric  because  they  are  not  effectively  mtegiated  with  environmental  or 
instaUatiott  master  plannii^;  others  are  misinterpreted  by  poorly  trained  staff  or 
are  forgotten  during  staff  rotations  (Neumann  and  others,  1991 :10). 

9f  a  Flaaaiag  Primgr.  Exploratory  research  clearly  suggested  a 
necxl  for  guidance  in  the  historic  preservation  planning  process.  During  the 
initial  research,  the  authors  interviewed  several  key  historic  preservation 
persoimel  and  asked  them  if  a  primer,  which  would  summarize  the 
requirements,  standards,  procedures,  and  techniques  of  cultural  resource 
protection  would  be  helpful. 

Each  person  interviewed  re^nded  very  fiivotably  to  the  topic.  Dr.  Clark 
eageffy  siqrpotted  the  topic  and  stated,  "It  is  an  excellent  area  to  work  on,  and 
will  have  a  teal  ftinction  in  the  Air  Force"  (Clark,  lS^2e).  John  Cullinane, 
Senior  Architect  for  the  Advisory  Council,  stated  "They  [The  Council]  are 
always  looking  at  how  existing  DOD  programs  can  be  expanded  or  new 
programs  should  be  inq>lemented"  (Cullinane,  1992c).  He  felt  this  project 
would  be  an  excellent  avenue  toward  that  goal.  Dr.  Constance  Ramirez,  Chief 
of  Army  Natural  Resources,  endorsed  the  research  saying  the  Air  Force  needs  to 
decide  what  they  need  and  provide  support  (Ramirez,  1992d).  Lorretta 
Neumann,  President  of  Consultant  and  Environmental  Historic  Preservation 
Incorporated  and  principal  author  of  Defending  Our  Heritage,  enthusiastically 
siq^rted  the  research.  Ms.  Neumaim  said  she  was  pleased  the  Air  Force  was 
taking  a  positive  approach  to  historic  preservation  (Neumann,  1992). 

Base-level  hi^ric  preservation  officers  were  also  interviewed.  Bill  Metz, 
Chief  Environmental  Branch,  F.E.  Warren  AFB,  said  ftiat  installation  personnel 
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could  definitely  benefit  from  this  reseaxcfa  (Metz,  1992e).  L&rry  %>anne. 
Supervising  Archaeologist,  Vandenberg  AFB,  confirmed  the  statement  made  by 
the  NCSHPO  working  grouqps  that  our  people  need  clear  guidance  (^anne, 
1992e).  These  preliminary  interviews  verified  there  was  a  need  for  a  Culbiral 
Resources  Management  Primer. 

Specific  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  produce  a  USAF  base-level  primer 
for  use  as  a  guide  to  requirements,  standards,  and  procedures  concerning  the 
preservation  of  cultural  resources  (see  Appendix  A). 

Research  Objectives 

Objective  One:  Identify  existing  sources  of  cultural  resource  information. 

la.  Identify  the  legal  requirements  for  protection  of  cultural  resources. 

lb.  Identify  the  Air  Force  policies,  regulations,  and  other  guidance  that 
impact  the  protection  of  cultural  and  historic  resources. 

lc.  Identify  the  manuals  of  procedures,  data  bases,  and  other  guidance 
currently  in  use  or  programmed  for  use  by  the  Air  force  and  non- Air  Force 
organizations  to  ensure  full  coiiq)liance  with,  legal  requirements. 

ld.  Determine  how  the  Air  Force  addresses,  identifies,  and  plans  for  the 
protection  of  cultural  resources. 

QbiwtiYg  Two;  Identify  the  «?propriate  ghangtgriafigs  of  a  primer 

2a.  Identify  the  target  audience  which  will  use  the  primer. 

2b.  Determine  what  kind  of  infonnidion  is  needed  in  the  primer. 

2c.  Determine  the  appropriate  format  for  fhe  primer. 

2d.  Produce  a  Xultural  Resources  Management  Primer.” 
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The  HQ  USAF  Office  of  Natural  Resources  is  lesjioasible  for 
iniplemeiitiiig  lequiiemeiits  relating  to  culhiral  and  historrc  resource  protection. 
It  is  also  responsible  for  forest  management,  agzicultutBl  out-leasing,  flood  plain 
and  wetland  management,  soU  and  water  conservation,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  urban  forestry,  and  vegetation/^st  management  (Akers,  1992c). 
This  research  project  included  the  development  of  a  primer  for  cultural  arul 
historic  resources  only.  Other  re^nsibilities  that  fidl  under  the  domain  of  the 
HQ  USAF  Office  of  Natural  Resources  were  not  addressed.  This  research  also 
did  not  attempt  to  justify  the  legal  or  regulatory  requirements  of  ctiltural 
resource  protection  and  historic  preservation. 

The  focus  of  this  primer  was  broad  in  sc<^  and  was  intended  for 
^^lication  at  all  CONUS  Air  Force  installations.  As  such,  any  issue  specific  to 
a  single  MAICOM,  base,  state,  or  geographic  location  was  not  covered  in  the 
primer.  A  primer  covers  the  basic  elements  of  a  subject  and  is  not  intended  to 
provide  explicit  technical  details.  However,  a  primer  includes  references  to 
additional  information  with  more  detailed  data  (Morris  arul  others,  1985:984). 

CflMhiaiQn 

This  chapter  introduced  the  fundamental  concepts  of  historic  preservatioti 
and  cultural  resources  management,  along  with  their  relation  to  this  research. 
Chapter  n  reviews  the  background  of  historic  preservation  and  the  current  status 
of  cultural  resources  management  in  the  USAF.  Chiqpter  ID  identifies  and 
de8crn>es  the  methodology  used  to  achieve  the  research  objectives.  In  Chapter 
IV,  the  results  of  the  research  endeavor  are  presented  and  analyzed.  Chapter  V 
summarnms  the  research  and  presents  recommendations  for  fiiture  action. 
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The  passage  of  the  Natioiial  Historic  PreserviUioo  Act  (NHPA)  of  1966  ts 
one  of  tlM  most  significaat  events  in  the  protection  of  cuhiiiml  and  historic 
resomces  in  the  United  States.  This  chapter  chronicles  the  historic  preservation 
movement  and  the  passage  of  related  le^pslation.  TIm  iBist  portion  of  Urn 
clu^yter  reviews  events  prior  to  the  passage  of  NHPA.  The  remainder  is  an 
examination  of  NHPA,  subsequent  legislation,  and  Air  Force  cultural  resource 
preservation  activities. 

Pre-National  Hirtnric  Pmservation  Act 

The  pteseivation  movement  in  the  United  States  is,  interestini^  enough, 
older  than  the  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom  O^^inlcs,  1976:141).  As  with 
many  cuhuial  movements  in  the  United  States,  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
preservation  movement  were  established  by  the  private  sector  (Hosmer, 
1965:21). 

The  Fariieat  Preservation  Movement  The  American  preservation 
movement  was  a  grass-roots  endeavor.  Its  beginnings  were  purely  amateur,  but 
an  emerging  national  awareness  ’’caused  some  individuals  to  look  upon  the 
pieservatmn  of  historic  sites  as  a  sign  of  cultural  maturity"  (Hosmer,  1965:22). 
Prior  to  1920’s,  the  movement  was  generally  not  well-oi^anized  (Hosmer, 
1965:21-22). 

Etaiy  preservation  movements  focused  on  national  public  figures  or 
milhaiy  events.  The  most  notable  beginning  of  America's  preservation 
movement  began  where  the  country  had  its  start  Americans  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  considered  George  Washington  more  of  a  divine  leader  than  simply  a 
man.  These  strong  feelings  aided  in  the  development  of  the  belief  that 
Washington's  honw  (Mount  Vernon)  ought  to  be  the  pit^rty  of  the  nation.  By 
1850,  several  indhridiials  had  petitioned  Congress  to  purchase  Mount  Vernon. 
During  1853,  rumors  persisted  that  private  businessmen  were  about  to  purchase 
the  &rm  in  hopes  of  developing  a  park  or  a  resort  hotel.  These  rumors 
undoubtedly  triggered  the  initial  preservation  movement  (Camett,  199 1 : 1 ; 
Hosmer,  1965:41>42). 

In  1856,  the  Virginia  State  Legislature  chattered  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Association  for  the  Union  to  accept  the  title  of  the  property.  Miss  Ann 
Pamela  Cunningham  was  the  leader  of  the  Ladies'  Association  and  has  since 
become  to  be  known  as  the  founder  of  the  preservation  movement  Two  years 
later  the  State  of  Virginia  issued  bonds  to  collect  the  S200,000  required  to 
purchase  Mcnut  Vernon  (Hosmer,  1965:45). 

Thw  next  important  event  in  the  background  of  preservation  was  the 
Arlington  Mansion,  Virginia.  Shortly  after  Robert  E.  Lee  joined  the  forces  of 
the  South,  federal  troops  occupied  the  property  of  Lee’s  Mansion  (Arlington)  in 
1861.  The  mansion  was  then  the  residence  for  Union  officers  and  their  families 
during  ftte  remainder  of  the  Civil  War .  Charles  Hosmer  describes  the  words  of 
noted  Arlington  Mansion  historian  Murray  Nelligan.  Nelligan  believed  the 

S^retaiy  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  [was]  determined  that  the  Lee  family 
should  never  occupy  their  home  again.  He  placed  a  hoapital  on  the 
grouiuls,  along  wito  a  fieemen's  village  for  Negro  refugees  fiom  the 
South.  Not  shying  there,  he  had  a  tax  levied  on  the  property.  (Hosmer, 
1965:63) 
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After  the  Civil  War,  a  relative  of  Lee  offered  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
authorities;  however,  did  not  believe  that  would  be  allowed  by  law.  The 
property  waa  then  placed  for  sale  at  a  public  auction  (Hosmer,  1965:63). 

Because  of  many  uncertainties  held  by  the  public  on  the  legality  of  the 
confiscation  aiu!  sale  of  the  mansion,  the  government  was  the  high  bidder.  The 
property  was  purchased  for  $26,800.  Through  the  urging  of  Secretary  Canton,  a 
national  cemetery  was  established  on  the  grounds.  Many  felt  that  to  keep  anyone 
fiom  inhabiting  the  bmise,  graves  were  purposely  placed  near  the  house  itself 
(Hosmer,  1965:63). 

Several  years  later,  Oeneral  George  W.C.  Lee,  son  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
petitioned  the  govenunent  for  fair  payment  for  the  property  since  he  felt  he  was 
the  rightful  owiKr  of  the  Arlington  Mansion.  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
the  payment,  and  twenty-two  years  after  the  Union  had  captured  the  grounds, 
the  government  acquired  the  legal  title  to  Arlington.  The  actual  restoration  of 
die  mansion  did  not  occur  until  1924  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  restoration  to  its  original  condition  in  hopes  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
Civil  War  (Hosmer,  1965:64-65),  Thus,  largely  by  accident,  and  for  an 
unsavory  purpose,  the  fedkral  government  came  to  own  its  first  historic  house" 
(Hosmer,  1965:65). 

The  preservation  of  Monticello,  Thomas  Jefierson's  home,  spans  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  Several  people  attenq>ted  to  purchase  Monticello  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  public  prc^rty.  The  home  was  successfully  purchased  by  a  Navy 
lieutenant  named  Uriah  Levy  in  1836.  However,  the  actual  preservation  did  not 
occur  until  1926 .  The  Monticello  movement  marked  a  transition  in  the 
thinking  of  some  Americans  toward  preservation"  (Hosmer,  1965:192).  For  a 
nu^tity  of  tile  ninety  years  it  took  to  preserve  Monticello,  those  who  atteriqited 
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to  restore  it,  dwelled  on  "its  sacredness  as  a  historic  shrine**  (Hosmer,  1965:192). 
The  people  who  preserved  Nfonticello,  used  tactics  that  are  still  in  use  today. 
They  af^pealed  eidier  to  innate  values  of  the  architecture  or  the  historical 
agnificance  (Hosmer,  1965:153,190,192). 

After  tire  Civil  War,  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antkpiities  (APVA)  the  first  private  preservation  group  to  o^gani2e  in  the 
South.  Historians  feel  the  APVA  was  founded  due  to  the  collapse  of  a  brick  rain 
called  the  "Powhatan's  Chimney."  In  1889,  the  Virginia  legislature  chartered  the 
APVA,  thus  allowing  the  group  to  own  property  in  the  state.  The  APVA  ^nt 
the  nuyotity  of  hs  time  atterr^ting  to  preserve  Janrestown  Island.  Other 
important  APVA  projects  irrehided  the  Maty  Washington  cottage,  the  Old  Stone 
House  in  Rkhmond,  and  several  Confederate  antiquities  (Hostrrer,  1965:65-70). 

The  effort  to  preserve  archeological  sites  and  Native  American  antiquities 
was  difforent  from  that  involving  structures.  There  was  very  little  involvement 
by  Ure  Federal  government  prior  to  the  end  of  fire  19th  century.  The  first 
scientific  ex<»vation  of  an  archeological  site  in  the  United  States  is  idtributed  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  systematically  excavated  a  mound  in  eastern  Virginia  in 
order  to  answer  questions  about  the  manner  m  which  Indians  were  buried  in 
mounds  (Woodward  and  McDonald,  1986:30). 

As  white  settlenrent  spread  inlaad  from  the  coast,  many  ancient 
earthworks  were  discovered.  The  presence  of  nreny  of  the  works  did  not 
become  evident  until  after  trees  were  cleared  fix>m  the  land.  Some  of  the 
earthworics  were  very  large  and  exhibited  lots  of  geometric  precision.  Most 
per^le  did  nc^  believe  that  the  Indians  had  the  technology  or  organizational 
skills  to  construct  sich  vaA  undertakings.  There  were  lots  of  theories  in  the 
eady  iSOO's  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earthworics.  There  vras  a  wide^read  feeling 
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(luring  the  19th  centuiy  that  the  mounds  and  earthworks  had  been  built  by  a  lost 
race  of  chrilu^d  people,  but  there  was  no  consensus  among  the  advocates  of  the 
lost  race  idea  as  to  the  identity  of  the  people  re^nsible.  "Vikings,  Greeks, 
laaelites,  Persians,  Phoenicians,  and  emigrants  fiom  Atlantis  were  ail  put  forth 
as  candklatBs''  (Woodward  and  McDonald,  1986*^8). 

The  Grave  Creek  Mound  in  West  Virginia  became  a  tourist  attraction  in 
the  late  1700's.  However,  most  of  the  mounds  and  earthworks  were  destroyed 
or  ahered  by  development  Curiosity  seekers  excavated  many  of  the  sites. 

Some  of  the  mounds  and  earthworks  received  almost  inadvertent  protection. 

The  mounds  were  known  to  be  burial  features.  Cemeteries  were  sometimes 
established  around  the  mounds.  In  a  few  cases,  public  parks  which  were 
established  included  earthworks  (Woodward  and  McDonald,  1986:25-27). 

In  1888  the  State  of  Ohio  passed  the  first  law  in  the  United  States 
designed  to  protect  archeological  resources.  This  legislation  was  passed  in 

• 

re^nse  to  the  threat  to  Serpent  Mound  in  Adams  County.  Serpent  Mound  is  an 
effigy  of  a  snake  l^>proxiIIlately  one  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  "At  one  time  this 
effigy  mound  was  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  God  that  indicated  the  location  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden"  (Woodward  and  McDonald,  1986:90).  Frederick  Ward 
Putman  of  Harvard  University's  Peabody  Museum  did  a  scientific  study  of  the 
she,  and  lead  efforts  to  raise  $5,880  for  purchase  of  the  of  the  site  and  protected 
h  from  destruction.  "Ohio's  antiquity  legislation  and  the  creation  of  Serpent 
Mkmnd  Park  aroused  nationwide  interest  in  passing  antiquities  legisl^on  and  in 
preserving  archeologiGal  sites  for  the  enjoyment  and  enlightenn^nt  of  the 
public"  (Woodward  and  McDonald,  1986:30). 

The  first  ^rule  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  toward  preserving 
diese  types  of  historical  treasures  (Kcuned  m  1889.  At  that  time  Congress 
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authorized  the  President  to  preserve  a  region  in  Arizona  containing  the 
prehistoric  Casa  Grande  ruin  (Mackintosh:!).  Federal  policy  to  preserve 
archeological  sites  was  first  put  into  law  with  the  passage  of  the  Antiquities  Act 
of  1906.  This  law  gave  the  President  the  authority  to  "establish  national 
monuments  on  Federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  historic  landmarks, 
historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific 
interest"  (Camett,  1991 :2).  Prior  to  passage  of  the  Antiquities  Act,  ^cific 
legislative  action  was  required  for  each  she.  The  law  also  required  authorizMion 
for  any  investigation  of  archeological  sites.  However,  the  Antiquities  Act  only 
protected  sites  which  were  located  on  Federal  or  Indian  land  (Camett,  199 1 :2). 

The  Preservation  Movement  Grows.  The  purpose  and  description  of  an 
antiquity  no  longer  had  a  single  meaning  by  the  late  1800's.  By  this  time, 
numerous  preservation  groiq>s  had  been  created  for  as  many  reasons.  The 
Hollywood  Nfemotial  Association  was  formed  in  order  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
&llen  Confederate  soldiers.  The  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  was 
formed  with  the  intention  of  preserving  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Ladies'  Hermitage  Association  appeared  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
Hermitage  was  formed  in  1888  to  create  an  Andrew  Jackson  memorial  museum 
(Hosmer,  1965:69-72). 

The  fi^re  of  Abraham  Lincoln  also  became  a  focal  point  for  preservation 
efforts.  His  homestead,  in  ^ringfield,  Illinois,  became  the  first  historical 
antiquity  associated  with  Lincoln  to  be  saved.  His  home  was  rehabilitated  and 
opened  as  a  museum.  The  Memorial  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  chartered  in  1892  to  save  the  residences  made  historic  by  Lincoln.  The  first 
structure  to  be  preserved  by  the  Memorial  Association  was  the  Peterson  house, 
which  was  the  "House  Where  Lincoln  Died ."  The  Memorial  Association  found 
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it  difficult  to  raise  the  funds  requited  to  preserve  the  Peterson  house.  They 
needed  a  method  to  create  a  social  preservation  conscience.  The  Memorial 
Association  developed  a  technique  that  is  still  used  to  this  day.  They  printed  a 
booklet  entitled  Words  from  Many  .Sources,  The  booklet  included  writings  of 
notable  Americans,  speaking  of  their  reasons  for  preserving  the  '^House  Where 
Lincoln  Died"  (Hosmer,  1965:72-75). 

During  the  late  1800's,  the  restoration  of  memorials  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  became  the  setting  for  preservation  activity.  The  Hudson  River  Valley 
contained  several  Revolution  battlefields  and  a  large  amount  of  historic 
buildings.  Most  preservationists  in  this  region  "looked  upon  saving  old 
buildings  as  an  educational  activity  which  local  and  state  governments  should 
support"  (Hosmer,  1965:101).  The  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia  became  the 
first  significant  Revolution  preservation  effort  Several  buildings  in  the 
Manhattan  Island  area  also  became  an  area  of  interest  These  buildings  were 
used  by  George  Washington  and  his  generals  as  his  headquarters  (Hosmer, 
1965:76-79). 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  Army  recorded  the  places  and  events  it 
encountered  during  its  battles  and  missions  across  the  heartland  of  the  nation. 
During  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's,  the  Army  tended  the  first  federal  parks 
and  reservations  before  the  National  Park  Service  was  established.  These 
included  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  National  Parks  (Neumann,  1991:5). 
Lobbying  groups  for  veterans'  organizations  pressed  Congress  to  establish  parks 
and  landmarks  at  major  battlefields .  After  the  establishment  of  Ariingtor 
National  Cemetery,  one  of  the  first  battlefield  memorials  to  be  founded  was  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  in  Mississippi.  Other  important  battlefields 
and  military  cemeteries  curated  by  the  Army  included:  Yorictown,  Gettysburg, 
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and  Antietam.  These  were  all  managed  by  the  Anny  lutil  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  National  Park  Service  in  die  1930's  (Mackintosh,  1985:1 ;  Neumann, 
1991:5). 

The  restoration  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  the  haven  of  scholariy 
restoration  activities  in  the  early  1900's.  The  Williamsburg  Project  was  a 
collaboration  of  efforts  by  such  noted  people  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  W.A.R. 
Goodwin,  William  G.  Perry,  and  Charles  M.  Robinson.  The  first  undertaking 
con^iieted  under  the  project  was  the  restoration  of  the  Wythe  House  (Hosmer, 
1981:898). 

The  1930’s  saw  a  number  of  firsts  in  the  preservation  movement.  The 
city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  passed  the  first  preservation  zoning 
ordinance.  The  first  city  commission  to  regulate  environmental  and  aesthetic 
quidities  was  created  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Stratford  Hall  became  one 
of  the  first  irr^rtant  historic  and  architectural  landmarks.  As  city  and  state 
governments  played  important  roles  in  preservation,  the  National  Paric  Service, 
the  U.S.  Military,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  played  an  important  part  in 
the  evolution  of  the  preservation  movement  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:II-5; 
Hosmer,  1981:1065). 

T^yislfltive  Actions.  In  1949,  Congress  chartered  and  appropriated  an 
organization  that  is  allowed  to  own  and  preserve  historic  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects  significant  in  American  history  and  culture.  This  organization  is  the 
National  Tmst  for  Historic  Preservation  (National  Trust).  Prior  to  the 
formulation  of  the  National  Trust,  Congress  passed  two  federal  laws  that  set  the 
stage  for  modem  preservation  legislation. 

The  first  enactment  of  legislation  occurred  with  the  signing  of  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  This  law  "provides  for  the  protection  of  historic  and 
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prehistoric  luins  and  objects  of  antiquity  on  federal  lands,  and  authorizes 
scientific  investigation  of  antiquities  on  federal  lands"  (Dept  USAF,  1987:14). 
The  Act  made  it  Federal  policy  to  preserve  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  on 
Federal  land.  It  also  gave  the  President  the  authority  to  establish  n^ional 
monuments  (Camett,  1991:2). 

Until  1933,  preservation  had  been  largely  in  the  field  of  architecture. 
During  this  year,  the  National  Park  Service  began  employing  a  number  of 
historians,  architects,  engineers,  and  archaeologists  to  develop  a  program  which 
would  begin  to  educate  the  public  on  the  history  and  national  culture  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  Depression,  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  allowed  the 
National  Park  Service  to  dominate  the  expansion  of  the  preservation  movement. 
In  ^ring  of  1934,  the  chief  historian  for  the  Park  Service  began  drafting  the 
outline  for  the  Historic  Sites  Act  (Hosmer,  1981:927-928). 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  was  signed  into  law  in  1935.  The  Act  declared  it 
Federal  policy  to  preserve  historic  and  prehistoric  properties  of  national 
significance.  The  Historic  Sites  Act  covered  all  significant  properties,  whereas 
the  Antiquities  Act  focused  on  Federal  lands.  The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935 
authorized  the  designation  of  national  historic  sites  and  landmarks.  It  also 
enabled  interagency  efforts  to  preserve  historic  resources,  and  established  a  fine 
for  violations  ofthe  Act  (Camett,  1991:2;  Dept  USAF,  1987:14). 

National  Tmst  for  Historic  Preservation.  World  War  II  brought  an 
sudden  shift  away  fiom  the  preservation  movement  as  the  government  limited 
its  historic  interests.  The  National  Park  Service  lost  all  but  its  own  operating 
appropriations.  Limited  access  to  tires  and  ga.»  rationing  kept  many  visitors 
from  historic  sites  and  landmarks.  The  limited  appropriations  also  caused  many 
ofthe  historic  sites  to  be  neglected .  Although  there  were  a  few  instances  of 
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valiant  preservation  efforts  by  those  in  the  Parit  Service  and  private  sector, 
World  War  n  created  a  crisis  in  the  preservation  movement  (Hosier,  198  i  :7 1 7- 
722,813). 

Several  informed  individuals  formed  the  National  Council  for  Historic 
Sites  and  Buikiings  in  1947.  These  people  were  convinced  that  "a  national 
preseivatioa  organization  was  the  only  answer  for  the  many  iiig»ortant 
properties  coming  on  the  market— properties  that  could  not  possibly  be  saved  by 
local  groups'*  (Hosnier,  1981:861).  The  National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and 
findings  endorsed  a  request  that  a  "naiiottal  trust"  'organized  and  chartered 
by  Congress.  The  intention  of  the  trust  vns  to  "cany  out  the  preservation 
purposes  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  by  marshaling  the  resourcc.s  of  private 
historical  organizations  in  the  United  States  under  federal  auspices"  (Hosmer. 
1981:861).  A  select  group  of  the  National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings  began  drafting  the  trust  bill  that  would  go  to  Congress.  By  late  1949. 
the  bill  had  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  National  Council  was 
selected  to  organize  the  initiai  Nationai  Tturt  for  Historic  Preservation.  These 
people  realized  the  difBcult  responsibility  the  Nationai  Trust  was  delegated  with. 
There  were  both  uncontrolled  and  unplanned  streams  of  requests  for 
preseiv^n  (Hosmer,  1981:861,864). 

Current  cuhutal  resources  protection  law  is  most  attributable  to  the 
massive  federal  infiastructure  building  programs  of  the  1950's  and  1960's,  and 
also  the  nation’s  growing  environmental  awareness.  EXtring  the  decades 
following  World  War  n  the  federal  government  funded  projects  for  dams, 
highways,  urban  renewal,  atKl  so  forth.  These  projects  were  often  completed 
with  little  regard  for  cultural  resources.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966  was  passed  to  addre«i  those  concerns  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a;Il-5). 
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By  the  eariy  i960's  federal  preservatioii  law  rested  on  four  bases; 

1.  Study  and  designation  of  nationally  significant  sites; 

2.  regulation  of  the  taking  of  archeological  resources; 

3.  acquisition  and  preservation  of  privately  owred  properties  and  the 
preservation  of  sites  on  federal  lands;  and 

4.  National  Park  Service  assistance  and  ;q>ecific  legislative  directives  to 
several  agencies  with  the  power  to  adversely  affect  historic  resources. 
(CF&NCPL,  1983:193). 

Post-National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 

National  Historic  Preservatjon  Act.  A  study  by  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  concluded  that  the  public  was  steadily  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  preser/ation  of  America's  heritage.  This  study  and  the  eventual 
report  to  Congress  initiated  the  drafting  of  first  significant  preservation  law 
(ACHP,  1985:6). 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  reminded  its  newsletter 
readers  in  1986  that: 

The  1966  law  set  in  motion  two  decades  of  progress  that  have  brought 
expansion  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  to  more  than  45,000 
listings,  creation  of  historic  preservation  offices  in  every  state,  and 
establishment  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  to 
monitor  thousands  of  federal  and  federally  assisted  projects.  (Berke, 
1986:4) 

The  law  to  which  the  National  Trust  ^aks  of  is  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  of  1966,  as  amended.  This  law  establishes  historic 
preservation  as  a  natioiral  policy  and  defines  it  as  the  protection,  rehabilitation, 
restoration,  and  reconstroction  of  "districts,  sites,  building,  stractures,  and 
objects  i^nificant  in  American  history,  architecture,  archeology,  engineering, 
ami  culture"  (ACHP,  1984b:3).  This  law  also  established  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation,  the  "miyor  policy  advisor  to  the  Government  iii  the 
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field  of  historic  preservatioii'’  (ACHP,  1990).  Amendments  to  the  NHPA  in 
1980  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "establish  guidelines  for  nationally 
significant  properties;  curation  of  artifacts,  documentation  of  historic  properties, 
and  preservation  of  federally  owned  historic  sites”  (I>ept  USAF,  1987:14).  The 
intent  of  the  guidelines  and  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  to 
assist  the  long-term  preservation  of  a  property's  significance  through  the 
preservation  of  historic  materials  and  features  (NPS,  1991a:4). 

Related  Legislation.  Along  with  NHPA,  there  have  been  several 
legislative  actions  taken  by  Congress  to  further  support  preservation  concerns. 
Table  2  shows  a  list  of  the  numerous  laws  that  affect  cultural  resources 
preservation. 


Table  2 

Modem  Cultural  Resource  Preservation  Laws 


Department  of  Transportatkxi  Act  of  1966 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
Archeological  and  Historic  Preservatkm  Act  of  1974 
Public  Buildii^  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978 
Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979 
Homing  and  OMumunity  Develoi»nmt  Act  (et  seq) 

Legacy  Resource  Mana^emmt  Program  Act  of  1990 
_ _  (NPS.  1989;  ACHP  and  GSA,  1991b) 


This  list  is  not  all  encompassing,  but  includes  the  major  legislation 
concerning  cultural  resources  mmiageiiient  Other  laws  include:  the  Federal 
Records  Act,  the  Historic  Shipwrecks  Act,  the  Moss-Bennett  Act,  and  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (ACHP  and  GSA,  199ib:l-l). 

ReyulatiniHL  Several  Federal  regulations  have  been  written  to  assist  in 
the  sipervision  and  compliance  with  the  legislation.  The  regulations  that  apply 
directly  to  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Air  Force  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Federal  Agency  Cultural  Resource  Regulations 


36  CFR  Part  800:  Protectkm  of  Historic  Properties 

36  CFR  Part  60:  Natkanl  R^jster  of  Historic  Places 

36  CFR  Part  61 :  Procedures  fov  Approved  State  and 
Local  Goveiniuent  Histraic  Preser^^dkai  Programs 

36  CFR  Part  78:  Waiver  of  Federal  Ageocy  Repcmsibilhies  under 
Sectioa  1 10  of  die  National  Historic  Piesav^Km  Act 

43  CFR  Part  7:  Protectkm  of  ArdKological  Resources 

_ _ _ (ACHP  and  GSA.  1991b3I-n 

Federal  Historic  Preservation  Case  Law.  The  NHPA  represents  a  general 
policy  of  nppoittng  and  encouraging  the  historic  preservation  and  the 
protection  of  cultund  resources.  Ihe  law  accomplishes  this  through  four 
nmndates  (ACHP,  1985:6).  First,  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  expand  and  maintain  a  National  Regi:der  of  Historic  Places.  Second,  NHPA 
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advocates  State  and  local  pieservadon  programs.  Third,  NHPA  sanctions  a 
grant  program  that  provides  funds  to  the  States  for  projects  and  to  individuals 
for  the  preservation  of  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register.  Fourth,  the  law 
establishes  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  as  a  Federal  agency, 
composed  of  nineteen  members,  which  directly  advises  the  President  on 
preservation  matters  (ACHP,  1984b:3-4). 

Section  106  of  NHPA  requires  Federal  agencies  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  projects  on  any  eligible  sites,  structures,  or  objects  of  historical 
significance.  It  also  requires  these  agencies  to  give  the  Council  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  project  and  its  affect  on  cultutal  resources  (ACHP, 
198db:10).  The  Council  has  established  regtilations  to  which  ensure  federal 
agencies  comply  with  Section  106.  These  regulations  are  contained  in  36  CFR 
part  800.  Section  106  and  36  CFR  Part  800  both  give  direction  on  determining 
die  magnitude  of  projects  on  any  eligible  sites,  structures,  or  objects  (Ferguson, 
1991). 

Section  1 10  of  NHPA  was  amended  into  the  law  in  1980  in  response  to 
Executive  Order  No.  1 1 593,  signed  in  1973.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  acknowledged  the  need  for  established  plans  and  procedures  that 
Federal  agencies  could  follow  (ACHP,  1985:7).  Section  1 10  accomplishes  this 
and  also  directs  these  agencies  to  carry  out  their  programs  and  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  NHPA.  With  these  two  directives,  the  section 
also  includes  such  requirements  as  uang  historic  buildings,  recording  of  historic 
prcqierties  prior  to  demolition,  designation  of  preservation  officers,  establishes 
preservation  awards  programs,  and  transferring  surplus  Federal  historic 
properties  (ACHP,  1984b:l  1). 
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The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969  also  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  take  environmental  cottaideiations  into  account  during  the 
deciaon-maJdng  process.  NEPA  requires  "that  federal  agencies  evaluate  the 
environmental  inqpacts  of  tiieir  proposed  actions  and  consider  alternatives  to 
proposed  actions.  This  evaluation  is  to  provide  federal  (kcision  makers  with 
information  on  the  potential  environmental  effects  of  their  decisions,  to  disclose 
to  the  public  these  potential  effects,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  decisions  by 
consideration  of  their  iiiq>act "  (CF  &  NCPL,  1983:21 5).  The  courts  have  held 
that  when  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  is  prepared,  a  tiiorough 
discussion  of  the  cultural  resources  involved  in  the  project  must  be  included 
(ACHP,  1985:17). 

Since  the  passage  of  NHPA  in  1966,  there  have  been  well  over  ninety 
separate  court  cases  concerning  historic  preservation.  The  last  comprehensive 
compilation  of  court  cases  was  completed  in  1985.  At  that  time,  fifteen  cases 
involved  the  Department  of  Defense.  A  nuyority  of  these  cases  involved  a 
plaintiff  stating  that  a  Federal  agency  was  not  meeting  its  review  reiqronsibilities. 
Recently,  the  "litigation  has  centered  on  the  adequacy  of  agency  compliance 
witii  the  procedural  requirements  inqrosed  by  preservation  authorities"  (ACHP, 
1985:22).  The  only  cases  that  were  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  were  due  to 
the  "arbitrary  or  capricious"  actions  by  the  Federal  agency.  "To  date,  there  has 
been  no  published  opinion  addressing  the  question  of  agencies'  substantive 
responnbilities  under  NHPA"  (ACHP,  1985:22). 

Air  Force  Historic  Preservation  Activities.  Air  Force  Regulation  126-7 
provides  the  "policies,  procedures,  and  re^nsibilities  for  protection  and 
managing  historic  resources  on  Air  Force  installations"  (Dept  USAF,  1987:1). 
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Whhiii  AFR  126-7,  the  main  directives  from  congresnonal  legislatioD  are 
listed  and  require  Air  Foice  agencies  to: 

Provide  leadet^p  m  the  preservation  of  the  historic  resources  of 
fhe  United  States.  Direct  Ureir  policies,  plans,  and  programs  in  such  a  way 
that  federally-owned  sites,  struchires,  and  objects  of  historical, 
architectural,  or  archeological  significance  are  preserved,  restored,  and 
maintained  for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

Locate,  inventory,  and  nominate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adl 
districts,  ntes,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  under  their  ownersl#  of 
control  that  appear  to  qualify  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (National  Register). 

Initiate  procedures  to  ensure  that  good  fidth  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Cou^  on  Historic  Preservation  and  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  takes  place  before  undertaking  any  action  that 
could  affect  sites,  structures,  and  objects  listed  on  the  National  Register  or 
eligible  for  listing.  (DeptUSAF,  1987:2) 

The  Air  Force,  as  with  several  Federal  agencies,  has  often  felt  historic 
preservation  was  '*iiu|q>rDpriate  for  scientific  research  and  development 
[activities)’'  (ACHP,  1991b3c).  In  February  of  1991,  the  Council  repotted  to 
Congress  their  recomroendations  for  highly  technical  or  scientific  focilities 
cotiq>liance  toward  NHPA.  The  central  issue  discussed  m  this  report  is  how 
organizations,  such  as  the  Air  Force,  can  meet  their  obligations  as  stewards  of 
tire  Nidion's  hiaSotic  scientific  resources,  given  thefr  continuous  need  to  modify 
or  replace  lustoric  fireilities  and  equipmeid.  The  Council  "rejected  the 
assumption  that  the  NHPA  is  fine  for  the  majority  of  federal  activities,  but 
inappropriate  for  scientific  research  and  development"  (ACHP,  1991b:x). 

T-ggacy  Pmyt»m-  In  1991,  CongTOSS  established  the  "Legacy  Program" 
and  subsequent^  auUrerized  $35  million  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  The 
Legacy  Program  "offers  a  way  for  DOD  to  re-examine  how  decisions 
[concerning  cultural  resources]  are  and  should  be  made  at  all  levels  throu^out 
tl»  services"  (Neurrrenn,  1S>91 :1).  The  DOD  began  a  series  of  internal  reviews 
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of  its  existing  programs  and  initiated  seveiai  demonstration  projects  intended  to 
inve^gate  new  appioaclies  toward  the  management  of  cultural  resources. 
Dining  this  same  time,  the  NCSHPO  was  asked  by  the  DOD  to  help  identify 
"strengths  and  weaknesses  in  exiting  programs  and  define  opportunities  for 
improvement"  (DOD,  199 1 : 1 ). 

The  Air  Force  has  made  some  significant  progress  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  cultuial  resources  it  controls.  In  the  Preliminary  Working 
Report  to  the  Cultutal  Resources  Program  Development  Task  Area  in  Decernber 
1991,  the  NCSHPO  states: 


The  Air  Force  recently  issued  guidelines  for  conmltation  with  Native 
American  groups,  which  should  go  &r  toward  encouraging  sensitive 
treatment  of  traditional  places  of  value  to  Native  Americans.  (Neumann, 
1991:7) 

The  Air  Force  has  also  been  an  active  pattic4>ant  in  the  Legacy  Resource 
Management  Program.  Wright-Patterson*s  Historic  Preservation  Office  is  the 
lead  in  one  of  the  Legacy  Program's  most  significant  projects.  Huffinan  Prairie 
Flying  Field,  the  "site  where  the  Wright  Brothers  perfected  their  understanding 
and  control  of  the  aerodynamics  of  flight  and  operated  one  of  the  first  schools  of 
aviatton. . is  currently  under  an  enhancement  project  (DOD,  1991  ;37). 
Huffinan  Field  was  designated  a  National  Historic  Landmark  (NHL)  in  1990 
(DOD,  1991:37). 

The  Air  Force  also  owns  other  substantial  cultural  resources.  Table  4 
includes  a  li^  by  state,  of  all  known  Air  Force  owned  and  maintained  cultural 
resources  (Akers,  1992b).  Several  other  prc^rties  have  been  nominated  and 
are  in  flie  process  of  being  evaluated  as  of  1  January  1992  (Clark,  1992d). 
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Table  4 


Air  Force  Natioiial  Regi^r  of  Historic  Places 


SMa 

Tflfltrw 

Wattfgragarty 

AUbima 

MaxwdlAFB 

Austin  HaD 

(>)iDminiay  0>Ui^  of  die  Ak  Fofx^ 

Offibahi  QnarteiB  EQslorK  District 

Aiinona 

Luke  AFB 

El  Camino  Dd  Diablo  Trail 

AiioDsas 

Baker  AFB 

Archeological  sites 

Califomia 

Edwards  AFB 

Los  Angdes  AFB 

MarcbAFB 
Mod^bm  AFB 
VndodwiBAFB 

Rogers  Diy  Lake 

500  Varaa  Sqnare 

Ameticm  Trona  Corporation  Building 

March  Field 

Sacraniento  Air  Depot  Historic  District 

Space  lamdi  Coiniriex  10 

Arcliedogical  sites 

Ckrioiado 

LofWiyAFB 

USAF  Academy 

Eisesdiower  Oiapd 

Generafs  Quarters 

Selected  FacflhiBS 

Pioneer  Cabin 

Caril(»  House 

Florida 

Cafw  Canaveral 

Laundi  Pads  5, 6, 13, 14, 19,  26, 34  and 
missk»  omlrol 

Ouam 

Anderson  AFB 

Northwest  Field 

Hawaii 

BeOowaAFB 

HiclanAFB 

Bellows  Field  Archedogkal  Area 

Hkkam  Field 

Wheeler  AFB 

Wheder  Field 

K— . 

McComeDAFB 

Ak  Tenninal  Bnildii^  1 

KeobMicy 

StmdifordANGB 

Archeologicd  site 

(Akers.  1992b) 
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T^le  4  (continued) 

Air  Force  National  Regi^r  of  Historic  Places 


State 

Loc^toa 

Niiaeofftaiteity 

Missouri 

JeffefscreANGS 

St  Louis  AFS 

Jeffenon  Barracks  Historic  Dimict 

St  Louis  AFS 

Nebraska 

OffiittAFB 

Bladcsmhfa  Shop 

F<at  Crook  Historic  District 

New  Y«k 

Pbttsbugh  AFB 

Old  St»e  Barracks 

United  States  Oval  Histtaic  District 

Ncfth 

Carolma 

Pope  AFB 

Hangars  4  and  5 

Historic  District 

CHuo 

Wright 

Pattersm  AFB 

Wr^t  Brothers  Mmoriai  Mound  Group 
WPAFB  Mound 

Huffimn  Flying  Field 

Texas 

Brooks  AFB 
CanweD  AFB 
Randol|A  AFB 

Hangar  9 

Buck  Oaks  Farm 

Administiation  Building 

Cbapcl 

U.S  MinOT 

Isbuds 

Pacific  Ocean 

Wake  Island 

Utah 

Wradovcr  AFS 

Waidover  AFS  Historic  District 

Wycmimg 

F.E.  Warm  AFB 

F<xt  David  A.  Russell 

(Akers.  1992b) 

Base  Compfehenaive  Planniny  Pmcess.  Cultural  resources  management 
is  one  aqrect  of  tire  Air  Force  Base  Comprehensive  Planning 

process  that  identifies  long-term  priorities  and  goals  of  the  installation 
and  translates  those  priorities  and  goab  into  concrete  land  use,  &cility, 
and  related  infiastiucture  objectives  and  policies,  as  well  as  natural 
resoiinre  protection  and  efficient  use  of  all  resources.  (Dept  USAF, 
1989a:l-5) 
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Figure  1  shows  how  each  component  plan  addresses  ^cific  fonctions  or 
programs  for  the  base.  Air  Force  cultural  resources  management  planning  is 
part  of  the  much  broader  category  of  natural  resources.  Natural  Resource 
components  of  the  BCP  are  required  by  Air  Force  regulations  (Dept  USAF, 
1989a).  The  Natural  Resources  conqmnent  plan  "must  be  closely  coordinated 
[with  all  other  component  plans]  to  ensure  consistency  and  compatibility  (Dept 
USAF,  1989a:2-ll). 


Enviranmental  Quaity 
rracscsioffi 


Natural  nesources 
Cultural  Raaources  I 


Land  USa  Plaaninf 

Infrastructure 

Systems 


Quality  of  Life  Programs 
Socioeconomic  Aspects 


Figure  1.  Base  Coiiq>rehensive  Component  Plans  (Dept  USAF,  1989a) 

Cottchisigp 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  subsequent  legislation  has 
had  a  ngnificant  impact  on  the  way  private  and  public  entities  operate.  The  Air 
Force  and  DOD  are  no  exception. 

Complying  with  legal  requirements  for  historic  preservation  involves  a 
consultrdion  process  to  determine  the  significance  and  eligibility  of  the  cultural 
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and  Mstoric  resources  in  question.  The  Air  Force  has  numerous  holdings  which 
have  already  been  identified.  It  is  likely  that  additional  resources  will  be 
identified  in  the  future. 

Air  Force  cultural  resources  management  activities  are  governed  by  the 
same  legislation  and  regulations  which  govern  the  activities  of  other  entities. 
Additionally,  Air  Force  regulation  AFR 126-7,  Historic  Preservation,  and  AFR 
86>4,  Base  Comprehensive  Planning,  are  inqjortant  elements  in  the  Air  Force 
effort  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirements  for  sound  management  of  the 
nation’s  cultural  resources. 

Over  the  years,  this  nation's  cultural  resources  have  been  given  increasing 
levels  of  protection  under  the  law.  Like  other  aspects  of  environmental 
protection,  the  legal  requirements  for  cultural  resource  protection  are  not  likely 
to  diminish  in  the  future.  If  anything,  there  may  be  even  more  stringent 
requirements.  Several  DOD  studies  have  outlined  the  need  for  additional 
training  of  staff  which  are  re^nsible  for  the  sound  management  and  stewarship 
of  Air  Force  culture  resources.  A  cultural  resources  management  primer  is  one 
tool  to  help  Air  Force  staff  meet  the  challenge. 
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Introduction 


.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  outline  the  methods  used  in  tiie 
development  of  the  Cultural  Resources  Management  Primer.  The  chapter 
includes  a  summary  of  the  research  method,  as  well  as  sections  on  data 
collection,  content  analysis,  primer  format,  and  validation  of  the  research 
product  The  final  methodology  employed  in  the  research  was  eclectic  in  style, 
using  two  separate  AFTT  theses  as  a  basis.  However,  the  authors  attemp  ted  to 
in^rove  upon  these  previously  completed  thesis  methodologies. 

RfiSfiagch-Mgthbd 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  produce  a  USAF  base-level  pririKr  to 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  requirements,  standards,  and  procedures  concerning  the 
preservation  of  cultural  resources.  Two  research  objectives  were  identified 
during  the  scoping  of  this  project  Objective  One  was  the  identification  of 
^sting  sources  of  cultural  resource  information.  Objective  Two  was  to  identify 
the  appropriate  characteristics  of  a  useful  primer. 

Objective  One  and  its  sub-objectives  were  designed  to  determine  what 
requirements  tiie  Air  Force  must  meet  to  cotxq>ly  with  cultural  resource 
legislation  and  how  those  requirements  meld  into  the  current  Air  Force 
environmental  compliance  programs.  Objective  Two  and  its  sub-objectives 
were  designed  to  determine  the  content  and  format  of  the  primer. 

An  AFTT  thesis  by  Captain  Richard  T.  l>evereaux  addressed  the  problem 
of  condensing  enormous  amounts  of  data  into  a  single  source.  While  this  thesis 
was  did  not  research  cultural  resources,  it  did  offer  an  excellent  basis  for  this 


research.  Within  the  Devereaux  thesis,  information  was  gathered  and  organized 
"in  a  matrix  format  so  that  each  ...  issue  could  be  cross-referenced  with  the 
appropriate  source  document"  (Devereaux,  1988:51).  Use  of  this  "matrix 
approach"  allowed  the  data  collected  on  cultural  resources  and  historic 
preservation  issues  to  be  "integrated  and  ^thesized  into  several  topical  areas 
which  provide  a  useful  organizational  structure"  (Devereaux,  1988:106)  for  the 
prirr^r .  The  matrix  approach  not  only  provided  a  usehil  way  to  categorize  the 
data,  but  provided  the  basis  of  the  table  of  contents  for  the  primer  (Devereaux, 

1 988 ; 1 06- 1 07).  Figure  2  illustrates  the  entire  research  process. 


Figure  2.  Thesis  Research  Diagram,  Revised  from  Devereaux 
(Devereaux,  1988:52) 
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Similar  to  the  validation  method  employed  by  Dcvereaux,  an  "expert 
panel"  process  was  used  to  validate  the  primer.  However,  this  research 
validation  process  occurred  in  two  stages.  Fir^,  the  Expert  Pane!  (Table  5) 
reviewed  the  topical  areas  proposed  for  the  primer  as  a  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  collected  data.  This  step  was  not  used  in  the  Devereaux  research.  In  the 
final  validation  step,  the  Expert  Panel  reviewed  the  convicted  primer  document 
The  completed  piimer  b  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

DateCpilfidioa 

InfomuUion  for  this  research  was  drawn  fiom  several  sources,  including 
an  exploratoiy  research  (unstructured  interviews  and  literature  review), 
specialized  training,  and  telephone  interviews. 

Exploratory  Research.  The  exploratory  research  began  with  unstructured 
interviews  with  experts  in  the  historic  preservatioa  field.  Tl^se  interviews 
indicated  the  relevant  data  sources.  These  data  sources  included:  DOD 
regulations,  directives.  Congressional  law,  training  courses.  Advisory  Council 
and  National  Park  Service  publications,  and  other  sources  of  preservation 
infomiation. 

Literature  Review.  Literature  on  the  subject  area  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
informidion  required.  As  this  is  a  specialized  field,  a  significant  H>[tion  of  the 
information  came  from  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  State  Historic  Preservation  OfiRcers  (SHPOs), 

HQ  USAF/CEVP  (Office  of  Cultural  Resources).  HQ  USA/CEHSC  (Office  of 
Cultural  Resources),  MAJCOM  historic  preservation  officers  and  Base  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  (BHPOs' 
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The  bibliogcs^hies  of  initially  obtained  materials  provided  other  sources. 
Additionally,  a  search  of  coix^utetked  data  bases  such  as  DIALOG  and  DTIC 
was  conducted  to  identify  sources  of  infoimation. 

Specialiyad  Traininy.  The  researchers  attended  a  training  course 
conducted  by  dte  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  This  course  was 
designed  to  provide  managers  of  Federal  in^allations  much  of  the  information 
needed  to  comply  with  legal  requirements  for  cukural  and  historic  preservation 
of  resources  (ACHP,  1992). 

CgntentAaalyas 

The  level  of  coverage  or  content  of  the  primer  was  difficult  to  determine. 
Several  methods  were  used  to  resolve  the  issues  to  be  covered  in  the  primer 
document;  however,  a  certain  amount  of  subjectivity,  on  the  part  of  the  authors, 
was  required  in  diis  stfage  of  the  research.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  this 
subjectivify,  base-level  and  MAJCOM  personnel  working  cultural  resource 
issues  were  interviewed  for  input  After  the  interview  phase  of  the  project,  the 
researchers  conducted  a  literature  review  and  requested  input  from  the  Expert 
Panel. 

Interviews.  MAJCOM  and  base-level  personnel  who  woik  cultural 
resource  issues  were  interviewed  by  telephone.  The  interviews  provided 
information  relating  to  the  level-of-content  and  format  of  a  base-level  primer. 
Telephone  interviewing  offers  several  advantages  in  the  gathering  information. 
These  advantages  include  a  hi^  resqponse  rate  and  rapid  completion  (Babbit  and 
Nystrom,  1989:11;  Emory,  1991:330-332). 

For  this  project  it  was  desired  to  gather  as  many  complete  ideas  as 
posrible  from  the  interview  process.  ”A  structured  interview  using  open-ended 
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questions  [produces] ...  more  complete  infonnntion  than  a  typical  questionnaire” 
(Babbitt  and  Nystrom:12).  The  questions  used  for  the  telephone  interviews  with 
Air  Force  personnel  were  drawn  fix>m  a  1992  Advisory  Council  survey  of  DOD 
installations  and  the  Lavery  thesis,  which  used  a  survey  of  base-level  personnel 
to  determine  the  content  of  a  users  guide  (ACHP,  1991a;  Lavery,  1988).  The 
interview  questions,  shown  in  Appendix  B,  were  pilot  te^d  on  AFTT  students. 

Non  probability  sampling  was  used  because  '’such  a  procedure 
satisfactorily  [met]  the  sanq)ling  objectives”  (Emory,  1991 :273)  of  the  research. 
The  sample  of  bases  to  be  interviewed  was  drawn  from  bases  that  owned  a 
property,  as  of  December  1991,  which  is  listed  or  is  eligible  to  be  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places .  The  person  designated  as  the  Base  or 
MAJCOM  Historic  Preservation  Officer  was  interviewed.  This  population  was 
used  because  these  bases  have  intuitively  acquired  a  substantial  amount  of 
eiq>erience,  and  hence  provided  more  useful  and  objective  input  related  to  the 
research. 

To  ensure  that  any  concerns  which  might  have  been  unique  were 
addressed,  several  MAJCOM  personnel  were  also  interviewed  .  The  limited 
objectives  of  this  research  required  that  the  audiors  look  only  "for  a  range  of 
conditions  or  for  exatrq>les  of  dramatic  variations”  (Emory,  1991 :273). 

Content  Literature.  Current  literahite  on  the  topic  of  determining  the 
content  of  a  manual  was  reviewed.  This  information  coveted  a  ^as  such  as  the 
definition  of  the  audience,  understanding  the  audience,  type  of  content,  and 
organizing  manuals  (Price,  1984:1-131;  Lavery,  1988:16). 

Draft  OutHne  Development  The  exploratory  literature  review  and 
telephone  interviews  provided  the  information  requited  to  develop  an 
information  matrix.  The  matrix  allowed  for  a  method  to  put  the  data  into  a 
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useful  foim.  Hie  data  source  infoimatioii  was  organized  into  a  "matrix  format 
so  dial  each  [cultural  resource]  issue  could  be  crosa>ieferenced  with  its 
^ropriate  source  document  [or  interview]"  (Devereuix,  1988 :5 1 ).  This 
information  was  used  to  develop  a  draft  outline  for  the  primer. 

The  Expert  Panel  was  given  a  copy  of  this  draft  outline  for  review, 
comments,  and  recommended  revisions.  An  Eiqpert  Panel  analysis  of  the 
information  was  convicted  to  determine  if  the  content  and  format  of  the  primer 
was  apprc^riate.  This  phase  of  the  research  also  verified  that  no  significant 
areas  were  overlooked. 

Format  AlTermifivea 

The  appropriate  publication  format  of  the  primer  was  determined  by  two 
methods.  First,  current  exaziqiles  of  manuals  and  bulletins  were  reviewed  for 
their  format  characteristics.  These  exanqiles  included  Air  Force  environmental 
and  planning  manuals,  Advisory  Council  publications,  and  National  Park 
Service  publications.  Second,  information  concerning  the  format  of  published 
documents,  desk-top  publishing,  and  general  a{^arance  of  a  manual  was 
reviewed  (Lavery,  1988:21-25) .  This  infonnation  was  also  included  in  the  data 
matrix  for  ease  of  use . 

Primer  Validation 

The  Expert  Panel  reviewed  the  primer  for  accuracy  and  subject  matter 
content  The  primer  was  revised  to  incorporate  the  conunents  of  the  reviewers. 
The  members  of  the  Expert  Panel  were  contacted  during  the  developmental 
stage  of  this  research  project  and  consented  at  that  time  to  involvement  in  the 
project 
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Cga^hMion 

As  Uiustrated  by  the  above  discussion,  several  methodologies  were 
enqiloyed  to  produce  a  USAF  base-level  primer  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
requirements,  starulaids,  and  procedures  concerning  the  preservation  of  cultural 
resources.  Tlte  Devereaux  and  Lavery  theses  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
methodology,  but  an  additional  Expert  Panel  review  was  included,  in  hopes  of 
inqjtoving  Um  content  level  of  the  product  The  chapters  that  follow  discuss  the 
results  of  the  methodology,  the  conclusions,  and  the  recommendations  which 
evolved  from  die  study. 
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IV.  Rgaults 


IntiDdiictiQii 

Abase-level  primer  forU.  S.  Air  Foice  Ciiltiiral  Resources  Maiu^eineiit 
vras  piodiiDM}  liy  tliis  research  effort  The  authors  used  the  methodology 
mitliiied  prevkuiriy  in  C!hapter  Three  fordevefopment  of  the  fundameatal  text 
book.  Applkarion  of  the  methodology  was  relatively  stiaigiht  forward. 

Asshnilatiag  a  large  volume  of  information  and  condensing  tibe  most 
pertinent  data  into  a  user-fiiendly  document  was  a  challenging  task.  The 
researchers  collected  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  organized  the 
data  into  topical  areas.  The  initial  topical  outline  for  the  primer  was  developed 
from  a  matrix  of  issues  and  data  sources.  Given  the  volume  of  data,  it  was  not 
until  aflerthe  Expert  Panel  had  reviewed  the  proposed  scope  of  the  primer  that 
die  researcheis  proceeded,  with  a  large  degree  of  confidence,  with  the  writing  of 
die  primer  document 

As  a  final  validation  of  the  project  the  menfoers  of  the  Expert  Panel 
reviewed  the  USAF  Cultural  Resources  Vhnayefneiit  Primer.  All  panelists  felt 
the  researchers  had  produced  an  acceptable  or  even  an  outstanding  document 

Data  Collection  Process 

Initial  exploratory  interviews  with  historic  preservation  e7q>etts  provided 
irqnd  to  what  data  sources  were  available.  The  research  relied  heavily  on  the 
personal  and  telqihoiie  interviews  with  these  mtperts  to  augment  the  literature 
review  process  to  insure  all  relevant  information  was  collected.  Three  sources 
were  used  to  identiiy  the  legal  requirements  for  the  prelection  of  cultural 
rssmirces  (Research  Objective  la).  These  sources  were  The  Council,  The 
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Natioiial  l^uk  Service,  and  The  Section  106  Training  Course.  Interviews  with 
various  Air  Force  and  Army  personnel  assisted  in  the  identificatk}n  and 
determination  of  Research  (Xrjectives  lb  through  Id. 

The  Advisory  Ccnmcil  was  interviewed  to  determine  what  sources  of 
informatmn  inibli^ed  by  them  would  be  a{^ropriate  as  reference  material  for 
the  primer.  Af^ndix  C  (Advisory  Council  Publications)  lists  the  publications 
recommended  by  The  Council  (Naber,  1992).  The  National  Park  Service  was 
also  interview^  to  determine  the  sources  of  information  in  which  the  Paric 
Service  recommended  for  this  project  Dr.  Tun  McKeown  recomn^nded  the 
publications  listed  in  Af^ndix  C  (NPS  PublicationsXMcKeown,  1992).  The 
Section  106  Training  Course  also  allowed  for  a  first-hand  interview  session  with 
The  Council  instructors.  The  instructors  supplied  input  to  the  data  source  list 
(ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 

Various  interviews  with  Air  Force  and  Army  cultural  resources 
manag<»nent  personnel  supplied  the  information  required  to  answer  research 
questions  lb  through  Id.  Appendix  C  lists  the  data  sources  conqiiled  through 
these  interviews. 

Contgat  Amdyrig 

Often  manuals  can  turn  out  to  be  "unhelpful,  inaccurate,  [and]  non 
communicative"  (Price,  1984:6).  There  ate  many  reasons  for  a  bad  manual. 

The  four  main  reasons  according  to  Jonathan  Price  ate  the  schedule  for 
completion  of  the  project,  lack  of  audience  definition,  poor  design,  and  disdain 
for  the  audieiice  (Price,  1984:6).  The  schedule  for  Uiis  project  was  already  set 
during  the  Uieris  development  stage.  The  »nhots  certainly  did  not  have  any 
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disdain  for  the  audience  of  the  piimer.  However,  defining  the  audience  and 
designing  the  primer  were  not  as  sin^listic. 

Identity  the  Target  Audience,  Price  noted  there  are  five  areas  in  which  to 
undendand  tire  audience.  These  areas  were  "get  specific,  dintinguiah  between 
audiences,  deepen  die  focus  on  their  goals,  remenfoer  they're  smait,  oiganize 
around  what  they  want,  imagine  their  questions,  and  conduct  research"  (Price, 
1984:31-34). 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  research,  die  authors  intended  to  identify  the 
target  audience  through  the  remits  of  an  Advisory  Council  survey  of  DOD 
installations  and  MAJCOMs.  The  results  of  the  Advisory  Council  survey, 
however,  were  not  conqileted  in  time  foruse  by  the  authors  (ACHP,  1991a). 

The  researchers  initially  anticipated  dud  the  baae-level  Historic 
PreservaticMi  Officer  was  the  most  likely  natural  user  of  a  cultural  resources 
primer.  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officers  were  interviewed  by  telephone. 
Amoi^  the  issues  that  were  normally  discussed  was  the  subject  of  who  the 
primer  ^fould  be  written  for.  Several  of  the  base  staff  feh  there  was  a  need  to 
educate  upper  management,  as  well  as  provide  information  for  the  Historic 
Preservation  Officer. 

The  1992  Strategic  Planning  Conference  on  Natural  and  Cultural 
Resources  was  Iteld  by  HQ  USAF  in  Match.  The  objective  of  the  conference 
"was  to  (kvek^  a  long-range  plan  for  managing  natural  and  cultural  resources 
on  USAF  installations  wotid-wide"  (Dept  USAF,  1992b:l).  One  of  the  sub¬ 
objectives  of  diis  conference  was  to  develop  a  "concept  for  Air  Force  Pamphlets 
to  siqiport  the  [new  USAF]  regulations"  (Dept  USAF,  1984:1).  The  Cultural 
Remurces  Working  Group  concluded  that  the  cultural  resources  pamphlet  or 
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instnictioii  ’’should  be  written  for  use  by  civil  engineers  and  planners  as  well  as 
for  cuttuial  resource  managers"  (Dept  USAF,  1984:3). 

This  HQ  USAF  policy  decision  identified  the  target  audience  for  a 
cultumi  resources  primer.  There  is  no  formal  connection  between  die  primer 
that  was  produced  for  this  research  project  and  the  Air  Force  instructions  which 
will  suf^it  die  new  Air  Force  regulations  or  diiecdves.  However*  the  subject 
matter  of  the  primer  is  closely  related  to  the  proposed  Air  Force  Cultural 
Resource  Instruction.  The  Air  Force  policy  decision  also  mirrored  what  the 
researchers  had  been  told  in  some  of  the  interviews  with  base-level  staff. 
Namely*  information  is  needed  not  only  for  the  Hi^oric  Preservation  Officer, 
but  management  as  well. 

The  target  audience  was  determined  to  be  primarily  the  base  .cultural 
resources  manager  and  civil  engineering  managers  in  all  areas  of  the  BCP 
process.  The  authors  assumed  that  the  readers  of  the  primer  were  professionals 
in  their  field*  but  not  necessarily  in  the  field  of  cultural  resources. 

Determine  Type  of  Information.  The  organization  and  content  of  the 
primer  was  developed  through  interviews  with  the  base-level  and  MAJCOM 
personnel,  and  an  extensive  literature  review  of  information  on  the  topic.  The 
recommendations  of  the  expert  panel  which  reviewed  the  draft  outline  of  the 
primer  and  the  primer  document  also  significantly  sh^>ed  the  information 
content  of  the  primer. 

A  primer  based  more  on  reference  versus  tutorial  was  determined  to  be 
the  most  ai^n^riate.  A  "tutorial  offers  ^p-by-step  training  focused  on  a 
paftkttlar  activity*"  guiding  readers  through  ever  step  (Price*  1984:53). 
However*  a  reference  manual  "offers  procedures  that  users  can  apply  in  many 
rfifferent  circumstances,  giving  exceptions*  warnings,  asides,  and  extra  data" 
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(Price,  1984:53).  The  interviews  with  base-level  staff  did  not  directly  reveal  the 
appropriate  format  for  the  primer,  although  several  of  the  individuals  who  were 
interviewed  preferred  a  topical  format  for  the  primer  (Appendix  B).  Reference 
materials  such  as  points  of  contact  were  located  mainly  in  the  appendixes  to  the 
primer. 

n«tft  5Snuice  Analysis.  The  interview  and  data  collection  process  pin¬ 
pointed  the  primary  s<Hirces  of  cultural  resource  data  relevant  to  the  Air  Force. 
Although  a  massive  amount  of  information  was  con^iled,  none  of  this  data 
provided  a  single  condensed  source  of  information  needed  by  novice  personnel 
charged  with  satisfying  Air  Force  obligations. 

Once  the  data  was  con^iled,  foe  "matrix  ^proach"  (Devereaux, 
1988:106)  was  used  to  develop  a  topical  outline  of  foe  primer  subject  matter. 
The  process  included  categorizing  all  of  foe  data  sources  that  foe  experts 
considered  offteial  reference  material.  These  data  sources  inchided,  regulations, 
directives,  preservation  law,  ofiBcial  publications,  training  programs,  interviews, 
and  other  documents  concerning  cultural  resources  management .  Six  separate 
categories  evolved  after  foe  data  sources  were  grouped.  This  process  involved 
numerous  subjective  decisions  on  foe  part  of  the  authors. 

The  categories  of  data  sources  that  evolved  from  this  subjective  grouping 

were: 

1.  Federal  Cultural  Resource  Law/Executive  Order 

2.  Federal  Regulations 

3.  Implementing  Agency  Publications 

4.  Training  programs 

5.  DODDii^ves/Programs/Regulations/Publications 

6.  Other  sourcesTteta  Bases 

Topfo  Idffatificitign-  After  reviewing  all  of  foe  data  sources,  topic  areas 
were  identifted.  This  was  also  a  subjective  process  on  foe  part  of  foe  authors.  If 
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the  infonnadon  did  not  pertain  to  Air  Force  cultural  resource  concerns,  it  was 
not  included  in  the  data  matrix.  Once  the  topic  areas  were  identified,  they  were 
dien  gtDiqred  into  main  headings  to  allow  for  ease  of  placement  into  separate 
chapters  in  the  primer.  A  total  of  twenty-eight  topic  areas  were  originally 
identified  and  were  subsequently  narrowed  or  grouped  into  six  main  headings. 
Appendix  D  shows  the  results  of  the  grouping  of  the  data  into  headings  and  sub¬ 
headings.  These  headings  were: 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Overview  of  Cultural  Resources  Management  Policy 

3.  Legislation 

4.  The  Section  106  Process 

5.  Air  Force  Cultural  Resources  Management/Planning  Processes 

6.  How  Can  You  Make  This  All  Woilc? 

The  above  headings  were  used  for  the  main  headings  of  the  draft  topical 
outline  of  the  primer.  See  Appendix  E  for  the  draft  outline  of  the  primer  which 
was  developed.  This  draft  outline  for  the  primer,  which  was  essentially  a 
proposed  table  of  contents,  was  reviewed  by  the  panel  of  experts. 

Determination  of  the  Appropriate  Format 

Ibe  literature  review  focused  on  several  key  areas  of  concern  for  the 
primer  format  These  areas  of  concern  included:  the  table  of  contents,  writing 
style,  illustrations,  page  layout  and  general  design.  The  overall  constmction  of 
the  primer  had  its  structural  begiimings  in  the  development  of  the  Table  of 
Contents.  This  structure  was  used  because  "people  count  on  your  table  of 
contents  as  an  outline  of  the  material,  as  an  indication  of  what  you  consider  the 
mayor  and  minor  topics,  and  as  a  map  leading  them  to  the  information  they 
need"  (Price,  1984:65). 
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Table  of  Contents.  When  possible,  the  headings  within  chapters  of  the 
primer  contained  verbs.  A  series  of  verb  phrases  can  suggest  that  the  primer 
will  help  readers  do  teal  work,  not  just  learn  about  a  series  of  subjects.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  each  heading  used  strictly  nouns.  Questions  were  also  used 
minimally  to  make  the  headings  mote  interesting.  Finally,  headings  consisting 
only  of  key  words  were  avoided  (Price,  1984:66). 

Within  the  primer  itself,  several  key  ideas  were  used  to  make  the  primer 
more  user>fiiendly.  The  literature  indicated  that  our  initial  page  or  two  should 
show  the  readers  how  to  use  the  manual.  "In  this  way,  you  advertise  the 
different  ways  to  use  you  manual  and  the  different  entry  points"  (Price, 

1984:68).  This  section  was  then  coupled  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  primer 
and  explanation  on  what  it  can  do  for  the  reader. 

Writing  Styles.  Several  guidelines  for  writing  sentences  within  the  primer 
were  found.  Ritvo  and  Kearsley  state  that  the  "readability  of  a  document  that 
follows  these  rules  will  be  much  higher  than  one  Cbat  doesn’t"  (Ritvo  and 
Kearsley,  1987:1 18).  These  general  principles  for  writing  sentences  include  the 
following: 

•  Write  short  sentences. 

•  Use  active  voice. 

•  Use  personal  pronouns. 

•  Use  action  verbs  and  avoid  nouns  created  fiom  verbs. 

•  Do  not  insert  excess  information  into  a  sentence. 

•  List  conditions  separately. 

•  Avoid  multiple  negatives. 

•  Avoid  deletion  of  cormecting  words. 

•  Avoid  urmecessary  and  difficult  words.  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley, 
1987:118) 

Research  into  what  was  considered  a  "short  sentence"  identified  a  general 
rule  of  diumb.  The  ideal  line  length  is  two  times  the  point  size.  Sentences 
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which  contain  50-70  characters  are  the  most  readable  (Makuta  and  Lawrence, 
1986:124). 

Page  Layout  There  were  several  considerations  given  to  the 
development  of  the  primer  page  layout  These  considerations  included : 
typography,  page  size,  use  of  columns,  justification,  placement  of  illustrations, 
and  placenMnt  of  page  numbers  and  headers. 

Variation  in  tjrpe  style  and  size  are  valuable  for  setting  headings  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  document  There  were  several  type  styles  to  choose  from,  but  the 
miyority  of  the  cultural  resource  documents  encountered  used  Times  Roman 
font  This  style  or  font  was  selected  to  be  consistent  with  these  other 
documents.  Type  style  within  illustrations  used  Gill  Sans  to  denote  a  separation 
between  text  and  illustration.  An  inqwttance  was  also  indicated  concerning  the 
overuse  of  highlighting  (bold,  underlining,  italics,  c^itals)  within  a  document 
(Freeman  and  Bacon,  1990:64;  Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1987:125).  "Too  much 
highlighting  on  the  same  page  tends  to  cancel  out  and  fails  to  produce  the 
enyrhasis  intended"  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1987:127). 

The  page  size  of  the  primer  was  determined  by  reviewing  the  data 
sources  and  through  the  interviews.  Several  of  the  interviews  (Appendix  B) 
indicated  an  8  1/2"  x  11 "  document  would  be  of  most  use.  This  correlated  with 
the  data  sources  (Appendix  C).  Most  of  the  cultural  resources  documents 
printed  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  National  Park  Service  are  also  8  1/2"  x 
1 1"  in  size  with  three-ring  binder  holes  punched  in  the  document  to  allow 
several  documents  to  be  stored  together.  This  format  was  selected  to  allow  for 
consistency  and  better  organization  with  other  supplementary  material. 
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Hie  Uteiatuie  oa  the  'iie  of  columns  iadkaied  the  "stagie  moi^  iru^itaat 
elemeat  of  page  layout  is  space"  (Ritvo  and  Kearaley,  1987:126),  Ritvo  and 
Keaisky  stated 

Om:  of  the  moirt  coimuon  failings  of  pooriy  deagsed  documents  ts 
the  lack  of  sufiBcient  white  s{»ce  in  margins  and  between  tcoluums  orj 
sections.  Vi^lthout  angile  white  space,  a  document  becomes  too  dense  and 
difficult  to  read.  Dhistiations  can  be  used  to  produce  white  spme  as  well 
as  spacing.  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1987:126) 

Columns  can  be  used  both  to  improve  readability  and  to  cteate  white  ^ace.  A 

narrow  cohinin  can  be  read  quicker  than  a  full  page  text  (Freeman  and  Bacon. 

1990:63),  Line  widths  of  five  to  ten  words  were  used  to  produce  "optimum 

reading  speeds"  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  19  ^7:127). 

Another  decision  involved  choosing  between  the  use  of  ragged- right  or 

justified  text  Research  concerning  which  of  these  two  to  use  indicated  that 

ragged-ii^t  margins  are  easier  to  read.  Makuta  and  Lawrence  recommend  the 

use  of  ragged-light  margiiis.  When  text  is  justified  on  both  sides  words  are  often 

^-oed  too  &r  apart  This  extra  apace  can  cwse  problems  with  the  readers 

ability  to  identify  words.  They  also  recommended  that  unless  the  publishing 

prognun  being  used  can  handle  micro  pacing  and  hyphenation,  full- 

justificatioa  should  not  be  used  (Makuta  and  Lawrence,  1986:125).  Ragged- 

right  was  determined  to  be  the  appropriate  choice  for  the  primer. 

The  literature  indicated  that  there  are  several  methods  of  pUcing  headers 

and  footers.  They  are  used  to  help  the  reader  keep  the  "current  topic  ,o  mind 

and  make  it  easy  to  find  things  when  reviewing  orbrowsing"  (Ritvo  and 

Kearsley,  1987:129).  Often  it  was  found  during  the  literature  review  that 

chapter  titles  were  placed  in  the  header  with  the  footer  containing  the  document 

title  and  page  number.  The  page  numbers/footers  and  headers  are  flush  right  on 
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a  nght-haad  pa^  and  the  reverse  on  a  left>hand  page  (Freeman  and  Bacon, 
1990:66;  Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1987:128).  Although  there  were  deviations  found 
in  thejw  guidelines,  this  was  the  method  selected  for  the  primer  because  i!  be^  fit 
all  of  the  principles  of  page  laycHit  which  were  revealed  in  the  lUeiatuie  review. 
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The  literature  indicated  that  Uhistrations  "should  be  used  to 


slmw  results  or  relationships  in  the  form  of  graphs  or  charts  to  depict  the  steps  in 
a  proc^hire,  to  help  explain  a  concept  or  process,  or  to  attract  attention"  (Ritv ' 
and  Kearsley,  1987:120).  The  overall  principle  of  illustration  "ii  to  ensure  that 
the  illustration  helps,  not  hinders,  the  reader"  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1987 : 1 2 1 ). 
Illustrations  of  Air  Force  properties  eligible  and  listed  on  the  National  Register 
were  used  to  show  the  reader  what  is  considered  a  eligible  property.  Other 
illustrations  were  used  both  to  attract  attention  and  to  help  explain  concepts  and 
processes. 

The  placement  of  the  dlustiations  as  weU  and  the  headers  and  footers 
was  a  mi^r  consideration  when  the  flow  of  the  document  was  evaluated.  The 
intention  of  primer's  flow  was  to  lead  the  reader's  eye  through  the  document 
This  was  done  to  alleviate  the  need  for  a  reader  to  go  back  and  forth  over  a  page 
several  times  in  order  to  process  information  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1 987: 1 26).  A 
large  headline  or  illustration  was  placed  above  or  to  the  right  of  additional  text 
to  be  read.  Ritvo  and  Kearsley  state  that  if  "the  most  eye-catching  component  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  is  likely  that  the  reader  will  not  read  any  of  the  copy 
above  this  component"  (Ritvo  and  Kearsley,  1987:127). 

General  Desifn.  Several  existing  Air  Force  planning  documents  were 
reviewed  for  consistency  with  the  characterises  of  format  discussed 
previously.  These  doenmente  were  the  pualitv  of  Life  Planning  Bulletin. 
ComnnutdeT's  Guide  to  Environmental  Qualitv.  Land  Use  Planning  Bulletin, 
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Airman  Communities,  and  Area  Development  Planning  Bulletin.  Each  of  these 
documents  used  some  or  aU  of  the  format  characteristics  found  in  the  literature 
review. 

The  Quality  of  T  Jfe  Planniny  Bulletin  used  only  a  page  footer  with  the 
page  numirer  on  the  right-hand  side  of  each  page.  Reading  the  page  number 
with  this  format  was  difficult  Plenty  of  white  space  was  found  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  each  page  which  was  used  as  an  area  for  figures  or  notes.  High¬ 
lighting  was  also  kept  to  a  minimum  (Dept  USAF,  1989b:l-l  to  4-7). 

The  Commanders  Guide  to  Environmental  Qualitv  used  both  a  header 
and  a  footer.  The  header  contained  the  title  of  the  document  as  well  as  the  page 
number.  This  page  numbering  system  was  not  as  effective  as  numbering  the 
pages  within  the  footer.  The  authors  found  when  they  were  searching  for 
q>ecific  pages  tlrey  used  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  is  a  natural  tendency. 
However,  ^ce  the  page  number  was  at  the  top  of  the  pi^e,  the  search  for  a 
specific  was  often  tedious.  The  general  layout  of  the  text  and  illustrations  was 
well  planned  and  followed  the  guidelines  of  format  (Dept  USAF,  1991f:l-126). 

The  Tnnd  ITae  Planning  and  Area  Development  ^^mniny  bulletins  did  not 
use  a  header  or  a  footer.  Only  a  centered  page  nuniber  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
was  used.  This  made  recalling  the  chapter  being  reviewed  difficult  However, 
the  general  layout  of  the  page  was  well  done.  Plenty  of  white  ^ace  was 
available  for  notes  and  the  ilhi^rations  were  well  placed  (Dept  USAF,  1986:1-1 
to  7-10;  Dept  USAF,  1991e:l-l  to  3-62). 

The  Airman  Communities  guide  contained  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  die  literature  review  indicated  a  good  publication  should  contain.  The 
publication  had  both  a  header  and  a  footer.  The  text  was  placed  on  the  right 
hand  ride  oi  the  page  leaving  lots  of  white  space  on  the  left.  Motivational 
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iUiistZHtions  and  attention  notes  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  p^es.  The 
overall  look  of  the  publication  was  very  professional  (Dept.  USAF,  lS^2d). 

Each  of  the  documents  reviewed  were  in  an  8  1/2"  x  1 1 "  format  It  was 
the  authors  opinion  that  the  Area  Development  Planniny  Bulletin  and  the 
Airmen  Commmiitiea  guide  were  the  most  effective.  By  emulating  part  of  the 
design  ai^>ects  of  these  documents  and  following  the  principles  of  format 
discussed  earlier  in  this  clu^>ter  the  general  design  of  the  primer  was  developed. 
Figure  3  indicates  the  general  design  used  for  the  primer  including  pagination, 
headei/footeruse,  and  use  of  columns.  The  word  processing  feature  referred  to 
as  "i^ing  pages"  was  also  used  to  allow  the  page  numbers  and  headei/footer 
schemes  to  be  easily  di^layed  (Jones,  1992:129). 


Figure  3.  Bcample  of  Selected  Primer  Page  Layout 


I 
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DnftQuUmgRievigy 

Tlie  draft  outline  of  the  primer  (Appendix  E)  was  sent  to  each  meniber  of 
die  E}q)eit  Panel  for  their  review  and  comments.  Written  comments  were 
received  fiom  most  of  the  panelists.  Comments  and  recommendations  were 
solicited  by  telephone  fitom  the  others.  Each  of  the  panel  experts  supplied 
reconmiendations  for  improving  the  primer  outline.  Additionally,  several  of  the 
experts  made  overall  comments  on  the  content  of  the  draft  outline.  Following 
are  the  recommendations  ftom  the  expert  panel  review  of  the  proposed  topical 
outline. 


Ms.  Donna  Akers,  HQ  USAF/CEVP,  made  a  substantial  number  of 
comments  and  additions  to  the  draft  outline.  She  recommended  that  a  "good” 
executive  summary  be  used  as  the  overall  theme  of  the  primer,  and  that  the 
primer  not  be  too  detailed.  She  also  stated  that  the  "outline  looked  good  and 
[thoi^t]  the  project  will  be  very  useful  to  the  Air  Force"  (Akers,  1992a).  Ms. 
Akers  comments  included: 

•  List  the  "Penalties  for  Non-Compliance"  section  under  Chapter  3 .0 
(Legislation)  afterthe  requirements  have  been  given. 

•  The  National  Register  (The  Keeper)  should  be  separate  ftom  Chapter 
^.0  (The  Section  106  l4ocess). 

•  The  Section  106  process  should  not  be  covered  in  the  explicit  detail  in 
which  the  draft  outline  showed. 

•  The  one  DOD  directive  should  be  added  to  Chipter  3.0  (Federal 
Regulations  and  Executive  Order). 

•  Enq>hasize  section  4.4  (Integrating  Section  106  with  NEPA  (EIAP)). 

•  Eiiq>ha8ize  that  Air  Force  base  commanders  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations. 

•  Note  the  AFCEE  and  technical  assistance  roles  under  section  5.4  (Air 
Force  Support  Agencies). 

•  Include  surveys  of  cultural  resources  under  section  5.7  (Management 
Tools). 

•  Include  Level  One  compliance  status  for  cultural  resources  under  the 
section  5.8  (Funding  Issues).  (Akers,  1992a) 
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Dr.  Ludlow  Claric  made  a  few  miiior  comments  about  the  draft  outline, 
but  felt  it  was  "a  very  nice  outline  [and]  the  primer  will  be  veiy  useftil  for  the 
MAJCOMs  and  bases"  (Clark,  1992c).  All  of  Dr.  Clark’s  comments  were 
additions  to  die  outline.  He  also  made  a  correction  to  the  title  of  the  primer.  He 
stated  the  actual  title  should  be  "Cultural  Resources  Management  Primer" 

(dark,  1992c).  The  additions  suggested  by  Dr.  Clark  were: 

•  Include  a  brief  discussion  of  some  Air  Force  cultural  resources  and  the 
cultural  resources  program  under  Chi4>ter  2.0. 

•  Add  a  section  under  Chapter  2.0  (Overview  of  Cultural  Resources 
Management)  called  "Benefits  to  the  Air  Force"  which  includes: 

•  Contributions  to  base  coii^)rehensive  planning,  architectural 
cottq>atibility,  quality  of  living  and  working  environments. 

•  Helps  the  base  obtain  expert  assistance  form  the  SHPOs  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

•  Proactive  participation  avoids  project  delays,  etc. 

•  Include  "Interest^  Patties"  under  Section  4. 1  (Participants). 

•  Include  other  roles  that  the  National  Park  Service  plays  in  the  cultural 
resources  program. 

•  Mention  the  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan  in  discussion  of 
Section  4.3  (The  Progxarmnatic  Agreement). 

•  Move  Sections  5.5  (Legacy  Program)  and  5.6  (Relationship  to  the 
Base  Cortq)rehensive  Plan)  to  the  very  end  of  Ch^ter  5.0  (Air  Force 
Cultural  Resources  Management/Planning  Processes). 

•  Emphasize  the  inq>ortance  of  being  proactive  and  eihbracing  the 
program  as  a  helpful  part  of  the  BCP  in  Chapter  6.0  (How  Can  You 
Make  Ihis  All  Work?). 

•  Refer  to  AFR  126-7  in  Appendix  C  (Section  106:  Step-By-Step 
Flowchart).  (Claric,  1992c) 

Mr.  John  Cullinane,  Senior  Architect  for  The  Advisory  Council, 
submitted  a  few  suggestions  to  make  the  primer  more  comprehensive.  These 
mggesttons  included: 

•  Include  reasons  for  compliance  under  Section  2.4  (Penalties  for  Non- 
Conq>liance). 
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•  Inchuk  "Iitfeiiested  Paxties,”  sucli  as  Native  Amexicaiis  under  Section 
4.1  (PaitkqMBte). 

•  Include  "Land  Use  Surveys,"  "Geographical  lafbnnation  Systems," 
and  "Com|nitier£mi  Cuttuial  Resources  Management  Plans"  under 
Sectmn  S.7  (Management  Tools). 

•  Discum  flwA-lOd  process  aiul  categorization  of  projects  under 
Section  5.8  (Fumfing  Issues).  (Oallinane,  1992b) 

Ms.  Lynn  Engteman,  Chief  of  HQ  AFMC  Cuhutal  Resources,  stated  that 

"overall  [the  draft  outline]  was  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  ouftine" 

(j&i^man,  1992b).  She  made  only  the  following  three  si^estions  to  improve 

the  outline: 

•  Insure  that  it  is  known  that  documents  can  also  be  considered  a 
cultuxal  resource  and  possibly  eligible  for  the  National  Register. 

•  Limit  the  discus^n  on  legislation  to  the  laws  the  most  directly  effect 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  a  cuHural  resources  manager. 

•  Include  Section  1 10  responsrbilrties  and  its  link  to  Level  I  compliance 
status.  (Engleman,  1992b) 

Dr.  Jan  Ferguson,  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  Wxight-Patterson 
AFB,  submitted  a  comprehen^e  suggestion  package  with  both  additions  and 
overall  comments.  Her  comments  were  submitted  in  parBgEq>h  form.  She 
ftnmd  the  draft  outline  "to  be  well-organized  and  comprehensive"  (Ferguson, 
1992c).  Dr.  Ferguson  submitted  three  specific  suggestions. 

First,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  explicitly  mention  Section  1 10  of  the 
National  Hi^tic  Preservation  Act  It  is  my  professional  opinion  that  this 
section  of  the  law  is  just  as  important  as  Section  106,  and  will  soon  be 
getting  increased  regulatory  ertphasis.  It  is  therefore  inportant  that 
cultuxal  resources  staff  and  players  in  the  base  comprehensive  piaiming 
process  be  fomiliar  with  the  term  and  its  requirements.  My  suggestion 
would  be  to  introduce  Section  1 10  in  Section  3.1  [Relevant  Legislation] 
of  the  primer  and  also  to  somehow  tie  it  in  with  Chapter  5.0  [Air  Force 
Cultutal  Resources  hfonagementTlanrung  Processes]. 

Second,  during  your  explanation  of  how  to  assess  effects,  it  will  be 
inportant  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  "no  effect"  and  "no  adverse 
effect"  I  would  encourage  you  to  include  the  terms  "no  effect"  "no 
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achreise  efifect,**  and  '’adverse  effect"  on  the  outline  at  Section  4.2(2) 
{Ajaesamg  Effect],  especially  if  this  outline  will  become  the  table  of 
coi^nts  for  the  primer. 

Ideally,  Ibelieve  the  primer  will  be  more  "user-friendly"  if 
.^n^ndix  B  and  C  are  switched,  so  that  the  Section  106  flowchait  is  aK>ie 
immedii^ly  acMS89>le.  (Ferguson,  1992c) 

Mfefor  Tom  Lillk,  Chief  of  USAF  Natural  and  Cultuial  Resources 

Pfogmiiis,  made  only  two  suggestion  to  the  primer  outline.  These  included  the 

adrhtion  of  "Interested  Parties"  to  Section  4.1  (Participants)  and  "Appendix  F: 

List  of  Air  Force  Properties  on  the  National  Register"  (Lillie,  1992b). 

Mr.  William  Metz,  F£.  Warren  AFB,  Chief  of  ^vironmental  Branch, 

made  only  two  general  comments  about  the  primer  outline.  He  felt  as  a 

document  coveting  the  fundamentals  of  cultural  resources,  the  outline  "pretty 

well  covered  Um  essential  topics"  (Metz,  1992c).  He  also  felt  that  even  though 

Chapter  4.0  (The  Section  106  Process)  covered  a  vast  amount  of  infonnation  for 

a  primer,  there  was  teaBy  no  way  of  developing  a  primer  on  the  subject  without 

diat  chapter  (Metz,  1992c). 

£>r.  Constance  Ramirra,  Chief  of  Am^  Natural  and  Culoiral  Resources, 
submitted  four  suggestions  to  iiig>rove  the  primen 

•  Use  the  "Legacy"  definition  when  defining  cultoral  resources. 

•  Explain  the  reli^n  between  Section  106  and  Section  1 10  of  NHPA, 
and  die  relation  between  NHPA  and  other  cultural  resource  laws. 

•  Swap  Chapter  5.0  (Air  Force  Cultural  Resources 
Management/Planning  Processes  with  Chapter  4.0  (The  Section  106 
Process). 

•  Show  how  to  integrate  cultural  resources  management  with  all  of  the 
issues  (X>vered  under  Air  Force  Cultural  Resources 
Management/Planning  Processes.  (Ramirez,  1992b) 

Mr.  Larry  Spanne,  Vandenbetg  AFB  Supervising  Archeologist,  included 

four  suggestion  that  were  primarily  of  an  archeological  nature.  These 

suggestions  included: 
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•  InchKte  emeigeocy  undeitakings  and  waivers. 

•  Include  contract  clauses  and  construction  discovery  plans. 

•  Include  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  [A^A]  permitting 
and  permit  stivers. 

•  lochide  <pia!ification»  report  requirements,  and  curation  of  artifactual 
materials  and  records,  (^arme,  1992c) 

During  this  phase  of  the  research  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
panelists,  Donna  Akers,  was  leaving  the  Air  Force  for  another  job.  Her  draft 
outline  comments  were  incorpotated  into  final  outline,  but  she  was  unable  to 
review  the  final  product  The  authors  felt  her  input  was  too  valuable  to  discard 
even  ftaru^  she  was  unable  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Expert  Par  I. 

Writilig  the  Primer 

a  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  expertf s  suggestions  were  incorporated 
into  the  primer.  Some  of  the  recommendations  were  somewhat  contradictory. 
For  exangrle,  Ms.  Akers  recommended  the  primer  not  be  very  detailed  and 
essentially  comprise  an  executive  summary.  Other  reviewers,  such  as  Dr.  Clack, 
recommended  significant  amounts  of  new  material  to  be  added  to  the  document. 
In  addition  to  changes  suggested  by  the  E}q}ert  Panel,  the  draft  outline  of  the 
pruner  was  modified  to  incorporate  the  concepts  learned  as  part  of  the  literature 
review  and  to  achieve  a  smooth  flow  of  concepts. 

Ch^ter  One  of  the  primer  introduced  the  document  to  the  reader  and  also 
provided  some  historical  background  information.  Chipter  Two  provided  an 
overview  of  the  management  of  cultural  resources.  This  chapter  functioned 
mote  or  less  as  an  executive  summary.  The  terminology  associated  with  cultural 
resource  issues  is  in  a  state  transition.  For  exanple,  the  authors  originally 
started  a  thesis  project  dealing  with  historic  preservation  and  completed  one 
dealing  with  cultural  resources  management  The  Department  of  Defense  uses 
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the  term  "cultural  resources" ,  but  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
does  not  To  minimize  the  confusion  for  the  reader,  Chapter  Two  examined  the 
various  definitions.  As  recommended  by  the  Expert  Panel,  sections  covering 
active  Air  Force  programs  and  the  overall  benefit  to  the  Air  Force  were  also 
included. 

Chapter  Three  consolidated  the  legal  requirements  associated  with 
cultural  resources  management  This  included  Federal  law,  as  well  as  Air  Force 
regul^ons.  Many  of  the  base>level  staff  interviewed  as  part  of  this  project  felt 
that  such  a  section  was  particulariy  important  for  Air  Force  management  An 
attenqit  was  made  to  keep  the  listing  of  Federal  law  relatively  short  The 
literature  review  and  interviews  with  the  e^qrerts  identified  the  most  ^plicable 
Federal  legislation.  Air  Force  regulations  were  in  the  process  of  revision  at  the 
time  of  the  writing.  The  existing  regulations  and  whatever  information  was 
known  about  the  replacement  regulations  were  both  covered. 

Ch^ter  Four  covered  Air  Force  management  and  planning  processes. 

The  author's  originaiiy  intended  this  information  to  be  covered  later  in  the 
document,  along  with  a  wrap>up  chapter  which  covered  working  relationships, 
training  and  so  forth.  However,  comment  fiomthe  expert  panel  favored 
placement  of  information  on  Air  Force  operations  prior  to  details  of  compliance 
with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  Air  Force  management  tools,  such 
as  the  base  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan,  were  discussed  in  Ch^ter 
Four.  Cultural  resource  funding  issues  and  the  overall  relationship  of  cultural 
resources  managen^nt  to  the  Base  Comprehensive  Plan  were  also  covered.  The 
last  section  of  the  chapter  was  wrap-up  and  reminder  of  problem  areas  to  be 
avoided. 
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Ch^>ter  Five  contained  a  summary  of  the  processes  and  requirements  for 
compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA). 
The  information  in  this  chapter  was  drawn  largely  from  training  publications 
from  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservaiion.  Members  of  the  e;q>ert 
panel,  such  as  Mr.  Metz,  recognized  that  the  ch^ter  covering  this  material  was 
rather  long  for  a  primer,  however,  all  of  the  information  was  essential. 

Several  of  the  experts  felt  that  Section  1 10  of  NHPA  was  also  very 
in^rtant,  and  would  become  more  important  in  the  future.  Ch^terSix  was 
added  to  the  primer  in  an  attenq>t  to  draw  some  attention  to  the  issue.  The 
upcoming  issue  of  curation  of  materials  was  also  covered  in  this  ch^ter. 
Cover^e  of  the  Legacy  program  was  the  last  section  of  Chapter  Six.  This 
allowed  the  document  narrative  to  end  with  a  DOD  theme.  Legacy  could, 
however,  fit  well  with  the  other  material  included  in  Chapter  Four. 

The  Appendix  to  the  primer  contained  an  extensive  compilation  of  usefril 
information,  such  as:  points  of  contact,  available  reference  documents,  and 
guidelines  for  base  cultural  resources  mam^ement  plans.  As  recommended  by 
the  Expert  Panel,  a  listing  of  Air  Force  properties  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  was  among  the  data  provided. 

Validation  and  Revision  Process 

The  authors  fiimished  a  copy  of  the  completed  primer,  LfSAF  Cultural 
Resoutcea  Management  Primer  (see  Appendix  A),  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Expert  Panel  (Table  5)  for  review  and  coimnent  This  phase  of  the  research 
validated  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  primer.  All  but  one  of  the  final 
Expert  Panel  reloaded  with  either  written  or  verbal  comments.  Although  the 
overall  reaction  to  the  primer  was  favorable,  each  of  the  members  suggested 
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changes  to  the  booklet  to  so  it  could  be  widely  disseminated  throughout  the 
USAF.  Following  is  a  partial  coir^ilation  of  their  lemarics. 

Remarks.  Dr.  Ludlow  Clark,  Chief  of  Cultural  and  Natural  Resources, 
Air  Force  Center  for  Environmental  Excellance,  Bolling  AFB  DC,  stated  that 
"Ibe  Piimer  is  real  iiiq>ressive  and  alot  more  than  I  had  expected.  This 
document  ^mild  be  dissemioated  in  the  Environmental  Planning  Course  at 
AFTT  after  a  few  stylistic  and  readability  changes  are  made"  (Claric,  1992a). 
However,  he  did  feel  that  the  authors  may  have  q)ent  too  much  time  on  the 
"cultural  resources  management"  versus  "historic  preservation"  issues  than  was 
probably  required  (Clark,  1992a). 

No  specific  comments  were  received  fiom  Mr.  John  Cullinane,  Senior 
Architect  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Washington  DC. 
For  several  weeks  the  researchers  made  numerous  attempts  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Cullinane  and  solicit  input  Mr.  Cullinane  was  finally  contacted,  but 
was  still  unable  to  give  the  authors  any  positive  or  negative  feedback  (Cullinane, 
1992a). 

Ms.  Lynn  Engleman,  Chief  of  HQ  AFMC  Culhiral  Resources,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB  OH,  noted  that  the  Primer  is  "good  and  readable,  has  a  nice  tone, 
and  is  very  conqrtehensive.  It  is  written  at  a  good  level.  It  is  very 
understauidabie"  (Engleman,  1992a).  She  noted  that  the  document  contained 
lots  of  good  work  and  that  the  researchers  "did  a  nice  job  of  synthesizing  all 
a^cts  of  the  job,  especially  for  the  new  person"  (Engleman,  1992a).  Ms. 
Engleman  also  noted  that  staff,  which  ate  new  to  the  cultural  resources 
management  field,  w^uld  find  the  document  helpful.  She  felt  the  primer  would 
be  a  good  first  document  for  new  staff  to  read  (Engleman,  1992). 
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Ill  addition  to  several  minor  corrections  for  the  document  Ms.  Engleman 
noted  that  the  primer  should  emphasize  the  point  that  cultural  resources 
management  is  not  only  the  reiqionsibility  of  the  Base  Historic  Preservation 
Officer,  but  there  are  others  at  the  typical  Air  Force  installation  who  need  to  be 
involved  in  the  process  also.  Some  of  the  other  staff  include  the  base  historian, 
the  security  police,  the  Base  Civil  Engineer,  and  so  fo^th.  Ms.  Engleman  also 
provided  some  additional  information  related  to  funding  issues,  training  of  staff, 
assistance  available,  and  the  curation  of  artifacts.  This  information  was  included 
in  the  primer  (Engleman,  1992a). 

Dr.  Jan  Ferguson,  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  Wiight-Patterson 
AFB  OH,  completed  an  extensive  review  of  the  document  and  responed  by 
stating  that 

We  [2750  ABW/EME]  find  the  primer  to  be  well-written  and  informative, 
and  esqiect  the  cultural  resources  program  managers  and  staff  will  find  it 
extremely  useful.  We  commend  your  efforts  in  creating  the  primer  and 
encourage  you  [the  authors]  to  pmmte  [in  making]  the  primer  available  to 
all  Air  Force  cultural  resource  program  staff.  (Ferguson,  1992a) 

She  did  find  a  few  discrepancies  in  the  document  First  she  felt  that  the 

authors  did  not  claiify  that  the  BHPO  is  delegated  the  authority  to  coordinate 

with  the  SHPO.  Second,  environmental  compliance  funding  priorities  had 

changed  since  the  primer  had  been  drafted.  She  requested  that  those  issues  be 

updated.  Finally,  a  clarification  of  the  authors  discussion  regarding  Cultural 

Resources  Management  Plans  (CRMPs)  and  Programmantic  Agreements  was 

needed.  She  stated  that  "Typically,  an  installation  prepares  a  CRMP  that  gets 

reviewed  and  approved  by  the  SHPO  and  the  Advisory  Council"  (Ferguson, 

1992a). 
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Major  Tom  Lillie,  Chief  of  Natural  and  Cultural  Resource  Programs,  HQ 
USAF/CEVP,  Washington  DC,  felt  the  primer  was  a  "very  good  document,  with 
alot  of  uses  from  MAJCOM  staff,  ail  the  way  down  to  the  installation  user" 
(Lillie,  1992a).  He  also  stated  that  he  wanted  to  use  the  primer  as  a  hand-out  at 
the  new  USAF  Natural  and  Cultural  Resource  Management  Course  the  Air  Staif 
had  developed.  He  did  request  that  the  authors  develop  a  three  to  five  page 
stand-alone  executive  summary  for  commanders  (Lillie,  1992a).  The  authors 
were  unable  to  develop  this  product  before  the  completion  of  the  thesis. 

Mr.  William  Metz,  Chief  Environmental  Branch,  FE  Warren  AFB  WY, 
stated:  "In  general,  I  think  that  the  document  will  be  a  good  contribution  to  the 
program.  It  will  provide  newcomers  to  the  program  with  a  solid  understanding 
of  many  of  the  requirements"  (Metz,  1992a).  He  also  supplied  several  helpful 
comments  fiom  his  personal  experience.  Mainly,  he  was  concerned  that  the 
authors  were  down-playing  the  extensive  amount  of  work  that  is  required  of 
BHPOs  with  regard  to  the  new  federal  curation  regulation  (Metz,  1992a). 

Dr.  Constance  Ramirez,  Army  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  Fort  Belvoir 
VA,  stated  that  the  "format  was  very  good  and  user  friendly.  I  would  like  to  use 
it  as  a  model  for  other  Legacy  publications  of  this  type"  (Ramirez,  1992a).  She 
did  clarify  several  issues  concerning  Ch^ter  1.2  (Historic  Perspective).  She 
also  requested  that  the  citations  be  removed  before  the  document  was  released 
for  better  readability  (Ramirez,  1992a). 

Mr.  Larry  Spanne,  Chief  Archeologist,  Vandenberg  AFB  CA,  like  Mr. 
Metz,  also  felt  the  authors  needed  to  en^hasize  the  new  curation  regulations  (36 
CFR  Part  79).  However,  he  felt  the  primer  was  "very  good,  and  very  readable. 

It  is  the  first  thing  people  who  are  charged  with  cultural  resources  protection 
should  read.  It  will  also  be  good  for  a  commanders  guide,  because  it  explains 
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the  indepthness  of  the  process"  (Spanae,  1992a).  He  recommended  that  "it 
would  make  the  primer  easier  to  read  if  you  (authors)  would  add  chapter 
headings  at  the  beginning  of  eiu;h  chapter^  (Spanne,  1992a). 

Reviaion  Process.  Overall  the  reviewers  provided  valid  and  constructive 
criticisins,  and  insights  toward  the  primer.  While  it  was  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
CuUinane's  comments  were  not  received,  the  other  Ejqpert  Panel  merrbers 
afforded  the  ruithors  the  opportunity  to  incorporate  the  significant  revisions. 
Mainly  the  revisions  included  the  additions  of  general  reference  material  in  the 
q>pendices  of  the  primer.  Also,  the  amhors  corrected  several  grammatica]  errors 
mentioned  by  the  reviewers.  No  revisions  were  made  to  the  format  or  table  of 
contents  of  the  primer,  except  tor  the  addition  of  chapter  headings,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Spanne.  The  bibliography  of  the  primer  was  removed  due  to 
the  eventual  extraction  of  all  citations  before  disseminating  the  primer,  as  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Ramirez. 

^^Tiile  the  primer  would  be  useful  to  cultural  resource  managers  at  this 
time,  the  authors  have  noted  the  ever  evolving  issues  concerning  cultural 
resources.  The  primer  murt  be  updated  penodically  for  it  to  successfully  serve 
its  pumose.  The  following  chapter  concludes  the  research  process  with  a  project 
summary,  findings,  application  of  research,  and  recommendations  for  further 
study. 
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V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Swnmaty 

The  need  for  the  primer  was  verified  in  preiiminaiy  discussions  with  high 
level  Air  Force  personnel  responsible  for  cultural  resource  issues.  The 
development  processes  essentially  consisted  of  resolving  two  research 
objectives.  Those  objectives  included  the  idendfication  of  the  informatioo  to  be 
included  in  the  document  and,  also  determining  the  characteristics  of  the 
document  which  was  produced. 

Information  for  the  primer  was  obtained  fiom  an  extensive  literature 
review,  specialized  training  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Hi^ric 
Preservation,  and  interviews  with  those  familiar  with  cultural  resource  issues, 
such  as  base>level  staff  and  MAJCOM  stafiP.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
collected  information,  a  proposed  topical  outline  for  the  Air  Force  primer  was 
developed,  and  reviewed  by  the  £?q)ert  Panel.  The  completed  primer,  based 
upon  the  revised  outline,  was  reviewed  and  validated  by  the  Expert  Panel. 

The  interaction  with  persons  working  cultural  resource  issues  was 
invaluable  in  the  development  of  the  primer.  The  processes  of  identifying, 
categorizing  and  condensing  the  published  information  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  input  recer.  ^d  from  individuals  actually  working  the  issue. 

Findings 

Everyone  who  was  contacted  as  part  of  this  research  effort  e^qpressed 
siq^it  for  the  development  of  a  cultural  resources  (historic  preservation) 
primer.  Personnel  at  the  base  working  level,  Air  Staff,  and  even  those  at  non- 
Air  Force  agencies  felt  that  the  project  had  merit  In  addition  to  providing 
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mformadon  for  personnel  working  cultural  resource  issues,  many  of  those 
contacted  during  the  course  of  this  research  felt  the  primer  could  be  a  valuable 
tool  to  use  in  educating  Air  Force  base^level  leadership  on  the  importance  of 
cultural  resources  protection. 

The  information  con^iled  in  the  primer  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
knowledge  that  is  needed  to  successfully  manage  a  cultural  resource  program  at 
an  Air  Force  installation.  The  primer  does,  however,  provide  a  starting  point 
from  which  new  personnel  can  gtdher  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  do  the  job 
right  While  the  primer  provides  more  detail  than  base  leadership  may  need, 
portions  of  the  document  can  be  used  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  issues. 

Application  of  Research 

Members  of  the  Expert  Panel,  which  validated  the  completed  document, 
included  numerous  positive  comments  and  recommendations  relative  to  the  end 
product  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  researchers  that  the  completed  primer  can  be 
utilized  by  the  Air  Force  to  increase  awareness  of  cultural  resource  management 
issues.  The  Air  Force  should  publish  the  primer  and  distribute  it  to  all  of  the 
MAJCOMs,  who  can  then  distribute  it  to  all  USAF  installations.  The  primer  can 
also  be  distributed  at  the  new  USAF  Natural  and  Cultural  Resources 
Managenrent  Course,  developed  by  Air  Staff. 

The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Services  should  use  the  primer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  augn^nt  course  material. 
The  primer  may  have  application  in  courses  such  as:  Comprehensive  Planning 
and  Development,  Introduction  to  Environmental  Engineering,  Architectural 
Planning,  and  Environmental  Law  and  Policy. 
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The  primer  may  also  be  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  provide  the  basis  for  Air 
Force  Instruction  19-70  (AFI 19-70),  Cultural  Resources  Management  Current 
Air  Force  Regulations  pertaining  to  cultural  resources  management  and  historic 
preservation  are  in  the  process  of  revision.  The  new  USAF  Directive,  AFD  19-7 
Cultural  Resources,  will  provide  very  little  detail  on  what  base-level  personnel 
need  to4o  in  order  to  ensure  coii^>liance  with  the  law  and  regulations.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  series  of  Air  Force  instructions  will  provide  any  additional 
information  needed  to  supplement  the  new  condensed  directives  (Dept  USAF, 
1992a) .  The  primer  may  be  used  in  whole,  or  in  part,  for  one  the  Air  Force 
instructions  which  will  supplement  AFD  19-7,  the  Air  Force  Cultural  Resources 
Directive. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

Early  on  in  the  investigation  it  became  evident  that  there  does  not  ap^  ^ar 
to  be  a  standard  way  in  which  Air  Force  installations  deal  with  cultural  resource 
management  issues.  Many  base-level  staff  expressed  fhistration  in  dealing  with 
internal  workings  of  the  Civil  Engineering  organization.  There  is  little 
consistency  fix>m  base  to  base  in  the  office  to  which  the  primary  responsibility 
for  cultural  resources  management  responsibility  is  ^signed.  In  some  cases,  the 
base  may  have  a  full-time  archeologist  assigned  to  the  task.  In  other  instances, 
the  responsibility  for  cultural  resources  management  is  delegated  as  an 
additional  duty. 

This  diversity  in  structure  can  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  diversity  that 
exists  in  the  physical  plant  of  Air  Force  installations.  Some  installations  are 
relatively  new,  with  no  apparent  need  for  a  program.  Other  installations  have 
long  histories  and  numerous  obvious  cultural  resources.  The  appropriateness  of 
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where  and  how  the  Air  Force  makes  the  assignment  of  cultural  resource 
management  duties  at  base-level  is  a  topic  that  merits  further  study. 

The  completed  primer  does  not  provide  base-level  staff  vrith  all  of  the 
iafoimation  nee<ted  to  do  a  proper  job  of  cultural  resources  management 
Provision  of  explicit  technical  details  on  cultural  resource  management  issues 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  a  primer.  However,  when  an  installation  is  in  the 
process  of  managing  cultural  resources,  infonnatiou  on  exactly  how  and  what 
work  can  be  accomplished  on  different  types  of  facilities  is  important  This 
information  is  inqrortant  not  only  for  Civil  Engineering  staff,  which  design 
projects  or  provides  maintenance,  but  also  for  building  occupants  which  attempt 
self-help  work.  Further  research  should  be  done  into  the  development  of 
hi^ric  facility  renovation  guidelines  which  are  specific  to  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force. 
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Introduction 


Chapter  I 

Introduction 


l.l  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PRIMER 


This  document  is  intended  fcMr  anyone  who  desires  infoimation 
ctHKeming  Air  F<xce  cultural  resource  managonent  programs. 
Commanders,  managers,  stq>ervisors,  and  individuals  who  are 
res^nsibfe  fw  cultural  resources  will  benefit  from  reading  this 
documoot 


A  primer  cannot  tell  you  evoything  you  need  to  know  about 
cutanal  resources  management  in  the  Air  Force,  but  it  does  cover 
the  bask  elements  of  the  ^ject  A  Ihtk  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  tiling.  No  knowledge,  however,  is  a  much  w<M:se 
situatKML 


This  document  is  intended  to  provide  an  introduetkm  to  Air  Force 
cultural  resources  managemcait  It  is  a  handy  reference  for 
managers  who  may  not  have  a  need  to  know  all  the  technical 
details  of  tiie  field.  Those  who  wtak  witii  cultural  resource  issues 
on  aiegulff  basis  will  find  this  document  an  addition  to  the  other 
available  lefoence  materiaL 


Included  in  the  primer  are  sections  covering  relevant  legislation 
related  to  cuhurai  resource  issues.  Air  Force  manag«nent 
processes  and  suggested  methods  for  facilitating  the  operations  are 
reviewed.  A  listing  of  useful  references,  sources  of  additional 
training,  and  sample  docum^ts  are  also  provided.  The  three-ring 
binder  fixmat  of  tiie  primer  is  designed  to  allow  the  addition  of 
documoits  firexn  the  Advismry  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
(ACHP),  Nati<»ial  Park  Service  (NPS),  and  otiiers. 
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Introduction 


1.2  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Hie  War  Dqnrtmeiit  was  iht  first  federal  preservation  agency. 
This  misskxi  began  in  the  1870's  when  the  War  Department  w^ 
given  the  ieqx»sibi]ity  ffxr  {ffotecting  YeUowstcnie,  which  was  the 
n^km's  first  natkmal  park.  The  Department  of  Defense  tnus  a  long 
invotvement  in  die  ineservatkMi  of  this  nadcm's  cultural  resources 
(Metz,  undated:3). 


Early  preservatkm  movements  by  the  public  fociued  cm  military 
events  or  natKHtal  public  figures.  In  ^  ISSffs  Congress  was 
unsuccessfully  petitioned  to  purchase  Mount  Vernon,  the  borne  of 
George  Wadhmgton.  Some  of  the  first  structures  to  be  {Motected 
by  the  government  in  die  mid-l  800's  iiKhided  the  home  of  Thomas 
Jefiersim,  the  residmees  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Independence 
HaU  in  Philadelphia  (ACHF  and  GSA,  1991adl<5). 

The  1870's  and  1880's  saw  significant  efforts  to  preserve 
battlefields  fimn  die  Civil  War  and  also  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Casa  Grande  archeological  nuns  in  Arizona  received  federal 
proteetkm  in  1889.  The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  was  one  of  the 
first  measures  designed  to  protect  hist<xic  properties  located  cm 
federal  land.  The  War  Depaitmein  manured  die  historically 
significant  sites  including  battlefields,  naf^xmal  c^eteries,  and 
national  parks,  until  the  responsibility  was  turned  ova*  to  the 
Natkmal  Park  Service  in  the  1930's  (Neumann  and  others, 

1991:5). 


Ihe  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  autfacuized  die  Department  of 
Interiw  to  survey  sites  and  acquire  historic  inopetties.  This  effort 
was  the  first  natimial  survey  of  the  Nation's  cuWal  resources.  By 
die  1960's,  however,  a  large  portkm  of  the  cultural  resources  that 
had  berai  surveyed  ik>  longer  existed  due  to  new  construction  and 
other  reasons  »idi  as  neglect  (Ferguson,  1992e:l). 

Current  cultural  resource  protectkHi  law  is  most  attributsdile  to  the 
massive  federal  infiastructure  building  {vograms  of  the  50's  and 
60's,  and  also  the  Natkm's  growing  envinmmraital  awareness. 
During  the  decades  following  Wwld  War  n  the  federal  government 
funded  projects  fw  dams,  highways,  and  housing.  These  projects 
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wm  oil»  c<Miq>leted  with  littk  ]«gard  fcMT  cuhural  The 

Nattioiial  HibstfHic  Preservaoioa  Act  of  1966  was  passed  to  address 
diose  coosetos  (ACHP  and  GSA,  199]a:n-S).  The  underlying 
l^uk»<qAyf<Mrcultnral  resources  management  is  that  histOTic 
resources  are  ineplaceable  and  have  vahie  to  bodi  die  sdentiHc 
cOTmnmity  and  tite  geoeral  public. 

Soine  of  die  reas(ms  f<H' managing  and  preservatkm  of  prqpeitws 
inciode;  knowing  and  understanding  pur  past,  ^viding  inqnratkm 
for  fntiBe  generatkms,  recognitkm  and  commemoratkm  of  past 
events  <arpers(«s,  and  providing  a  sense  of  roots  and  iden^.  The 
opening  sectkm  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  states 
diat  "die  hi^uical  and  cultural  foundatKUis  of  die  Nadcm  should  be 
preserved  as  a  living  }»rt  of  our  ctxnmunity  life  and  developmoot 
in  order  to  give  a  soise  of  (xieiitaticm  to  the  American  people” 
(ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aJI-6). 


FE  Warren  AFB,  F«t  David  A.  Russell  Natiimal  Hishmc  Landmaik,  Offico:  Quarters 
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Capt  Canamal,  Com|^  14  Natkxial  Historic  Landmaik,  Atias  Service  Tower 
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Chapter  2 

Overview  of  Cultural 
Resources  Management 


2.1  WHAT  IS  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 


Cultuial  Resources  Management  can  mean  many  things  to  many 
people.  The  Air  Force  uses  the  tenn  to  describe  a  {nrogram  that 
locates,  identifies,  evaluates,  and  manages  all  evi^nce  of  human 
activity  within  a  given  area.  Human  activity  has  produced  a  lot  of 
material  remains  over  the  diousands  of  years  that  people  have  been 
in  the  world.  Much  of  diis  matoial  can  tell  us  something  about  the 
people  that  produced  it  (Metz,  undated:3). 


National 

Register 

of 

Historic 
Places, . . 


In  order  to  recognize  those  items  that  are  ctmsidered  significant, 
Ctmgress  has  established  die  Natkmal  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Spec^  criteiia  have  been  established  to  define  what  {Mroperties  are 
significant  to  be  placed  tm  the  Natitnial  Register.  Cultural 
Resource  Mans^iers  use  die  eligdiility  criteiia  to  evaluate  the 
significance  of  particular  {nope^ties.  See  Chapter  5.4  for 
elig^ility  ciiti^la  (Metz,  undated:3).  It  is  national  policy  to 
preserve  properties  that  aire  eli^ble  for  the  National  Register 
whenever  possible.  Archeological  sites  may  be  preserved  by 
avoidance  of  die  she.  Histcnic  buildings  may  be  rehabilitated  and 
modifled  for  reuse.  Structures  and  objects  can  oftoi  be  set  aside 
tiw  interinetive  purposes  (Metz,  undated:3). 

Ii  &  .voperty  is  eligible  for  the  National  Register,  the  property  is 
afforded  protection  under  the  law.  It  is  best  to  avoid  mo^cation 
of  a  cuhural  resource,  such  as  a  historic  building.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  diat  the  property  can  never  be  altered  or  even 
destroyed.  Properties  are  significant  for  different  reasons.  As  long 
as  die  etemaatB  of  die  property  which  make  it  significant  are 
prot^ted,  diere  is  flexfoilhy  in  managing  the  resource  (Metz, 
uiidated:3). 
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2.2  DEFINING  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Tbe  draft  Air  Force  Directive  19-7  deflaas  cuburai  resources  as 
"afl  tastoric  strucbBes.  sites,  ot^ects,  arcdtaeologkadl  sbes.  districts, 
traditioiial  sites,  and  foflcways  on  Ak  Force  buds  that  are  of  iocal 
aod/or  natkxiai  signiActfice”  (Dept  USAF,  I992a:2). 

Use  of  die  tenn  "cultural  resources  loaaagaaieiit"  within  the 
USAF  is  rebdveiy  new.  Um:  oW  (existi&g)  US  Air  Force 
Regulsdioo  deafeig  with  the  issue  is  mJed  "Historic  PreservsUkMi.'' 
The  new  repbcemeiU  Air  Force  regulation  dealoig  wbh  the  same 
issues  is  titkd  "Cuihual  Resmirces  Matagement  " 

The  Deputy  Assistant  $a:retary  of  Defense  fur  the  Environment 
staled  in  the  SefUeodier  1991  Legacy  Report  to  Congress:  "Cultural 
resources  are  archeok)gical  and  arxdikectural  resources.  For 
archeology,  it  inchides,  but  is  not  limited  to,  traditions.  Ufeways, 
cttlturai  and  religious  practices,  and  other  mstitutioas  to  which  a 
axmnunky,  neif^diorhood.  Native  Amerkao  tribe,  or  other  group 
ascribes  cultural  significaDce,  togedier  widt  any  artifacts  and  real 
property  associated  wbfa  aich  ektnems.  Fear  arcfaitectuie,  it 
inchides,  but  is  not  limked  to,  buildBigs,  sites,  districts,  structures, 
or  objects,  landscapes,  and  vi^as.  In  addition,  the  term 
encomi^sses  hi^oric  documents  and  reiks  "  (DOD,  1991:156). 

Be  aware  that  the  same  terms  are  not  universally  applied  within  the 
Federal  govonmenL  Many  agencies  use  the  term  "bistcMic 
resource"  (V  historic  preservatioD.  "Hislork  prcscrvatkHi"  is  the 
tom  used  in  the  National  Histevk  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
(NHPA)  and  enoxnpasses  diose  hbtMk  properties  th^  are  eligible 
for  the  National  Register  according  to  NTEPA  (Fink,  1 992). 

DOD  Term . . ,  "Cubural  resources  maoagen^t"  b  the  term  of  choice  currenfiy 
used  by  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  to 
encompass  all  resources  in  which  a  federal  agency  hokis  {mbiic 
trust  accrwdii^  to  all  bws  »ich  as  NHPA,  NsUive  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA),  Archeological 
{^sources  Protection  Act  (ARPA),  aud  the  Nutkmai  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA).  The  resource  does  not  iKcessarily  i^ed  to  be 
eligibie  for  the  National  Register  to  be  a  culhirai  resource 
(Ramirez,  1992c). 
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Cultiinl  resources  {oanagemaiu  md  historic  preserv^xMo  are 
essentially  the  amac  ihkig.  It  may  be  tuboemmy,  ^wever,  to  watch 
the  semantics  when  dealmg  with  ooii<-OOD  agencies. 


2.3  IHPLEMENTiNG  AIR  FORCE  GOALS 
AND  POLICY 

Proper  atlenlioD  to  the  envaomneot  todby  will  ensure  thn  the  Air 
Force  can  perfonn  ito  missioa  m  the  future  General  MonU 
MePeak,  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  US  Air  Force,  expects  the  Ah  Force 
to  lead  die  Department  of  Defense  in  enviromiamtal  protectioa  and 
conqiiiaiice.  The  fottowtog  are  dve  goab  die  Air  Force  has 
adopted  (MePeak,  1991) : 


•  Restore  at  least  10%  of  Air  Force  hazardous  waste  sites 
annuaOy,  widi  all  sites  complied  by  2000. 

•  Ensure  present  Air  Force  operations  comply  with  all 
federal,  state,  and  local  envmwineinal  standards. 

•  Prevent  future  polhdioii  by  reduemg  the  genaratkMi  of 
hazardous  waste  to  as  near  zero  as  feieible. 

•  Use  the  Envirtmnieolal  Impact  Analysis  Process  to 

support  dedskm  and  to  protect  the 

enviroimiad. 

•  Protect  and  enhance  our  natural  resources,  inchidmg 
wetlands,  historic  sites,  and  enebngered  ^>ecies  duough 
sound  stewardsh^i  and  managemoiL 

Several  of  die  above  stated  goals  have  a  direct  application  to 
managonent  of  Air  Force  cultiiral  resources.  It  b  Air  Force  policy 
to  omqily  wMi  federal,  state,  and  local  law.  Hubs  includes  cuittual 
resource  protecticMD  law.  Protecting  and  aihancmg  Air  For(» 
hiatorto  sites  is  ^pedfkaUy  moitiooed.  FinaUy,  planning  ftM- the 
proteetkm  and  mhaiKemeitt  of  cultural  resources  shcmkl  be  a 
nofinal  jMurt  of  die  Air  FtHce  decisioo  making  processes  under  tlto 
l&ivircamaental  Impact  and  Analysis  Process  (EIAP). 
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As  sliled  in  Air  Force  regui^ioos.  it  is  tiie  policy  of  the  Air  Force 
to  BXveotMy,  evaluate,  ttid  protect  cultural  resowces  fouad  m  Ak 
Foroe  hods  in  a  maimer  whkii  is  consateitf  wkh  the  lukkutal 
pohdes.  inbe  purpose  of  Air  Force  p(dicy  » to  enntrescHiiid 
managernatf  practices  of  calliBal  resources  OP  Air  Force  famds 
(DeptUSAF.  1992a:l). 


2.4  BENEFITS  TO  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Congress  and  dK  Piesideiit  have  made  it  clear  that  they  expect 
all  federal  bod  managen  to  be  leaders  m  the  stewardship  of  our 
heritage.  Stales  and  cities  aro  also  eoacting  legislaticm  to  protect 
both  prdiistmic  and  historic  rites  (Metz,  undated:2). 


The  Air  Fcffce  controls  approxknalely  10.7  million  acres  of  land. 
As  a  land-inan^ier,  the  Air  Fcuce  nudces  decbions  on  nuri 
aj^nmcBte,  cri>le  trenclies,  acJ  odier  activities  th^  may  alter  a 
rigntficant  cultural  property.  Even  on  receiUly  establbbed  l»ses, 
the  Air  Force  may  qpterate  over  a  legacy  of  thousands  of  years  of 
histoiy,  in  many  cases,  withottf  even  knowii^  ft.  Prefai^fmc  sites 
may  he  undiBtmbed,  n^  to  modem  facilities  (McI>eniKm,  1992; 
Metz,  ondatod).  The  Ak  Force  has  approximately  800  millkHi 
square  feet  of  buddings,  and  140,000  fianily  housing  tmfts.  Some 
of  Aese  fitoilities  are  antiitecPBally  signifkaitt.  Otho*  facilities  are 
significaiit  fesrtheir  vital  roles  in  die  defeme  of  the  nation, 
develqmieiit  of  fligltt,  w  space  travel  (McDomon,  1992). 


ProacUve 
Program .  *  * 


CcMomanders  and  managers  mrice  daily  deciskms  that  enhance, 
jeopardize,  or  destroy  cuttural  resources  that  ue  inqxHtant  to  the 
imderstanding  of  our  history.  An  active,  vigorous  cultural 
resources  mam^onent  fuogram  will  hel^  ensure  that  those 
decisiotts  accoounodate  cultural  resowce  requirements  (Metz, 
undated). 

A  proactive  cuttural  resources  msotaganent  program  will  ensure 
thri  misskxi  essmtial  inrojects  are  not  delay^  by  non-crunpliance 
widt  legal  requirements.  More  importantly,  a  vig(mHis  cuftiual 
resources  managemoit  program  will  condrbute  to  the  quality  of 
life  <xi  the  Air  F<»ce  installation. 
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1.1  SUCCESSFUL  BASE-LEVEL 
PROGRAMS 

Tbe  Air  Force  has  many  successful  cutairal  lesomce  manageimmt 
programs.  The  size  and  scope  of  the  pn^ram  varkss  frcwQ 
mstaQatioo  to  iostallstfionL  The  foilowmg  are  just  a  few  of  tbte 
maoiy  Air  Fmce  success  steaks. 


F.  E.  Warran  AFB,  Wyoming 

This  base  has  a  vary  active  cultural  resources  aumagemoit 
program,  fhe  installation  has  been  givoi  awank  from  both  the  Air 
FtMTce  and  nrui-Air  Ftuce  agencies,  including  dte  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation. 

Architectural  Modi  of  F.  E.  Wairai  AFB  dates  back  to  firontier  days.  In 
Compatibility .  * .  additkm  to  the  renovatkm  and  restoration  of  histcNric  facilities,  the 

base  has  adopted  architectural  compatibility  guidelines  whidi 
integrate  new  ermstruetton  with  the  historic  facilhies  (Clark, 

1992b). 

One  project,  which  is  part  of  the  DOD  Legacy  Resources 
ManagemoDt  Program  (Legacy),  inchukd  the  stabilization  of  an 
arclttological  site  near  a  camping  sea.  The  Legacy  is  a 
Congresskmally  directoi  program  developed  to  oohance  the 
management  of  DOD  natural  and  cultural  resources.  The  project 
also  involved  die  provision  of  intetpretive  signs  to  educate  the 
public  on  the  significance  of  die  site.  Additkmally  the  base  is 
establtshing  a  prototype  regioiiai  Air  Force  curatirm  facility.  Tbk 
facility  win  serve  as  a  regkmal  repository  for  Air  Fcaoe  artifacts 
and  records  (DOD,  1991 :45,70). 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

Cmisideration  of  cultuial  resource  issues  was  an  important  factor  in 
toe  design  and  siting  of  new  facilities  for  the  Aerrmautical  Syslons 
CeeUx  (ASC)  at  Wright>Patters(»i  AFB.  Initiai  plans  calkd  fos-  toe 
(kmolkkm  of  numerous  old  buildings.  Tlwse  old  facilities, 
how  or,  won  detonDoined  to  have  signifkant  hid:oncal 
coajaectkms  with  toe  deveiojpment  of  aviation  (Ferguson,  1992b). 
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llie  iMffie  was  abte  to  accoomiod:^  both  nusskw  requonx^^ 
new  faKnlides  and  (2)  historic  prea»a*varick«  of  an  saqKwtant  part  of 
oar  avn^km  boitage.  After  CMoidbntwo  of  sevesai  ahetn^ves. 
the  revised  plan,  ASC  Tookxtow,  calls  for  building  a  new  ocmipfex 
(d'buydings  on  an  inactive  portioD  of  the  flight  Isie.  The  new 
c<Niq)k»  will  be  compatSbte  with  adjacent  exiting  historic 
fiaciliies. 

The  planning  efforts  not  only  accominodatoi  cuiniral  rescMnce 
concents,  it  resulted  in  i»oposed  facilities  which  met  aO  minion 
reqairements  and  were  mcHte  attractive  and  functional  than  dK: 
original  (Moposals.  The  base  received  the  USAF  IhcMnas  D.  White 
award  for  its  various  hi^onc  pcesetvatkm/cuitiiral  resource 
progruDs  (Chark,  1992b). 

Wriglit-Pattefs<Mi  AFB  is  also  in  the  process  of  completing  an 
extuisive  Legacy  project  to  odumce  the  Huffman  Prairk  Flying 
Fkki  NiUkmal  Histork  Landmark.  This  was  die  site  where  die 
Wright  brothors  perfected  their  imdentanding  and  control  of  flight 
aerodynamics.  The  Wright  Brothers  also  operated  one  of  the  first 
schools  of  aviation  at  the  Huffinan  Flying  Field  (DOD,  1991 :37). 

Vandnnberg  AFB»  CalHbmia 

The  most  recent  winner  of  die  Thomas  D.  Whhe  cultural  resources 
management  award  is  Vandeaberg  AFB.  One  of  the  many  notable 
things  at  dus  base  is  the  cooperative  relatioQsh^  that  has  been 
established  widi  Native  American  groups.  This  large  base  has 
areas  durt  are  traditkMially  important  to  Native  Americans. 

Poitkms  of  the  base  also  contain  Native  American  burial  sites 
(Clark,  1992b). 

It  is  a  pohcy  of  the  Native  AmcricanGraves  Protectkm  and 
Repatrxatkm  Act  to  ccmsult  with  the  tribal  represeotatives.  On 
har^  scale  omistruction  projects  Air  Force  coidractois  are  r»|uired 
to  retain  a  tribal  rqpresentedive  (»  die  site.  This  representatkm 
expedites  the  recovery  process,  he^ps  avoid  costly  ctmstrtK^kMi 
delays,  nod  ccmtribiiles  to  the  worl^  relationship  betweoi  die  Air 
Fixrce  and  die  trflie  (Dept  USAF,  1992a;  Spaime,  1992b). 
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Chapter  3 

Complying  With  The  Law 


3.1  FEDERAL  LAW 

Federal  invotvemeitt  in  lusted  preservatioa  did  not  start  in  earnest 
taitfl  the  turn  <df  die  century.  The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  (P.L. 
59-209)  was  one  of  die  first  n^asuies  desigZKd  to  protsxi  historic 
im^iegrtks  located  (m  federal  lands.  The  act  authorized  die 
Piraidod  to  declare  areas  of  public  lands  as  Natkniai  Montonents 
(M*  accqit  private  land  fw  dial  purpose.  The  Antiquities  Act  also 
retpnred  permits  for  the  ranov^  of  any  items  of  antiquity,  referred 
to  today  as  cuhural  restMirces,  firenn  federal  land  (NPS,.  1989:32; 
Smidi  and  McMamamon,  1988:5). 


In  1935  the  Historic  Sites  Act  (P.L.  74-292)  was  passed.  This 
l^islatkm  made  it  natkmai  policy  to  restore,  rectHistnict,  preserve 
and  mainfain  sites,  buildings  and  objects  of  national  historical  or 
arcfaeologicai  significance  for  public  use  and  the  braefit  of  the 
people.  Subsequently,  the  National  Park  Service,  as  lead  agency, 
estahttshed  the  Historic  American  Bm’ldmg  Survey,  the  Historic 
Sites  Survey,  die  National  Historic  Landnunks  Program,  and 
subsequendy  the  Historic  Amorican  Engmeering  Record  (NPS, 
1989:2;  Grosser,  1991:10). 


The  legislatioo  that  most  directly  inqiac^  the  operations  of  the  Air 
Force  was  first  passed  in  die  1966.  In  die  last  cotqite  of  decades, 
Congran  has  enacted  addituoal  legislation  and  amoided  older 
laws  several  times. 


M4PA  -  NntkMidI  Historic  Prosurvstion  Act  of  i  966 
Mast  ^^mficant  us  amwidod  (PX.89-66S,96-5 1 5;  1 6  use  470  et  seq) 
Legisiathit , , . 


The  Natioul  Hisloric  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  is  the  most 
rignificaat  legislation  passed.  The  Natinal  Htstwic  Pn»ervation 
Act  represses  a  general  policy  of  supporting  and  encouraging  dte 
preservatioa  of  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  for  presost  and 
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ftdiire  geocfatioos.  Congress  has  subsecpioD^  aoiaided  ibe 
ofiginal  legishiion  to  strmgtben  it  (NFS,  1989:5;  Smith,  1988:6). 

The  NaticHiai  Historic  Preservttk»  Act  directs  federal  ^eticks  to 
aasmie  res|KMis3>ility  for  ctmskkrii^  cuitunl  resmffces  in  dieir 
activides.  The  Act  btoadots  fedenl  cultuial  resources  preservation 
policy  by  enoouragii^  state  and  local  govenmieats,  and  also 
individuals,  to  {weserve  adieoiogical  or  histocic  resources  of 
ntfkmal,  state,  or  local  inqaoctaDoe  (Dew,  1988:1-5). 

Hue  Act  provides  for  an  expanded  National  Regbter  of  Htst<xic 
Maces  sod  estrfaKshes  the  AdviscNry  Council  on  Historic 
Pieservatkm.  Federal  agency  responsflnlities  are  outlined  in  four 
sectioDS  of  NHPA.  Section  106  and  Sectka  110  are  the  most 
koportant  fot  tSie  typical  Air  Force  installation. 

Altfiou^  Section  106  comes  before  1 10  whhm  die  legislation. 
Section  110  is  the  "proactive”  af^aroadi  toward  cultural  resources 
management  (CRM),  while  Se^^  106  is  the  "reactive”  approach 
to  CRM.  Section  1 10  lays  out  affkmtiive  agency  reqxmsibilities 
for  an  im'entory  and  evahndioo  of  resources.  Sedion  106  requires 
oonsultatimi  widi  odw  agencies  and  coosadetatiou  of  potential 
effects  <xi  historic  resources  during  specific  projects  or 
undertakings  (Smidi,  1988:6). 

The  focus  of  Section  110  is  loi%  range  pbnnkig  and  resource 
man^euMOl  Federal  agencies  are  dket^  to  provide  teader^iip  in 
preserving,  restoring,  andmamtaining  the  hist^  and  cultural 
enviroiBDent  of  the  natkxL  Agencies  are  tecpired  to  adinmister  the 
odtunl  prtperties  under  their  control  in  a  spirh  of  stewardship  and 
tnateeship  for  fitfare  genenatkms  (Qrosaer,  1991 :12). 

Section  1 10  of  die  Natimnl  Historic  Preservation  Act  requires 
fisderal  agencaes  to  develop  programs  to  mvwtory  and  evaluate 
historic  resources.  Agencies  are  responsible  f<Mr  the  preservation  of 
properties  which  they  own  or  controL  There  is  an  affirmative 
raponaSnlity  to  identify  and  nmnhWe  qualifying  properties  to  the 
Natioiiai  Register  of  Histmic  Places.  The  bw  also  requires  that 
hasloric  properties  avatlabie  to  the  agency  be  used  to  tte  maxkmnn 
extent  possMe,  prior  to  cooriractag  new  fianlities  for  carrying  out 
the  missaon  of  ^  agency  (ACTTP  and  GSA,  1991a:Il-8). 
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Complying  With  The  Law 

Sectioii  106  requioTS  llutf  federal  ageoctes  consider  tl^  effects  of 
thev  projects  on  historic  properties  and  seek  comment  from  the 
Advis<»y  Council  on  Hi^mric  PreservatHXL  The  Adv^sray  Council 
oust  be  givoi  the  t^^xsttunity  to  coaunmt  on  any  undertaking  of  a 
federal  agency  that  may  affect  any  dastxki,  she,  building,  structure 
ix  object  included  on  the  Natikmal  Register  <»-  eligible  to  be 
iaduded  (A  the  Natkmal  Register.  See  Chapter  5.2  for  further 
infofinati<Hi  (Grosser,  1991 :1 1). 

The  propose  of  Section  106  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  harm  to 
histo^  IA^>erties  frxxn  fetkral  actions.  Two  important  ccmcepts  to 
grasp  are:  (1 )  take  into  account  effects  of  undertakings  cm  historic 
fooperties  on  or  eligible  fm*  listing  on  the  Natioiial  Register  and  (2) 
allow  Advismy  Council  COTunent  The  Section  106  process  is 
explored  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  5.0. 

NEPA  -  Nationed  Eiwironmantai  Policy  Act  of  1 969 

(PX.  91-190, 42  use  4321-4327) 

This  is  the  legislatkA  that  gave  ns  the  Environmental  Infract 
Snuement  (EIS)  and  die  Enviixxiineihal  Analysis  (EA).  The 
Natkmal  Envirmunental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  states  that  the  impact 
of  any  federal  ondertaking  (A  tihe  tustmic  and  cuMural  environmmt 
nuist  be  included  in  the  envircAmarial  impact  assessment  process. 
The  NatxAal  Environmuotal  Policy  Act  also  notes  that  it  is  the 
reqxAsibility  of  die  Federal  Govemm^  to  preserve  important 
hidoric,  culhiral,  and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage  (N  PS, 
1989:56;  Grosser,  1991:12). 

To  some  extent,  NEPA  and  NHPA  both  address  dw  same 
coocenis.  Both  ctAsider  the  impact  of  projects  of  historic 
properties.  However,  die  NEPA  and  die  NHPA  are  separate  laws. 
QAiplying  with  one  law  does  not  necessarily  mean  complhmce 
with  the  other  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aTI-13). 

The  (kKumentation  prepared  f(»r  NEPA  compliance  can  very  often 
be  used  for  the  NHPA  coordinalkA  process.  However,  the  NHPA 
may  require  coordmatkA  (A  projects  which  do  not  require  any 
action  under  the  NEPA  (FergustA,  1992e:3). 
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Arch«ok>giad  and  Historic  Fraservation  Act  of  1 974 

(PX.  93-291, 16  use  469-469c) 

This  legislatioii  lequires  federal  agencies  to  iv^y  die  Secretary  of 
die  Inleiior  when  they  fmd  that  a  coiistnictk>n  jHo^ct  or  other 
activity  may  cause  ineparable  loss  or  destruetkm  of  siguifiesmt 
scioit^,  prriijbtoiic,  histofical,  archeological  data.  The 
Aixheolog^cal  and  Histcxric  Preservation  Act  (AHPA)  also  allows 
agencies  to  use  project  funds  (1%,  or  more  with  special  sqi^oval) 
fenr  data  recovery  activities.  Data  recovnry  activities  must 
^[lecified  requirements  (NFS,  1989:33;  Dept  USAF,  199Id:5-5). 

This  Act  is  not  (tesigned  as  a  substitiite  fear  agency  compliance 
resqxMQsfliilities  under  the  NHPA  <M' the  NEPA.  TbeNHPA 
(xovides  for  recovery  of  data  whidi  would  oti^rwtse  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  a^mcies' activities.  In  cases  of  tmexpected  late  discovery 
duru^  die  course  of  a  emostruetkm  jnoject  or  other  (^lerations, 
NHPA  iXDvides  f<»‘  expedited  i«ocedures  for  mitification  (Grosser, 
1991:1-10). 

Public  BuikKrigi  Cooperativ*  Use  Act  of  1 976 

.  (PX.  94-541, 40  use  490,601a,606,61 1,612a) 

This  legjdatkm  encoun^es  die  adaptive  reuse  of  hist(»ical 
buildings  fw  federal  agmeies  (NPS,  l$t89:60;  Dept  USAF, 
1991d:5-5). 

AIRFA  -  American  Indhm  ReHgioui  Freedom  Act  of  i  978 

(PX.  95-341, 42  use  1996) 

Native  American  ^  American  Indian  Religioos  Freedon  Act  (AIRFA)  mak(»  it  the 
glnhii  .  policy  of  die  Federal  Government  to  protect  and  preserve  for 

*  *  *  Nriive  Americaro  dieir  right  to  believe,  express,  and  ex^cise  their 

traditional  re%ions.  These  rights  include  access  to  sites,  if  any, 
dot  may  be  on  Air  Force  mstallatkas  (Smith,  1988:7).  The  Air 
Force  nmst  detennme  whether  or  not  any  Native  An^rican  groups 
have  an  interest  in  the  instalhrion  latyetties.  The  Native 
American  conanimity  must  be  cemsuS^  if  there  is  potoitial 
dmm^  to  sacred  areas,  trails,  or  propoties  This  ctmsultation  can 
be  coordinated  with  die  NHPA  Section  106  process  (Grosser, 
1991:13). 


May  require 
•dditioBal 
compluuice 
beyond  NHPA 
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Compiying  With  The  Law 


ARPA  -  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  i  979 

(PX.  96-95, 16  use  470aa-470U) 

The  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  (ARPA)  was 
<Nr%inally  passed  to  fxotect  sites  on  federal  land  that  were  being 
damaged  by  vandab  ot  others  plundering  a  she.  The  Act  w:^ 
subseqnmtiy  amoided,  most  recently  in  1988.  The  law  makes  it 
illegal  to  remove  fixMooi  federal  or  Indbn  land  any  archeological 
resources  witiiout  a  pennit  horn  the  land  manager  (NPS,  1989:36; 
Smidi,  1988:8). 

Pennits  may  be  issued  (mly  to  educatknial,  scientific  institutions,  or 
individuals,  and  ttien  mily  if  die  resulting  suhivities  will  increase 
knowledge  about  archeological  resources.  A  primary  purpose  of 
die  law  is  to  increase  the  exdiange  of  infmmation  am!  general 
conununicatKHi  between  governmental  agencies,  professional 
archeologists,  and  the  public.  Note  diat  the  cocudiiiation  required  as 
part  of  die  NHPA  Sectimi  106  process  is  not  the  same  as  ARPA 
(Camett,  1991 J). 

Sectxm  14  of  ARPA  recpiires  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  develop 
idans  for  surveying  lands  undor  die  control  of  DOD  (and  other 
federal  agencies)  to  d^ennine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
arcbeok^ical  resources  whkh  are  presmL  Agracies  are  tasked 
widi  prqiaring  a  schedule  for  surveying  diose  hnds  which  are  most 
Iflcely  to  contain  the  most  scientifically  valuable  resources  and  to 
also  devek^  documentation  fcHr  r^iting  smpecled  violaticms 
(Dept  USAF,  1991d:5-S).  Archeokigical  and  historic  materials 
are  protected  government  property.  It  is  ilfegal  to  allow  anyone  to 
collect  artifacts  on  die  Air  F<»«.e  installation,  unless  the  Air  Force 
ismiiS  a  permit  dirough  the  ARPA  process.  Air  Force  contractors, 
wukh  are  perfonning  cuhural  resource  investigations,  will 
ncnmally  qualify  f<^  a  waiver  of  the  pennitting  requiranents  (Dept 
USAF,  1992a;  Spaime,  1992b). 

Natlvn  Amniican  Gravna  Protection 

A  Ropatriation  Act  of  1990  (PX.  tOl-601) 

The  Native  American  Graves  ProtectkMi  and  Repatriation  Act 
(NAGPRA)  requires  federal  ^(Oicies  to  inventory  human  remains, 
fimaary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and  (hjects  of  cultural  patrimony 
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ttiey  own  or  ccmlioL  Native  Americans  nnKt  be  given  the 
oi^)Oinmity  to  reclaim  these  cuteiirai  hems.  NAGPRAalso 
enoomages  the  avoidance  of  archeological  sites  that  contain 
burials.  C<xisaltatioos  and  ardheologicai  investigations  should  be 
c<Hiq>leted  imor  to  undertaking  any  activity  whMdi  will  disturb 
sites.  If  a  site  is  discovered  <hir!ngc<»stinctk>n,  die  activity  must 
st(^  (Grosser,  1991:14). 

Legaqf  Program 

Omf^ess  established  the  DOD  Legacy  Resources  Man^ment 
Program  in  1991.  Throc^  the  Legacy  Program,  EMDD  can  take  a 
proactive  agiptoach  toward  planning  and  management  of  natural 
and  cultural  resources.  The  ultunate  goal  is  to  develop  and 
facilitate  the  miplemeination  of  enhanconents  to  DOD’s 
management  of  natural  aod  cultural  resources  through  leadership, 
partnersl^  and  stewardship  (DOD,  1991:19,154). 

Federal  Regulations 

Federal  law  relating  to  cultural  resources  inanageinent  is 
Bopkmenled  via  regulations  imxnu^ated  by  die  re^nsible 
fe^ral  agency.  The  ferteral  regulatkms  have  the  same  force  as 
law.  For  example,  36  CFR  Part  SOO  is  die  Advisory  Council 
regulalimi  which  covers  fxotectkm  of  histMic  pr<^rties  (ACHP 
amd  GSA,  1991b  JI-lj[I-75).  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  leievam  regubtioos  governs^  cultural  resource  isstKs: 

36  CFR  Part  800:  Protecdmi  of  Histmic  Properties 
36  CFR  Part  60:  National  Register  of  Histwic  Places 
36  CFR  Part  78:  Waivo’  of  Federal  Agmcy  Re^nsibilites 
43  CFR  Part  7:  Protection  of  Archaeologk^  Resources 
36  CFR  Part  79-  Curation  of  Federally  Owned  and 
Administered  Aicheologicai  Collections 


The  recent  regulation.  Curation  of  Federally-Owned  and 
Admiiiktered  AnbeoloyKal  Collectkms  (36  CFR  Part  79),  requires 
federal  agencies  to  preserve,  coUections  of  prdiistoric  inaterials, 
histoiic  materiais,  recMxls  recovered  in  conjunction  widi 
arcfaeokigical  projects  and  {»x>grams.  The  materials  must  be  made 
atvaildile  f<Hr  study  and  public  interxnntation  (NFS,  199ic). 
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3.2  STATE  LAW 


Stale  law  relating  to  the  preservation  of  culturai  and  histcaic 
resources  will  vary  from  location  to  location.  This  is  a  matter  ttiat 
y<Mi  need  to  investigate  fen*  your  installatkaL  There  may  be  state 
guidance  on  the  interactkMi  with  local  c(Hnmunity  inta^sts, 
curatorship  of  aitifacts,  or  addressing  Native  American  issues. 


The  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  is  toe  state 
regulattny  agency  in  charge  of  cultural  resource  compliance 
matters.  There  might  also  be  a  staie  archeologist  who  may  give 
guidance  on  ardieologkal  matters  in  eadi  respective  state.  These 
agencies  will  not  always  be  located  in  the  same  office.  Chapter  4.0 
covers  matters  concerning  toe  SHPO  in  mmu  detail. 


3.3  DOD  DIRECTIVE 

DOD  Instruction  4710.1  established  toe  policy  toat  all  Department 
of  Defense  crMtpmieiits  will  integrate  toe  application  of 
atdiBological  and  histtMic  preservation  laws  wito  the  planning  and 
management  of  activities  i^er  DOD  control  (Dept  USAF, 
1991d:6). 


3.4  AIR  FORCE  REGULATIONS 


Ah’  Force  regulathnis  are  currently  in  toe  process  of  revision. 
Regulatkms  relating  to  envirmxauntal  topics,  such  as  cultural 
resources  management  will  be  part  of  toe  environmental  quality 
regulation  framework  and  will  be  called  Air  Force  "directives." 
New  Air  Frnce  directives  will  be  relatively  short,  compared  to 
existing  documents  and  will  focus  on  policy.  Specific  program 
{ttocedures  win  be  contained  in  Air  Force  "instructions,"  which 
win  si^lement  the  directives  (Lillie,  1992a). 
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AFR  1 26-7,  Historic  Preservation 

Ibis  reguhtkn,  dated  28  August  1987,  outlines  many  of  tbe  steps 
to  be  tak«D  to  cmqply  wito  die  National  Histcmc  Presorvation  Act 
(NHPA)  Sectkm  106  coordinatkm  process.  The  regulatkm  also 
assigns  le^KxisSiiHt^,  explains  terms,  provides  background 
iniRMmatioit,  and  so 

Per  AFR  126-7,  Air  Force  policy  for  hist<»ic  preservation  is  : 

•  to  invHitory,  evahiate,  and  protect  historic  resources 
located  <»  lands  controlled  by  the  Air  Force. 

•  to  ideidify  and  nominate  to  toe  Natkmal  Register  all 
eligSde  historic  resources  cm  Air  Force  lands. 

•  to  cooperate  with  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies; 
Indian  trtoes;  and  the  public  in  managing  cultural 
resources. 

•  to  integrate  histc^  preservation  requirements  with 
planning  noul  managonait  of  other  activities,  and  to 
consider  historic  resources  during  toe  earliest  stages  of 
project  planning  so  as  to  lechice  conflicts  with  toe 
nuHtary  mission  and  otiier  management  objectives. 

•  to  maintam  historic  resources  and  {U'omote  adaptive 
reuse  when  feastole. 

•  to  recognse  toe  rights  of  American  Indians  to  have 
access  to  ceitam  religious  sites  and  objects  under  Air 
Force  control  witoin  toe  limits  of  toe  military 
instaUatirm. 

AFD  1 9-7,  Cuituml  Resources  Management 

This  draft  directive  is  toe  anticipated  replaceoKnt  for  AFR  1 26-7. 
Keeping  in  line  wito  Air  Force  poticy  rm  new  directives,  the  new 
Culhirat  Resources  Mans^ement  dir^ve,  AFD  19-7,  is 
sigoifkantly  shorto*  than  its  predecessor.  The  required 
implementing  procedures  for  AFD  19-7  will  be  contained  in  Air 
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Force  Instnictioas  (AFI)  which  supplement  the  directive.  Draft 
AFD  19-7,  states  that  it  is  Ae  policy  of  the  Air  Force  to  inventory, 
maintain,  and  manage  the  culturai  resources  found  on  Air  Force 
instalktions  in  a  mannw  which  k  consistent  with  national 

defense  mission  (Dept.  USAF,  1992a). 

The  directive  requires  each  Air  Force  installation  to  prepare  and 
adopt  a  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan.  This  plan  will 
include  an  inventory  of  all  cultural  resources  on  the  installation  and 
management  techniques  for  protecting  and  preserving  those 
resources.  The  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan  (CRMP)  is  a 
component  part  of  the  instailati<m  Base  Cmnprehensive  Plan  (Dept. 
USAF,  1992a). 

/^R  86*4,  Base  Comprehensive  Planning 

This  regulation  is  also  currently  m  the  process  of  revision  and 
replacemenl  Tltt  Air  F(Mce  Base  Cunprehensive  Planning 
process  identifies  long-term  goals  and  priorities  for  the  installation. 
The  planning  jnocesses  address  die  natural,  physical,  and  culturai 
envirtniments. 

The  Base  Com[nehensive  Plan  (BCP)  is  both  a  process  and  a 
product.  Visible  products  of  the  Base  Comprehensive  Plan  are  the 
set  of  m^  and  plarming  narrative  documents.  The  BCP  maps  and 
documents  are  maintained  by  die  Civil  Engineering  community 
piarmo'.  The  Base  Conqnebensive  Plan  is  made  up  of  many 
component  plans,  includiDg  (he  Cultural  Resources  Management 
PlaiL  Historic  preservation  issues  are  addressed  as  part  of  the 
Natural  Resources  component  plan  (McDermon,  1992). 

AFD  i9-2»  Planning 

Air  Force  Directive  19-2  wiU  to  be  the  new  Air  Force  planning 
directive.  Base  comprehensive  planning  will  be  included  in  the 
planning  directive.  Air  Foree  Instruction  (AFI)  19-24  is  will 
provide  die  inqilonenting  program  procedures  for  base 
comprehensive  planning. 
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3.S  AVOIDING  NON-COHi»tlANC£ 


It »  oar  Nation's  pobcy  to  protect  iekI  pnsnove  culOBai  reswtroes. 
Fedonl  law,  Fed^  legolatioes.  DOD  dinetives,  Air  Force  policy, 
and  Air  Force  dUreetives  afl  reflect  tbe  nation’s  detire  to  preserve 
our  lieritiige.  Some  Ak  Force  oommanders  aod  macisgors  may  feel 
tkd  ctttoml  resoarces  proiectioo  is  not  a  lerpireaidat  id  tbeir 
die  base  aafiraanticture  is  relatively  new. 
Hrmever.  imlil  a  survey  baa  been  oooqdetod.  and  levkwed/s^ncd 
by  Ibe  Siam  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO),  diat  tme  m  out 
of  oon^ilamce.  (Akers,  1992a).  A  recent  study  by  tbe  Advisory 
Council  found  ttat  many  newer,  highly  technical  or  sc^MifK 
facilities  are  eqiiafly  eligible  for  m  the  National  Regt^er  of 
Historic  Places  as  older  properties  (ACHP.  199ib). 


If  some  Air  Force  commanden,  managers,  and  staff  are  md 
sttflicientty  motivatod  to  protect  cuknial  resources  by  a  sense  of 
history  and  good  conscience,  then  the  imaidatns  of  tbe  law  {aovidc 
juAiflcatioa  for  doing  so.  Whife  the  etiTofceroem  provisioiis  of 
some  the  legisJatioo  are  relatively  benign,  other  ^atues  carry 
spedfk  pcmihies. 

For  example,  viohtions  of  the  Archeological  Resources  Proiectioo 
Act  can  leinilt  in  fines  of  iq>  $250,000  and  up  to  five  years 
imprisoainent  (Camett,  1991:2).  Non-compliance  with  tbe 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  is  often  dealt  with 
administratively  by  respective  agency  heads  (ACHP  and  GSA. 
1992).  Noii-<xmq>liance  with  culnnal  resource  protection 
requhremeots  may  also  leave  tbe  Air  Force  vulnerable  to  civil 
suits.  Long  delays  of  conahruction  projects  or  (dher  wcMrk  are 
possible  due  to  court  injuctxMis  and  temporary  restraining  orders. 
Failure  to  me^  cultoral  resource  protection  requiremmts  will  also 
nK»e  thm  likely  result  in  adverse  {wblkity  for  the  Air  Force 
(ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 


Non-crxiqiliaace  can  also  occur  if  effects  of  an  undertaking  on  any 
district,  site,  buiMmg,  structure,  mr  object  that  is  included  or 
eligible  for  inchiskm  in  the  National  Registor,  are  not  taken  into 
account  The  Advisory  Council  nmA  also  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
(^^pmlundy  to  conunent  oa  tbe  undtertaking  (NFS,  1989:5). 
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loBtructioos  (AF!>  whkdb  tile  Draft 

AFD  19-7,  slatfca  dbai  it  is  ibe  policy  of  the  Asr  Force  to  mv-oEiiory. 
maintain,  and  oaiiage  the  coto^  rootvces  foiaid  m  Air  Force 
iiattaBatkma  kainaiaacrwlnd^  the  natiocial 

defense  misskn  (Dqpt  USAF,  I992a>. 

The  doective  reqpuares  each  Air  Force  mshdlatioD  to  prcfnrc  and 
adopt  a  CiilEuni  Resources  Managemmt  PhSL  TtiB  phn  will 
flictode  an  mvemory  of  aJl  cuMnral  resources  on  the  mstaUiaiKNi  and 
managcaoettf  tedmiqties  for  protectmg  aid  pmMsrvix^ 
resotnces.  The  Cuihirai  Resources  Maot^anestf  Phu  (CRMP)  m  » 
compoacaa  pal  of  die  mstalfarioo  Base  ComiirdliezKive  Plan  (DqM. 
USAF.  1992a). 

AFR  8^,  BaM  Comp««lMtrohN»  Ptaimlnc 

This  regutatioa  is  abo  currently  in  the  process  of  revision  and 
replacement  The  Air  Force  Base  Cooqprdtieasive  Planning 
process  idendlks  long-term  goals  and  priorities  f(«r  the  installation. 
The  fdamting  processes  adrhess  the  natural,  physical,  aid  cuUurd 
environments. 

The  Base  Comprehensive  Plan  (BCP)  is  both  a  process  and  a 
product  Vbflite  prodncts  of  the  Base  Comprehensive  Plan  are  the 
of  maps  and  piaming  narrative  documents.  The  Bt  :P  maps  and 
docomaits  are  maintained  by  the  Civil  Engineering  community 
planner.  The  Base  Comprehensive  Plan  is  marb  up  of  many 
conqponent  pbns,  inctudmg  die  Cultural  Resources  Management 
Piaa  Histmic  preservatioQ  issues  are  addbressed  as  part  of  the 
Natural  Resomces  ccHUponent  plan  (McDennon,  1992). 

AFD  19-2,  Planning 

Air  Force  Directive  19-2  will  to  be  the  new  Air  Fwce  planning 
directive.  Base  comprehensive  planning  will  be  included  in  the 
planning  direedve.  Air  Force  Instruction  (AFI)  19-24  is  will 
provide  die  impksnentiag  program  procedhires  for  base 
cmiqir^iaisive  planning. 
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Chapter  4 

Cultural  Resources 

Management/Planning 

Processes 


4.1  BASE-LEVEL  STAFF 

The  Ak  Force  hwtallatfioo  commaatKier  is  respoosibie  for  oisuriiig 
cocD^ltmce  with  existing  coJtural  resource  manageeDcttf  legislation. 
reguJatioas,  and  Air  Force  directives.  The  Commaockr  is 
respons&ie  coordantioD  wdh  the  State  Historic  Prescrv'atkm 
OflRkw  (SHPO)  on  ail  Air  Force  projects  effecting  cuhurai 
resouices.  Commandas  are  also  responsible  for  apprt^mate 
fiindai^,  staffing,  and  compliance  requirenienis  of  base  culturai 
lestHirces  managqneol  prograns  (Dept  USAF,  1992a). 


Coamtanders  will  normally  choose  to  delegate  the  co<miinatioa 
with  SHPO  to  the  Base  Hartoric  Preservatkm  OfTicer.  AFR  126-7 
and  the  new  AFD  19-7  require  Air  Force  installation  commandets 
appoint  a  designated  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (BIIFO)  to 
be  the  single  point  of  amtact  for  all  cultural  resources  management 
actkms.  This  appooUment  may  be  ehfaer  a  full-time  or  addhiooal 
<hity,  depmdmg  <»  the  extent  of  cultural  resources  at  diat 
installation.  Persoimei  who  spood  at  least  50%  of  their  tinie 
performing  cultural  resource  duties  must  be  pennanendy  assigned 
and  cod^  with  one  of  the  eovkonm^atal  compliance  cost  centers 
(Dept  USAF,  1992c). 


la^aHattoa 
eommaadm  are 
nitiinatety 
reqponaible  for 
comypttM^ 


Within  die  new  Civil  Engineering  Objective  Squadron  conc^t.  dn^ 
BHPO  will  noimally  be  placed  within  the  Environmental  Flight 
However,  some  bases  have  elected  to  place  this  positKH)  within  the 
Engineenng  FU^  At  Air  Force  Matorial  Command  (AFMC) 
loses  dto  BHPO  is  part  of  the  Eovinxmiental  Management  (EM) 
luamch. 
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It  m  vcty  amfKictaa  that  cutoral  resoispoe  iMiei  be  eoamtiiaed  emiy 

in  the  fMano^  aed  progmiBBiog  of  ffistaBa^^ 

activate.  AF  Focm  332a  aodOD  Focm  1391s  alKMd^twrt^iMmed 

forpolBDtiidicDfnct  Setf>beip  jpn^ecai  cr  woii 

poteotiallb^  caoae  ptoMbdu  if  isrecaaitiona  for  proper  review  aie  not 


The  BHPO  is  die  single  p<^  o(  ooaiaa  for  idl  oitaral  resotsoa; 
managesaeol  actioos.  However,  there  are  bcs  players  i»voiv^ 
in  the  managemeatd  of  caJturai  tesourcok  Cultural  resourc^^ 
management  is  not  just  a  Civil  Engmeeroig  prc^pam,  or  <xily  tlK: 
BHPO^  progran.  The  base  historian,  the  Eovhtmmeiual 
ProtectMXi  Committoe  (EPC).  the  Facilities  Board  (FB).  tl^  brec 
archhect,  and  other  personnel  workmg  piantting  issaies  all  have 
loies  in  m^ung  citlhiral  resouiees  inatugeoieot  dbdaioos.  Security 
police  nay  be  mvolved  in  monhormg  base  tscheologtcal  sites  for 
vandahsoL  Cultural  resource  management  involves  everyone. 
(Engleman,  1992a). 


4.2  WHERE  TO  GET  TRAINING 


In  additioa  to  da  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  facility 
des^ners,  naintenamce  persomal,  and  legal  staff  may  aU  need 
traioHig.  While  da  Air  Force  hia  not  estriiUsbed  fomial  trainiug 
staodards  for  da  BHPO,  a  few  of  da  trammg  courses  disaisscHi  in 
this  seetkm  have  been  accepted  by  da  DOD  community  as  a 
wimimmn  basis  for  a  successful  program  (Ei^lemaD.  1 992a>. 


Several  evganizations  exist  for  da  purpose  of  conductittg  aiiturai 
resources  trainii^.  The  cost  of  da  training  is  fumled  by  the  base. 
In  some  cases,  envircmoMSital  ctxnpliaQce  fiindmg  may  be  used. 
Courses  are  conducted  by  da  Advisory  Council  and  GS A,  da 
Natkmal  Park  Service,  several  univmhies,  said  manerous  other 
orgauzatioBS.  Ha  covirses  are  also  both  management  and 
tedmicaOy  based.  Seversd  other  courses  exist  for  trainkig  in 
qaeifle  areas.  Contact  the  NPS  (see  Appendix  C)  for  a  ctarait 
copy  of  the  DiOMloiy  ttf  Training  Oppotluaities  in  Ctilftiial 
Resources  Man«yemenL  (KPS,  1991a;  ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 
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Tralfibig 

Hmommetuied  nie  iitrod«ctlra  To  Federal  ihra|e(dU(  ud  HIdork 
Cannes . . .  FreMrridkMi  Law  is  1 3-day  cowae  olTared  foiffteen  tinaes  a  year 
ttooiiglKMtt  tibe  couniry.  Thk  coune  wae  developed  by  ils; 
Advisory  Couodl  sod  &e  GSA  for  federal  agencies.  The  otxirse 
covm  ^iwpntenieals  of  Sections  106  and  110  of  KlfPA.  A 
waridHwk  and  desk  reference  are  mchided  in  the  price  of  the 
course  and  are  vahndde  aasela  for  cuhural  resource  nuuiagers. 
Coida^  the  Advisory  Council  for  more  mformadon  (Appendix  C). 

The  newly  developed  Air  Force  MaBafcnieat  of  CaJtaral  aad 
Natural  Rcsoarcet  is  a  4-day  course.  This  course  was  developed 
by  the  Air  Staff  for  the  «Uire  DOD  as  a  part  of  the  l>egacy 
Program.  The  course  will  cover  case  studies,  complianoe,  budget 
procedures,  (XHttractois,  and  areas  of  program  enhancetDODi. 
Contact  your  MAJCOM  for  further  informatioD  (See  Appendix  C). 

The  Archeology  For  Muagers  is  a  4-day  course  given  twice  a 
year  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Univmity  of  Nevada- 
Reno.  This  course  was  devek)ped  for  cultural  resKMffce  managers 
who  do  not  necessarily  have  any  background  in  archeology  Imt 
who  nmst  mana^  archeological  resotBces.  Legal  requirement, 
policies,  guidelmes  and  regalkimis  concerning  ardieologica] 
preservation  are  covered  akH^  with  the  apfnropriate  n^tbods  for 
lesouice  msmagement  during  the  course.  Field  sessions  at  acn^ 
archeological  sites  are  inchi^  in  the  traming.  Contact  the 
Natkmal  Park  Service- Archeological  Assistance  Division  for 
furdier  information  (see  Appendix  C). 

TnchtWcal  Training 

The  Historkal  Stnictares:  Maiatenaace  aad  Repair  c<Hirse  was 
devek^>ed  by  die  Seattk  District,  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  course 
covers  procedures  for  maintenance  design,  managemoat  and 
treatmeot  of  historic  mructures.  Design  isa:ws  include:  exterior 
fmtshes,  interiors,  energy  conservation,  engineering  suppmt 
systems,  she  landscaping,  and  material  life-cycle  costs.  ContaKt 
die  Seattle  District  COE  f(»r  ftnlher  information  (see  Appendix  C) 
(Foxall,  1992). 
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4.3  WHERE  TO  GET  ASSISTANCE 

These  are  sevesel  euAies  that  ire  reidiiy  aviiia»ie  to  give  hise- 
level  perKMmel  aKBtaiice  a  colhnl  leaotir^  The  first  sotsoe  of 
sifotBMtioii  k  eadb  leipec^  The  Air  StajfTfHQ 

USAF/CEVP)  k  ID  additioinl  source  for  policy-type  kifonnadkHi. 
Profesaksal  and  technical  mfonnatioD  cui  be  fotsid  at  die  Air 
Force  Caker  fen  Environmrotal  Excellence  (AFCEE),  Army 
Corps  of  Engirifm,  and  Naakwal  Park  Service  TheSHPOmay 
abo  have  die  tkae  aod  resources  to  givr;  assisnmee  m  an 
awtaBstion  (See  Appendix  C). 

Na|or  Commands  (MAJCOHs) 

Major  Ctanmands,  such  as  Air  Combat  Command,  are 
"reqpousibfe  for  mcMiilorBig  couqdknce  with  regulaSkHos, 
legklatkm,  and  Air  FMce  directi^,  and  ensuring  instaJlation 
devekipiDent  of  Cultural  Resource  Pbns.  MAJCOMs  are  also 
lespcxu^le  for  the  review  of  managemeaU  pfams  and 
consohdatkm  of  cultund  resources  budgets”  (Dept  USAF,  1992a). 

The  MAJCOM  can  fffovide  vahiabie  assistaiK«  to  the  Base 
Hktmc  Preservalioa  Officer.  The  MAJCOM  is  also  the  focal 
pomt  for  funding  requirements,  prioritizing  A-106,  and  compliance 
status  of  culmral  resource  projects.  The  BHPO  should  periodicaJly 
ooittact  the  MAJCOM  counterpart  to  stay  abreast  of  i'«irnmt  topics 
ccncenimg  cultural  resources. 

Air  Staff  (HQ  USAF/CEVP) 

HQ  USAF/CEVP  "k  req;Kmsd>ie  for  policy  guidance,  oversight, 
and  fimdn^  advocacy  for  the  Culturai  Resources  Management 
Program,  and  will  uKuiitor  progress  toward  aclueving  cultural 
resource  managemeiit  goals”  (Dept  USAF,  1992a). 

Air  Foren  Cnntar  for  Environmantal  Excelfonce 

Hie  AFCEE,  at  Brooks  AFB,  k  ”re^>oosibk  for  assktaiK^e  in 
mtoa^ency  and  intergovernmental  coordmation,  for  keeping 
MAJCOMs  mfocmed  on  regiraial  cultural  and  historic  resources 
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issues,  and  fot  provkSing  legsl  advH%  <m  cutoai  aod  hi^mic 
naomces  issues"  (Dept  USAF,  1992a).  The  AFCEE  will  provkk 
a  BHFO  a  sounx  for  both  inanageineiit  and  tedsukal  inf^rxiiatioii. 


Army  Corps  of  Enginoors 

The  Aimy  Coips  of  Engsoeere  (COE)  stqjplks  dsee  main 
of  cttlhBal  resource  assistance.  These  mchKle  the  Tri'Servkes 
Culhffal  Resource  Research  Ceatn^  (TSCRRC)  at  the  US.  Army 
Coortmctkai  Engmeermg  Research  Lad>or8l<»7  (USACERI.), 
Seattfe  Distrkt  Hi^oiic  Building  Preservalkm  Services.  See 
Appendix  C  for  addresses  and  telei^boite  numbers. 

Tr1-Servk»  Cultural  Resource  Research  Center 


One^top  The  TSCRRC,  located  at  the  University  of  lUinois  at  Urbana- 

Source .  *  *  Champaign,  is  staffed  by  research  professk»uds  rcpresmting  a 

wide  range  of  disciplines,  mchidkig:  archeologists,  ardtitects. 
histanans,  materials  scientists,  engineers,  ami  computer  sdeotisLs. 
The  TSCRRC  cm  assist  Air  Force  installations  in  conqtleting 
cultural  resource  surveys  and  developiiig  Cultural  Resotirces 
Management  Plans  and  comiMiter  databases  for  maintaining 
itfftmoutfkm  on  cohuial  resources.  These  con^^^Uaoce  requirenKmts 
can  also  be  cmupleted  by  the  TSCRRC  on  a  reindmrsabte  basis 
and  often  at  a  much  more  affordable  cost  than  contracted  services 
(Dept  Aitny,  1992). 


Numerous  Air  F<mce  installations  contain  large  areas  of  land  that 
have  not  be«n  dtstmbed  for  years.  The  TSCRRC  can  locate  these 
sites  smd  ccunplete  die  sampling,  excavating,  and  cataloging 
required  by  Section  106  and  1 10  of  NHPA.  The  TSCRRC  can 
also  develop  databases  on  historic  prc^ierties,  including  World  War 
n  tenqHxary  striKXures  and  Cold  War  facilitks.  Other  services 
siqiphed  include:  baseline  inventory,  evahiatioo,  (XHidhion 
assesszn^  and  stabilization  (Dept  Army.  1992). 


Wright-Patterstm  AFB  utilized  the  TSCRRC  f*^  developing  its 
Cahnral  Resources  Managemoit  Plan  and  conducting  an 
ardieologiGai  and  hist(»ic  ardiitecture  study.  Included  widi  the 
professional  support  supplied  by  the  TSCRRC  are  automated 
seqiport  tools  (Fo-gustm,  1992d).  The  Geographic  Resources 
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Amlysis  Siqjport  Sy^em  (GRASS)  gesienttes  a  data  of 
eDvarofooHital  attributes;  the  Cuttural  Resources  Informaticm 
System  (CRIS),  a  DOS*tnsed  system  tiud  albws  oilmral  resounce 
mauageis  to  mpid,  e<^  stoie,  comime,  analyze!,  and  ou^xit  data  ou 
cnknial  resources. 

The  ^XDpider  tools  sitpplied  whh  the  cost  of  TSCRRCs 
professK^  assistance  aOow  Base  Historic  PrestrvsdioQ  OfTicers 
and  other  cultural  iesoun:e  oianagm  to  keq[>  a  cunem  resource 
invaitory  and  refine  |»robal>iJlity  models  of  archeological 
detrflwrions  on  the  mstallatioa  (Dept  Army,  1992). 

TSCCRC  also  maintains  the  Cultural  Resources  Bulletin  Board 
(CRIBB),  which  is  a  kiM>wledge-bas^  tool  for  enhancing 
commimkatfions  amcmg  DOD  personnei  and  educatioiial 
institutioiis  who  are  coocecned  with  preservmg  cultural  resources. 
The  syiUem  contains  listmgs  of  experts,  cultural  resource  pcrsooucl 
at  each  installation,  and  reconunended  tiainmg  courses;  call-in 
infonnatioa  service  and  other  unpublished  documeois.  The 
CRIBB  cm  be  accessed  by  obtamiog  a  log-on  duxMigh  the  E'llS 
Sqipoit  Center  sU  217-333-1369,  and  using  almost  any  ounputer 
ecpi^pped  with  a  telephooe  and  modem.  A  User's  Guide  for  (he 
CRIBB  may  be  obtained  tbrou^  die  USACERL  office  (see 
Appendix  C)(ManD  and  others,  1987). 

Sgtttte  PbtrtetijbtQrte  Byi(dlngJgr«flry«taa.5flryfcet 

The  Settle  District  cm  provide  technical,  planning,  and 
managmient  assistance  in  the  preservation  of  historic  structures. 
Inclnded  in  this  assistance,  the  Seattle  District  cm  help  in 
developmg  criteru  for  the  design,  constnxhon  and  procurement  of 
ccmtracts  f<x  maintenance  and  rehabilhatioD  of  historic  structures. 
The  Semie  District  cm  also  aid  in  developing  maintenance  plans 
for  historic  buildings  along  with  several  other  capabilities. 

Assistance  cm  be  requested  from  the  Seattle  District  by  smding  a 
letter  to  the  District  Engineer  of  the  Seattte  District  at  the  address 
shown  in  Appendix  C.  The  letter  should  CiHUain  a  Inief  description 
of  the  pro^  type,  nature,  size,  and  the  time  requirements  of  Uk 
problem  car  need.  Also  include  a  desorq^tion  of  the  type  of  service 
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<x  i»oduct  you  would  like  the  Seattle  District  to  iMrovide  (Dept 
Army,  1991). 

BgpflCtLmCQ£.y  NA^F 

The  COE  or  NAVE  AC  District  which  acts  as  design  agent  for 

an  Air  F(»ce  instaUatioQ  may  also  be  contacted  for  professional 
and  teclmical  assistance.  Eadh  distrkt  has  differoot  leveb  of 
expotise  and  cainbilities.  The  local  district  agencies  can  also 
a^ist  in  developmg  contracts  for  cultural  resource  requirements 
(Fergusmi,  1992d). 

Th«  Nadorwa  Park  ^arvica  (NPS) 

The  NPS  can  provide  i»'ofessk>nal  and  technical  assistance  fur  Air 
Force  installation  cultural  resources  managein«it  planning,  and 
training,  subject  to  the  availability  of  NPS  resources.  Included  in 
tins  siqtptMt  is  the  devek^wc^  of  comiHehaisive  installation 
cultural  resource  inventory  and  regimati(Hi  [uogimns,  guidelines 
for  historic  preservation  planning,  and  Cultural  Resources 
Maiu^emoat  Plans  (CRMP).  The  NPS  can  also  provide  assistance 
in  the  developmoit  and  administradon  of  cultural  resource  program 
ccmtracts,  make  training  available  in  planning  and  technical 
s^UcatKHis,  and  {m>vide  consultation  on  tedbtnical  preservation 
problems  (Dept  USAF  and  NPS,  1992).  All  assistance  will  be 
funded  by  the  installatkm  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Requests  for 
installatkni-specific  {noject  assistance  must  be  made  through 
MAJCOM  coordinators. 


4.4  WORKING  WITH  SHPO 


R«spontibiiiti«s  of  the  SHPO 


The  State  Histenw  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  plays  an  important 
rote  in  die  develoiunent  of  i»x>graiiis.  The  SHPO  is  a  key  player  in 
activities  relatmg  to  Section  106  of  die  National  Historic 
Preservatioa  Act  (NHPA). 
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Hie  actual  pbconent  of  Ae  SHPO  within  the  state  govamment  will 
vary  (see  Appendix  C).  The  SHPO  may  be  part  of  the  state 
histcMrical  sod^,  state  archives,  :mde  park  agency,  or  st^  natural 
resources  a^^mcy  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991ail-*16). 

Hie  SHPO  perfoniB  a  varkty  of  duties  under  the  tenns  of  NHPA, 
state  law,  an^  other  audiorities.  The  SHPO  serves  as  the  central 
mformatinn  sowce  foT  preservation  activities  ccHMlucted  in  the 
state.  It  is  reqioasibte  for  statewide  historic  preservation  planning 
and  a  statewide  inventory  of  historic  propoties.  The  SHPO  assists 
in  die  tKMninatkm  of  properties  to  the  Natkmal  Regi^  of  Historic 
Places.  The  SHPO  also  administeis  grants  in  aid  within  the  state, 
and  {Hxivides  public  information,  education,  training  and  technical 
assistance.  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991b;rV-49). 

It  is  the  SHPO’s  respimsibility  to  msure  the  preservation  of  historic 
prcqierties  in  die  state.  The  regulations  which  govern  the  NHPA, 

36  cm  800,  require  the  partknpatioD  of  the  SHPO  in  the  Section 
106  ixocess.  For  instance,  the  regulatkms  outline  pardcipation  by 
die  SHPO  during  the  identifkation  and  evaluation  of  properties, 
determination  of  any  effects,  consuitatkms,  and  Advisory  Council 
comment  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991bdV-52). 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  SHPO  diat  are  of  particular  interest 
to  Air  Force  in^allatkms.  First,  the  SHPO  participates  in  the 
review  of  undertakings  (construction  projects,  maintenance 
activities,  etc.)  diat  may  affect  Air  Force  cultural  resources  (historic 
properties).  Additionally,  the  SHPO  provides  technical  assistance 
to  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Air  Force  (ACHP  and  GSA, 
1991aUI-17).  The  SHPO  also  reviews  Cultural  Resources 
Managonent  Plans,  t^reement  documents,  and  other  activites  that 
relate  to  Section  106  and  1 10  of  NHPA. 

Philosophical  Approaches 

Managem^  of  Air  Force  cultural  resources  will  require  working 
whh  SHPO.  Hus  working  relation^tip  should  be  a  good  one. 
Taking  a  proactive  approach  to  the  issues  at  hand  can  help  make 
the  process  smoodier,  whed^  working  widi  SHPO,  or  any 
regulatory  agency.  The  proactive  approach  requires  coinniaad(^ 
to  alkicate  sufficient  personnel  and  i»‘ovide  adequate  training  to 
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allow  the  Air  to  help  drive  the  process,  rather  ttian  only  react 
to  the  regulator  (Clark,  1992b;  ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 

Cr  r#  F  /  reguiatirms  govoning  the  consultation  process  do  set  some 

i3ni  aarty . . .  limits  for  action  by  the  SHPO.  Most  actk>ns  are  allowed  a  30 

day  period.  However,  there  usually  is  no  advantage  to  waiting 
umil  the  last  (^tp<xtuiiity  or  deadline  before  contacting  the  SHPO. 

The  SHPO  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  adversary.  It  is  better  to 
view  the  SHPO  as  a  resource.  When  conducting  a  consultatioo  or 
negotiation  with  the  SHPO,  the  situation  should  be  viewed  from 
the  "we  are  going  to  solve  a  problem"  perspective,  rather  than  from 
the  "we  are  going  to  defend  a  position"  point  of  view  (ACHP  and 
GSA.  1992). 

The  process  of  making  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a 
property  is  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  is 
an  area  of  potential  dispute  between  Air  Force  staff  and  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer-.  Of  course,  any  such  dispute  can  be 
resolved  by  seeking  a  determination  from  the  Kleeper  of  the 
Register,  whose  decision  is  final  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 

Single  Base  Point  of  Contact 

Official  conrespcmdence  widi  the  SHPO  will  be  signed  by  the 
installati<m  commander,  unless  the  authority  is  delegated  to  a  lower 
level  or  even  the  BHPO.  This  processes  usually  necessitates 
com-dination  through  the  chain  of  command,  the  legal  office,  and 
so  forth.  However,  the  responsibility  for  working  die  base  cultural 
resource  management  in-ogram  on  a  day  to  day  basis  is  the  BHPO 
(Dept  USAF,  1992a:3). 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  a  single  base  point  of  contact  with  the 
SHPO  be  established.  The  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officer  is  a 
logical  choice  to  serve  as  that  contact.  While  the  involvement  of 
others  such  as  the  l^se  Environmental  Protection  Committee,  the 
base  historian,  unit  commanders,  or  officers  wives  chib  is 
important,  and  in  fact  necessary,  the  effmt  needs  to  be  coordinated. 
Most  SHPOs  are  understaffed.  Receipt  of  multiple  inquiries  or 
ccnflicting  information  from  organizations  representing  the  Air 
Force  installation  will  only  serve  to  cloud  the  proem.  (ACHP  and 
GSA.  1992). 
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4.5  MANAGENENT  TOOLS 


Tbe  are  several  existing  nanaggcaent  tools  tbat  |nx)vi{k  a  Base 
Historic  Preservatkm  OHicar  or  other  cuttural  resources 
mana^nifflit  pers<»inel  the  opportunity  to  oohance  their  program. 

A  few  of  these  tools  include:  tlw  Cultural  Resources  Management 
Plan  (CRMP),  Environmental  CtHnpliance  Assessment 
Manag^ooent  Program  (ECAMP),  Work  InframatitHi  Managen^nt 
System-Environmental  Subsystem  (WIMS-ES),  land-use  condition 
surveys,  and  Geographical  Mormadon  Systems  (GIS). 


Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan  (CRMP) 


Both  AFR  126-7  and  the  new  AFR  19-7  (Cultural  Resources 
Management)  require  each  Air  Force  installation  develop  and 
maintain  a  CRMP.  The  CRMP,  if  done  properly,  can  help 
facilitate  Section  106  and  1 10  requirranents  of  NHPA.  A 
Programmatic  Agreement  can  also  be  one  of  several  beneficial 
outcomes  of  the  CRMP.  See  Chapter  5.6  for  further  information 
concoming  Programmatic  Agreements. 


Although  no  required  guidance  exists  for  the  format  of  the  CRMP, 
two  outlines  are  available  for  installation  use.  HQ  USAF/CKV 
developed  a  guideline  for  the  lareparatioa  of  the  CRMP  in  a  25 
April  1991  letter  to  all  MAJCOMs.  Army  Regulation  420-40 
ccmtains  an  outline  feu  a  CRMP  that  has  been  used  by  Wright- 
Patteison  AFB  with  success. 


Since  no  specific  requirements  exist,  great  flexibility  is  afforded  to 
die  develi^mait  of  the  CRMP.  The  use  of  a  short  Programmatic 
Agreement  adopting  the  plan  is  the  simplest  way  to  fonualize  the 
CRMP.  Once  the  CRMP  is  formalized,  it  can  serve  as  the 
guidance  for  how  the  installation  accomplishes  its  Section  106  and 
1 10  responsibilites.  As  noted  earlier,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  National  Park  Service  can  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
CRMP  (Dept  USAF  1991c;  Ferguson,  1992c;  Metz,  1992d). 
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Environm«rttal  Comptisnco  AsMiom^nt  Hftn«g»m«nt 
P*rofr»m  (ECAHP) 

Air  Fofcc  rcguJaiioas  rtquirai  that  m  ( diuptuune 

AMiaBgneat  and  Maoagaaaii  Prof^Tun  (h('AMP)  be  mtpkttietited 
at  each  Air  Force  iiii^ailatiurc  Assesiaiien!  pr^ocols  have  becfi 
devek^ped  by  HQ  USAF/CE  wbkb  serve  as  ft»  prsiiiary  lool  m 
coaksetmg  the  enviroometuaJ  coaiptiaoce  evatuMioo  (^hase  <4  the 
ECAMP  procoEs. 

Two  types  of  evahiatiocts  art  itsed  in  the  fct  'AMF  processa. 

■Itnal  audits  concKkcted  anaualiy  by  tastjUlafK^o  personwi  arid 
extermai  audits  cooducted  every  ttwte  years  by  pen-miici  iioi 
directly  associated  with  fbc  mstaUatioo.  If  mtemai  audits  are 
properly  coothKled  and  the  problcais  corrccied,  regulatory 
enforcement  actions  <jr  private  sector  iawsujLs  can  be  mmmii/e4 
(Dept  USAF,  l<)9lf;21). 

The  Natural  and  CuituraJ  Resources  Management  Prograat  is 
covered  by  Vohane  V  of  the  ECAMP  protocol  mamtai  Ibss 
protocol  compiles  applicable  Fedetal.  DOD.  and  Air  EVxrce 
enviroomenia]  regulations  with  An  Force  opcratioos  and  activities. 
It  abo  combines  environmental  regulations,  g<x>d  management 
practices,  and  risk  mmagement  issues  mto  cbeddists.  These 
checklists  serve  as  an  outline  and  can  be  modified  to  best  serv  e 
r-(cb  specific  instaliatioo  (Dept  USAF.  1991  d:  1 . 1 ) 

Work  Information  Manafemont  Sjrst»m*Emdromnentai( 
Subsystam  (WIHS-ES) 

The  WIMS-ES  is  inieo<Wl  to  improve  mission  support  by 
providing  the  base  environmenta]  manager  a  management 
infoftnatioo  system  that  contains  essential  informatkm,  automates 
mandatory  reports,  and  maintains  cotnprebensivT  data  files  on 
envtromnentai  ]»ograiDs  (Dept  USAF,  1991a>.  "Modules"  or 
screois  were  developed  for  each  program  area  within  the 
environmental  arena  to  simplify  the  A- 106  process.  Each  WIMS 
terminal  wiD  eventually  have  iKxess  to  the  A-1 06  modules. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  A- 106  Federal  Facility  Environmental 
Needs  System  s  to  ensure  that  fedi^  ageix;ies  are  planning, 
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mstaflatioa  An  aniysis  of  the  txistmg  oitoral  resmroes  duraig 
this  phase  of  the  proem  will  lead  to  aa  oadanOaxidffig  of  the 
physical  aid  oati;^  vaiitfkws  asross  the  saadlatKxi  aid  ttie 
laaitatioas  diey  may  aapoae  od  a  Lnd-Uw  Phm. 


Base  Analysis  Drawing  (D^  USAF,  1986  ) 


The  next  step  in  the  Laad-Use  process  involves  a  "fuoctioiial 
analysts"  of  the  instaUatiooL  A  functioital  aialysa  serves  to 
Qhistrale,  through  notes  and  sketefaes,  the  fimctional  reiatiof)sh4>s 
aooi^  the  varioas  activities  on  die  base.  Hus  step  is  iinp(»tain  in 
the  fact  diat  links  between  cultural  resources  and  the  suntHmding 
envEroomeDt  can  be  modeled  on  pqper  for  die  final  devekpoie&t  of 
the  Land-Use  Plan.  In  dib  way,  fiidDare  advase  effects  <m  hisSocic 
properties  can  be  avoided  in  the  pbiming  stage.  Howeva,  if 
effects  are  unavoidable,  die  Land-Use  Plan  will  serve  as  an 
effective  deciskxi-nisdcing  tool  for  the  Base  Hist<^  PreservaticHi 
Officer  and  the  SHPO  (Dept  USAF.  1986), 

Ihe  1986  Air  Force  Land-Use  Planning  Bulletin  shcmld  be  referred 
to  Ux  fiirdier  infonnatkm.  Ctmtact  you  MAJCOM  Tm’  a  copy  of 
this  docamenL 
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FtmctioQal  Analysis  Ehawing  and  Land-Use  Plan 
(Dept  USAF,  1986) 


GaograpMcal  Information  Systam  (<SIS) 

A  GIS  is  a  ccxnputer  system  capable  of  holding  and  usii^  data 
descrflring  geo^aidiical  referenced  infonnation.  The  GIS  can  be 
used  as  an  analysis  tool  which  allows  the  user  to  idoitify  spatial 
lelatkaiships,  ccmqMite  new  infonnatkm,  and  display  a  deshed 
vkw,  aO  l»sed  on  a  database  of  geographic  mfonnatkoL  Note  that 
a  GIS  and  a  CAD  system  are  not  the  same  thing.  At  this  time,  true 
GIS  i^stems  in  the  Air  Feme  are  limited  (Tobin,  1992). 

Ibe  Cmps  of  Engmeers  and  the  Tri-Services  Cultural  Resources 
Researdi  Center  (TSCRRC)  use  the  Geograiduc  Resources 
Analysis  Support  System  (GRASS)  for  cultural  resources 
msm^ement  The  TSCRRC  uses  GRASS  when  perf<»ming  the 
preliminary  analysis  for  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plans. 
The  TSCRRC  can  be  ccxitacted  for  further  kdmmatkHi  coocemii:^ 
GRASS  (see  Ai^)endix  C). 

HQ  USAF/CE  implements  die  official  policy  cmiceming 
automated  infonnation  man^ement  systems.  However,  the  Air 
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Force  Civil  Engineering  and  Support  Agency  (AFCESA)  at 
Tyndall  AFB,  FL  has  been  delegated  dte  authority  to  make  policy 
in  this  area.  The  AFCESA  should  be  contacted  for  current 
iofmataikm  concerning  the  acquisititm  of  a  GIS  system  for  your 
base  and  specific  reqiiirmients  (See  Appendix  CXTobiu.  1992). 

4.6  FUNDING  ISSUES  AND  THE 
A- 1 06  PROCESS 

As  widi  any  other  funding  programs,  cultural  resource  compliance 
funding  requirements  must  be  included  in  the  DOD  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  Section  1 10  of 
NHPA  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  preservation  activities  on 
eligible  properties  as  project  costs.  As  such,  program 
requirements  shoukl  be  prioritized  into  ccanpliance  categories.  Air 
Force  Pamphlet  19-10  covers  fhe  details  of  the  budgeting  process 
(Dept  USAF,  1991f:27). 

Cultnral  resources  requirmients  cannot  be  funded  dirough  the 
Defense  Enviroamental  Restoration  Account  (DERA).  The  two 
main  avenues  toward  funding  cultural  resources  requirements  arc 
Eavironmeiital  Compliance  (EC)  Funds  and  Military  Construction 
(MILCON)  Funding  (Dept  USAF.  1991  f:27;  Dept  USAF, 
1992c;l). 

Environmental  Compliance  (EC)  Funds 

Cultaral  Resources  EC  funds  are  divided  into  two  main  types  and 
are  mtmded  to  be  used  for  current  environmental  activities.  These 
two  types  include: 

•  Recurring  Environmental  Operations  and  Services  (0«&$). 

•  Non-recurring  environmental  contract  services  and  facility 
projects. 

-  Level  1  Fix  Noncompliance 

-  Level  n  Prevent  Noncwnpliance 

-  Level  m  Beyond  C<«nplimice 
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Enviromi^atal  Operatioo  and  Services  inchjde  recurring  "must 
pay”  lequicements  nec^sary  for  assocu^  with  day-to-day 
<^>eral]kx&s  whkli  are  needed  to  "keep  die  (k>or  open.” 
Envircuttiiaital  conq>liance  manpower,  NHPA  Sectkm  106 
ccostihatioiis,  permits  and  fees,  and  auatikm  of  ascbeobgkad 
matoriai  make-up  these  "must  pay"  lequhemerds  (Dept.  USAI', 
1992c:l). 


Norwecurring  enviraomemal  contract  services  and  facility  projects 
aodi  as  the  devek^ment  of  the  Base  Cultural  Resources 
Management  Plan  (CRMP)  and  recurring  historic  facility 
rdiahtlitatkMi  projects  make-up  the  other  type  of  EC  funding  needs 
that  must  ctxnpete  with  all  other  prograuK  in  the  budget  process 
(Dept  USAF,  1992c;2). 

Military  Construction  (MILCON)  Funding 

M^or  construction  i^ojects,  sudi  as  building  new  facilities  in  a 
histocic  distrk^  are  funded  imder  die  MILCON  program  process. 
This  process  can  be  long  and  complex,  hence  requirements  should 
be  anticipated,  clearly  defined,  and  wdl-documhntod. 

Coordination  widi  all  of  the  key  players  is  very  important  with  any 
MILCON  project;  however,  a  MILCON  project  involving  aiJturai 
resources  must  also  be  coordinated  with  the  additional  players  such 
as  die  SHPO,  Advismy  CounciL  and  interested  parties  (Dept. 
USAF,  1991f:29). 

A-iO«  Prioritization  (WIMS-ES) 

The  {ffimaiy  tool  used  to  pnotitisat  cultural  resources  fiuiding 
requironems  is  die  A-106  (WIMS-ES)  process.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  has  devek^ied  the  A-106  process 
feu*  reportmg  and  trackh^  budget  requirements  for  all 
envirranieiital  projects,  inchidlDg  cultural  resources.  The  A-106 
process  and  report  identifies  projects  whidb  are  divided  into  three 
classes  based  on  dieir  luiority  widi  respect  to  mvironmentid 
compliance.  These  classes  include  levels  I,  n,  and  DI  (Dept 
USAF,  1991f:19). 

Cuhmal  resources  compliance  requirements  will  be  included  as 
eidtor  Level  I,  II,  or  HI.  Level  I  (fix  noncompliance)  includes  non- 
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recurring  projects  and  services  that  address  requirements  m^eded  to 
get  into  compliance  with  existing  reguhuions  (Section  1 10 
requiranait).  At  this  time,  oiUy  the  perforocumce  of  arch<»>k>gical 
ami  historical  resource  inventories,  d^elc^txnan  of  hstork  facility 
nominatkms,  and  rectBrmg  protection  efftHts  for  archeological 
resources  and  resuiting  agreements/managonait  plans  are 
(xmsidered  Level  I  compliance  requirnnents.  Level  n  compliance 
reqairements  include  die  inventory  of  collections  at  control  over 
holdings  of  Native  American  luiman  remains  and  associated 
funeral  objects,  including  the  identification  of  geographical  and 
cultural  afRiiatiott  of  such  ileus  (Dept  USAF,  1992c:2). 

Other  cuhurai  resources  projects  which  are  uot  tied  to  imminent 
compliaitoe  deadlmes  are  considered  Level  m  (Environmental 
investment)  {uojects.  Cultural  Resources  Management  projects 
such  as  interptetive  displays,  informational  brochures,  and  public 
awapsaess  programs  are  considered  Level  Ql  projects  (Dept 
USAF,  1992c:3). 


O 


4.7  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  BASE 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  (BCP) 

Ibe  overall  objective  of  die  Base  Comprehensive  Plan  (BCP)  is  to 
Provide  die  ctunmando'  and  other  dedskm  makers  with 
inf<Minatk«  necessary  to: 

•  Effectively  manage  limited  resources. 

•  Guide  future  develt^uii^  of  the  base. 

•  Foster  cotudination,  consistracy,  compatibility  between 
Air  F(»rce  activities  and  suirounding  communities. 
(Dept  USAF,  1990) 
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EinrtronmwiMi  QuaNtir 
fVi'lwMlan 


Lan^  Um  Plaiinlng 

IfliHMtFUCCUTO 

SystMVM 

FacWtfM 


Qwiftty  of  Ufa  ProfnuTf 
Sodoaconomtc  Aapacta 


Hie  Guttural  Resources  Mauag^DO^  Plan  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
BCP.  Tab  A  of  tbe  BCP  includes  the  Natural  Resources  Plan 
whidh  also  includes  the  Cuiturai  Resources  Plan.  However,  all 
other  con^KMients  of  the  BCP  such  as  the  Land  Use  Plan  (Tab  D  ), 
Faciltty  Development  Plans  (  Tabs  K>N),  and  Environmental 
Qualtty  Proteetkm  Plan  (Tab  B)  affect  ^  devek^iment  of  the 
Cuiturai  Resources  Management  Plan  (Dept  USAF,  1990). 

HQ  USAF  has  developed  guidance  to  standardize  tbe  development 
of  the  BCP  and  its  various  ccmqxMients.  Ibis  guidance  includes, 
but  not  limited  to  the  BCP  RegulatioD  (AFR  86-4),  BCP  Bulletin 
(AFM  86-6),  BCP  Master  Statement  of  Work  (AFM  86-9),  BCP 
Digital  Mapping  Standard,  and  the  new  Planning  Directive  (AFD 
19-2)  and  siriisequ^t  Instractkins. 

Ihe  Air  Force  Standard  Specifkatkm  Manual  (SSM)  for  Digital 
Base  Cmnprehensive  Plan  Mapping  contains  two  volumes; 

Volume  I  (Datsdrases)  and  Vobnoe  n  (Symbology).  Section  4  of 
Volume  n  includes  NamraFCuttural  Resources  Constraints  DtUa 
(Dept  USAF,  1990). 

The  integration  of  the  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan  into 
tbe  BCP  is  a  ermtinumg  process  diat  allows  the  base  to  fulfill  its 
missHm  with  its  idiyskal,  sociological,  economic  and  ecological 
oavironment  This  integratkm  will  also  hei^  facilitate  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  cultural  resources  legislation  and  regul^ons. 
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4.8  MINIMIZING  PROBLEMS 


Know  What  You  H«v« 

CMupletiiig  a  survey,  mveutory  and  evahiatioQ  of  the  instaUalions 
cukural  resources  is  die  most  importaot  step  in  dK  nuuii^ement  of 
die  installatioa's  cultural  resources.  SecticMi  1 10  of  NHPA  omlines 
affinnative  responsibilities  to  locate,  inventory,  and  nominate 
pr<^>erties  whidi  aj^pear  eligfliie  fcv  the  NatKinal  Register  of 
Hist<^  Places.  Sm  Ch^iter  5.2  for  eligibility  criteria  (ACllF  and 
GSA,  1991aJI-9). 


Coordinated  Position 


Historic  {xeservadon  and  cultural  resource  protection  is  a  topic  in 
which  many  pec^le  take  an  interest  That  is  good  However, 
whm  it  (XMnes  to  dealing  with  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  Air 
F<m»  installation  needs  to  ^leak  with  (me  voice.  Installation 
cultural  resource  {Htrtectkm  efforts  should  be  coordinated  through 
die  Base  Historic  Preservation  Ofnear.  A  kd  of  confusion  can  be 
avoided  if  the  base  uses  a  single  point  of  coatact  when  dealing  with 
outside  agencks. 

Coorettnating  Construction 

Well-intentioned  contract  jH'ojects  for  maintenance  of  existing 
facilities,  tH*  construction  of  new  facilities  may  inadvertently  cause 
harm  to  cultural  resources.  For  example,  replacement  of  windows 
in  a  historic  faeflity  may  damage  some  of  the  characteristics  that 
(pialified  die  facility  for  protection  under  die  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  A  new  building  may  destroy  an  archeological 
site  befne  valuable  data  can  be  recovered. 

Systems  need  to  be  m  place  to  ensure  that  the  effects  on  cultural 
resources  are  properly  considered  AF  Form  332,  DD  Form  1391, 
<x  AF  Form  813  may  be  used  to  that  end  Utilization  of  the 
WIMS-ES  will  also  help  direct  Air  Force  efforts.  In  any  event 
planning  fru-  die  extra  time  it  takes  to  coordinate  work  on  historic 
facilities  will  do  a  lot  to  alleviate  problems. 
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Hanagii^  Htdntmnmncm 


Many  of  tfae  same  conceros  rebtxDg  to  Air  Force  coostnictioB 
activities  are  applicable  to  b^ioiise  mamtenaaBce  opesvtkwa. 
W<xkinaD  and  pbaanm  need  to  be  acware  of  die  apodal 
recpnnineiits  associaled  wdfa  historic  fad  If  work  on  the 
facdity  is  not  covered  as  part  of  a  Programmatic  Agreemeid,  the 
time  delay  reqtnred  for  the  ccmanltaElion  process  wiD  need  to  be 
CMisidered.  Several  comses  are  avafldile  in  tfae  NPS  Directary  of 


tnining  qjwdfkally  deaigneH  for  craftsmen  and  plmners  (see 


Appendix  E). 


SupmHdng  SnlWalp 


Self-he^  projects  cm  scMnetimes  result  in  intnesting  facility 
maintenance  problems.  Clccupam  edocatioo  and  ccrntrol  of  dM: 
self-heht  work,  whidli  is  allowed,  can  reduce  future  maintenance 
headaches.  Tito  same  is  tnre  for  avmdni^  non-complimce  with 
NHPA  as  a  result  of  self-help  work  in  a  facility.  One  way  to 
mminiTO  problems  with  self  help  work  is  by  preparing  occtqiant 
brochures,  wfaidi  oudine  the  woA  diat  is  penahted  in  tfae  fKility. 
However,  until  a  programmatac  mePKwrandwm  of  agreemeid 
covering  die  facility  is  executed,  the  Section  106  ocmsultatkHi 
process  ^lies. 


Ofiutt  AFB,  F<»t  erode  Hi^oric  District,  Senior  Officer  Quartets  13 
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Chapter  5 

Working  With  Section  /  06 
OfNHPA 

Tbe  (nreservati<Hi  of  all  historic  properties  is  oot  the  purpose  of 
fede^  {Heservatkxi  law.  Preservatioci  concerns  arc  weighted  along 
with  ot^  interests.  All  kinds  of  properties  are  crwsidcred 
inchidiDg  historic  structures,  historic  districts,  historic  objects, 
archeological  sites,  and  traditional  cultural  properties.  The  level  of 
significance  might  be  national,  state,  or  local  (ACTIP  and  GSA, 
1991adI-3). 

The  process  of  weighing/^talancing  the  needs  of  the  federal  agency 
and  the  needs  of  preservation  are  done  in  accordance  with  clear, 
well-defined  processes.  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  requires  federal  agencies  to  take  into  account  the 
effects  of  dieir  activities  and  programs  on  historic  properties. 
Federal  agencies  are  retpiired  to  give  die  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  tfafi  opportunity  to  comment  on  their 
fnoposed  undertaking.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
regulatkm  "Protection  of  Historic  Properties"  (36  CFR  Part  XtX)) 
delineates  the  fvocess  to  be  used.  Tbe  process  can  take  a  lot  of 
time.  It  is  important  to  provide  an  early  opportunity  for  couuncut 
by  all  interested  parties  (ACHP  and  GSA,  199ia;Il-l  1 ). 


5.1  PARTICIPANTS 


Th«  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  is  the  responsible  federal  agency  for  actions  that 
occur  on  its  installatimis.  Coordination  with  other  participants  in 
die  pfocesses  will  be  handled  primarily  at  the  Air  Force  installation 
level  MAJCOM,  and  possibly  Air  Staff,  involvement  can 
colainly  be  a  part  of  the  process. 
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The  responsible  federal  agency  (Air  Force),  ultimately,  has  the 
decision  making  authority  with  regard  to  fwcserviaion  issues. 

Otiter  partic^aats  in  the  process  do  not  grant  "approvals'' 
"clearances”  for  Air  Force  action.  However,  Air  FwtJe  decisions 
need  to  be  made  in  consuitatKHi  with  other  interested  parties. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

This  19-inember  council  was  established  by  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  Members  are  ^qtpointed  by  the  President.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  observer  status  on  the  Council.  The 
Council  is  charged  with  iulvising  Congress,  the  President,  and 
federal  agencies  on  preservation  issues,  and  encouraging  private 
and  public  interest  in  preservation.  The  day  to  day  business  of  the 
Advisory  Council  is  conducted  by  an  executive  director  and  a 
professional  staff  (Dept  USAF,  1991d:8;  Metz.  undated:4). 

The  Advisory  Council  professional  staff  operates  from  two 
locations.  The  office  which  services  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  is  located  in  Washington,  DC.  The  western  regional  office 
is  located  in  Gol<^  Cobnwjk).  The  following  map  shows  regional 
coverage.  See  Appendix  C  for  further  information. 


Advisory  Counefl  R^ooal  Offices  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a) 
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The  Advisory  Council  monitors  how  well  federal  agencies  comply 
with  NHPA  and  ccmunents  on  federal  agency  actions  under  Section 
106.  The  Council  also  acts  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Offices  (SHFO)  and  federal  agencies  during 
Section  106  review  disputes  (Ferguson,  1992e:3). 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO) 

The  NHPA  required  each  governor  to  designate  a  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer,  who  administers  the  compliance  with  historic 
preservation  legislation.  The  SHPO  is  supported  by  federal 
funding,  and  its  authority  extends  over  Air  Force  installations.  Ihe 
SHPO  maintains  a  li^  of  historic  properties  in  the  state  (Metz, 
undated:4). 

Air  Force  installations  must  consult  with  the  SHPO  as  part  of  the 
Section  106  process.  Agencies  seek  tlK  views  of  the  SHPO  while 
identifying  hi^<»ic  properties  and  assessing  the  effects  of  actions 
on  tfiose  properties.  The  SHPO  is  essentially  a  consultant,  llie 
wishes  of  the  SHPO  do  not  need  to  be  automatically  followed. 
However,  unless  the  federal  s^ency  can  provide  convincing 
evidence,  die  Advisory  Council  will  side  with  the  determinations 
of  the  SHPO  in  the  event  of  a  d^ute  with  the  federal  agency 
(Metz,  undated:  4;  ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 

National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  Service  is  extensively  involved  in  the  historic 
preservation  process.  The  Park  Service  establishes  standards  and 
guidelines  for  all  sspects  of  historic  preservation.  This  includes 
standards  for  any  work  to  be  done  on  a  listed  or  eligible  property. 
The  Park  Service  (The  Keeper)  also  makes  final  determinations  of 
whether  a  pr<^>erty  is  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of 
H^oric  Places.  The  National  Register  listing  includes  districts, 
sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  of  national,  state,  or  local 
significance  (Dept  USAF,  1991d:l  I ).  See  earlier  sections  on  the 
technical  sij^Tport  services  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  NPS. 
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Interested  Parties 

Tbe  Air  Force  must  make  reasonable  efTcxts  to  involve  local 
interested  parties  in  the  i»ocess.  This  may  be  a  group,  such  as  a 
veterans  <»'ganization  diat  has  an  association  with  base  facilities,  or 
individuals  in  the  community. 

Native  Americans 

It  is  especially  important  to  involve  Native  Americans  in  the 
{MTOcess.  When  a  project  affects  propeitks  that  are  of  culmral  value 
to  an  Indian  tribe,  the  tribe  is  an  intraested  party  whose  views  need 
to  be  considered.  In  addition  to  tribal  governmental  officials,  other 
"traditional  cultural  leaders"  need  to  represented  in  the  process.  Jf 
a  tribe  has  its  own  proceedures  for  dealing  with  historic  properties, 
those  (n-oceedures  should  be  integrated  into  the  Section  106 
process  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aII-20). 

The  Air  Force  has  been  a  teader  among  federal  agencies  with 
regard  to  ccmsultation  wdh  Native  American  groups.  The  past 
w<Mic  of  die  now  dissolved  AFRCE-BMS/DEV,  as  part  of  the 
Peacdieeper  inogram,  is  one  notew(»tfay  sucess.  Air  Force 
guidelines  ftn*  consultatkm  with  Native  Americans  are  available 
iTom  HQ  USAF/CEVP  (Dept  USAF,  1991b). 


5.2  IDENTIFYING  and  EVALUATING 
PROPERTIES 


An  importsuDt  point  to  remember  regarding  the  NHPA  Section  1 06 
process  is  diat  historic  pn^ieities  are  those  that  are  listed  (m  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  also  those  properties  that 
are  digible  for  listing.  Thus,  the  law  provides  protection  not  only 
to  listed  properties,  but  also  to  in’operties  which  have  not  been 
evaluated. 


National  Ptegister  of  Historic  Places 


Thk  m  a  listiin;  of  districts,  sites,  building,  structures,  and  objects 
of  national,  state,  or  local  significance  in  American  history,. 
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architecture,  archeology,  or  culture.  ITie  register  is  maiutaiued  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  National  Register  through  the  National  Park 
Swvice.  A  property  is  included  on  the  Register  if  it  has  been 
fonnally  nominated  by  the  USAF  to  the  Nadooal  Register  and 
accepted  by  the  Keeper.  Decisions  on  eligibility  by  the  Keeper  are 
finaL  A  property  is  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Register  if  it  rrteets 
die  National  Register  criteria  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:n-28). 

Natiortal  Register  Criteria 

Types  of  Properties.  There  are  five  types  of  properties  that  are 
eligible  for  listing  on  the  Register  (AC^HP  and  GSA,  P)91b:  11-23): 

•  buildings  or  structures  created  to  shelter  any  form  of 
human  activity,  such  as  a  house,  barn,  school,  hotel,  or 
similar  structure.  A  building  may  be  a  historically 
related  complex  such  as  a  court  house  and  jail,  or  house 
and  bam. 

•  structures  made  for  purposes  other  than  shelter,  such  as 
bridges,  highways,  and  canals.  It  is  often  a  large  scale 
engineerii^  project 

•  sites  mark  the  location  of  significant  events,  a 
prehistoric  activity,  or  historic  occupation  whether 
standing  , ruined  or  vanished,  such  as  archeological 
sites,  Indian  sites,  battlefields,  or  shipwrecks,  f'be 
location  itself  maintains  historical  or  archeological 
value. 

•  objects  is  a  material  thing  of  aesthetic,  cultural, 
historical,  ftmctional,  or  scientific  value.  It  may  be 
movable,  or  small  in  scale.  Examples  include 
memorials,  ships,  or  machinery. 

•  districts  are  geographically  definable  areas  which 
possess  a  historically  linked  group  of  buildings, 
structures,  objects,  or  sites,  such  as  rural  villages  or 
commercial  areas. 
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Levels  of  Significaovc^  A  propem  may  be  sigiufitani  atid  eiieibk* 
for  the  Natioual  Rcgisicr  on  any  of"  three  Rvels  (AC  HI*  and  ciS  V. 
1991alI-30): 

«  naaonal 

•  state 

•  local 

Crtferia  For  t* vahiatioQ.  There  ate  four  critma  whicb  can  quality  a 
property  for  listing  on  the  Natiooal  Registcf.  A  property  must 
sat^y  OIK  or  more  of  the  foUowiug  (ACHI*  and  GSA,  II- 

26): 

•  associatioo  with  events  dial  have  made  a  stgiufKraitt 
contribution  to  the  broad  patteras  of  American  liLviory 
such  as  a  battkfiekl  or  building. 

•  assodation  with  the  Uves  of  people  sigmftcani  tn  our 
past,  such  as  the  home  of  (fcr>rge  Washinjeton 

•  dkttacttve  characterbitks  of  a  type,  period,  or  mcth<K) 
of  coDstructioo.  or  that  represent  the  work  of  a  masicT. 
or  that  possess  high  artistK  vahtes,  or  that  represent  a 
sigoificaDt  and  distinguishable  entity  whose 
components  may  tack  individual  distinction. 

•  data;  have  yielded  or  may  be  likely  to  yield  iufonuation 
important  to  prehistory  m  history,  as  is  the  ca.se  on 
archeological  sites. 

Integrity.  Integrity  is  critical  to  application  of  Nattonal  Register 
criteria  for  eligibility.  Integrity  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  what 
makes  a  property  signiftcant  Not  all  aspects  are  relevant  for  each 
p."operty.  However,  there  must  be  enough  of  a  jweservabk  entity 
to  communicate  the  relative  significance  of  the  property .  In 
additioo  to  other  items,  a  property  must  also  have  integrity  of 
(ACHP  and  GSA,  l991aJa-30)  : 

-  location  -  design 

-  setting  '  materials 

-  workmanship  -  feeling 

-  association 
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ExctusioPS  and  Exceptions.  The  applicable  regulatiofls  list  several 
categories  of  properties  that  are  not  normally  eligible  for  listing  on 
the  NatKHial  Register,  si’ch  as  cemeteries.  Oi^  exclusion  th^  is  of 
{»rtkiilar  interest  b  tLc  age  limitatioiL 

Properties,  which  are  less  than  50  years  old,  are  normally  not 
eligible  for  considaation  for  the  National  Regbter  of  Hbtoric 
Places.  Thb  qualification  may  significantly  reduce  the  number  of 
properties  which  must  be  c<M]sidered  at  many  Air  Force 
inshdfaitioQS.  However,  the  50  year  age  exclusion  b  not  ateciute. 
Properties  may  sdll  be  pail  of  a  hbtoric  diimict  (ACHP  and  GSA. 
199!bII-29). 

Additionally,  thare  are  iwovbions  for  Ibting  properties  which  have 
achieved  significance  within  the  last  50  years.  The  launch  sites 
associated  with  the  mbsioas  to  the  moon  are  only  a  couple  of 
decades  old,  yet  are  Ibted  on  the  Nationa]  Regbter.  Ihc  SAC'  alert 
facility  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB  may  be  eligible  for  Ibting.  1  he 
50  year  age  exclusion  b  not  necessarily  automatic  (Ferguson, 
1992e). 


The  Section  106  Process  Framework  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1992) 
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UndeHaking  an  Undertaking 

The  tenn  undertaking  is  used  in  the  Section  106  process  to  describe 
any  action  that  may  impact  a  historic  property.  (Remember  that's 
eidia'  a  Ikted  property,  <»*  an  eligible  property.)  An  undertaking  is 
any  activity,  pro^ct,  or  program  which  may  result  in  changes  in 
the  diaiucter  <»  use  of  historic  properties.  Included  are 
(XHistnictkm  of  new  facilities,  repair  projects,  maintenance,  and,  of 
course,  demolitkHL  Actions  that  involve  di^urbing  the  land  are 
undertakings  due  to  the  potential  to  impact  archeological  or  other 
historic  sites  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aJI-26). 


The  undertaking  may  be  a  single  construction  project  or 
Remember  mamtoiance  activity.  It  may  also  be  the  ongoing  facility 

Risk  maintenance  performed  by  the  Civil  Engineering  Squadron,  llie 

Management  scc^  of  the  undotaking  may  depend  u^n  whether  a 

programmatic  agreement  is  being  negotiated,  or  if  only  a  single 
_  Air  Force  activity  is  being  i»roc^sed. 

Area  of  Potential  Effects 

The  area  of  polentiad  effects  is  that  geographical  area  where  the 
undertaking  may  cause  changes  in  die  character  or  use  of  historic 
pr<^peities.  The  area  of  potential  effects,  or  APE  as  is  it  know  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  business,  will  always  include  tfa«  actual  site  of 
the  histmic  {voperty.  TIk  area  of  potent  effects  should  be 
identified  as  early  as  possible  in  the  planning  process,  llie  APb! 
need  not  be  a  single  area,  and  does  not  always  have  specific 
bou*  CHP,  1984a:9). 

The  Air  Force,  as  the  federal  ageiKy,  makes  this  detenuination. 
Both  direct  results,  and  indirect  results  need  to  be  considered. 
Indirect  effect  are  such  things  as  changes  in  land  use,  traffic 
patterns,  or  public  access  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:n-28). 

Identiiying  Resourcos 

The  Air  Force  has  the  responsibility  for  idraitifying  cultural 
resources  on  Air  Force  properties.  This  responsibility  rests 
squarely  with  the  Air  Force,  and  can  not  be  delegated.  It  is 
possible,  and,  in  fact,  advisable  and  desirable  to  seek  the  help  of 
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otfier  agencies  to  cany  out  this  work.  HowevCT,  the  Air  Force  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  out 
properly  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991al[-31), 

Air  Foret  Ihe  first  step  is  assessing  the  need  f<»r  information.  Once  it  is 

ResponsttfSify . . .  determined  what  k;  known,  then  odier  steps  can  be  taken  to 

idratify  resources.  Backgroimd  infonnation  should  be  reviewed. 
Then  the  assi^ance  of  die  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
should  be  requested  on  furd^  actions  to  identify  resources  that 
may  be  effected  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:n-33). 

Review  all  information  that  may  help  in  determining  whether  there 
may  be  histork  properties  in  the  APE.  Published  infonnation  diat 
describes  the  history,  or  prehistory  of  the  base  may  be  available 
from  the  Base  Historian,  or  other  sources.  The  real  property 
records  maintained  by  the  Civil  Engineering  Squadron. 

Engineering  Flight  (DEE)  will  jn-ovide  a  wealth  of  information 
relating  to  base  facilities.  The  real  property  records  contain 
information  on  the  age,  size,  and  functional  use  of  base  facilities 
(Metz,  undated:6). 

Ask  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SUFO)  what  is 
already  known  about  resources  on  the  Air  Force  installation. 
CiHisult  the  SHFO  to  determine  who  else  should  be  contacted  to 
find  out  information.  Consult  with  the  SHPO  to  see  what  other 
infonnation  you  still  need  to  know.  Based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  SHPO,  and  odiers  consulted,  the  Air 
Force  makes  the  determination  of  what  other  actions  need  to  be 
taken  to  identify  resources  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:n-33). 

The  sure  way  to  identify  r^urces  is  to  have  an  on-the-ground 
survey  conducted  by  professionals  qualified  in  the  particular  field 
of  interest,  such  as;  ardieology,  history,  or  architecture.  Not  only 
should  survey  efforts  identify  visible  resources,  but  also  areas 
where  buried  resources  are  likely  to  be  encountered  (Metz, 
undated:  6). 

Ihe  Air  Force  identification  eff(Mt  needs  to  be  cmisistent  with 
national  historic  preservation  policy.  It  must  also  be  reasonable 
with  respect  to  the  undertaking  and  potential  effects.  The  program 
should  also  provide  procedures  for  resolving  disputes  over 
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ideiitiBattk>n  methodology  and  ai^iroacfaes.  The  id«mification 
surveys  may  reveal  there  are  no  potentially  historic  properties. 
Resources  that  are  identified  need  to  be  evateoted  (ACHP  and 
GSA,  1991aai-34). 

Evaluatli^  Resources 

Using  ibe  results  of  installation  surveys,  an  invratmy  of  cultural 
resource  pn^iolies  is  developed.  Cultural  resmoces  whk;h  have 
been  idotkined,  are  evahiated  against  the  criteria  fm-  inclusion  on 
the  Natkmal  Register  of  Historic  places.  This  evahialkxi  process  is 
carried  out  in  consultatkm  witibi  die  SHPO  (Metz,  undated:6). 


IiiqwrtmtFor 
{HdSurvtys,, . 


Pn^iefties,  which  are  not  listed  cm  the  Register,  or  previoasty 
detennmed  to  be  eligible  are  evaluated  against  the  National  Register 
criteria.  If  questimis  arise  about  the  eligibility  of  a  given  property, 
then  it  s  the  responsibility  of  the  Air  Force  to  seek  a  formal 
detamination  of  eligibility  from  dte  Keeper  of  the  Register,  who 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  decision  of  die 
Keeper  is  final  Be  aware  diat  the  passage  of  time  aiMl  changing 
perceptions  of  what  is  significant  may  jietify  re<evaluation  of 
jwqpettks  that  were  fvevioosly  detumined  not  to  be  eligible 
Evahimion  of  archeological  sites  usually  requires  a  systematic 
excavation  and  analysts  of  materials  recovered,  in  order  to  establish 
boundaiks,  diaractn^  the  cuhuial  (teposit  and  to  obtain  samples 
useful  in  dating  sites  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:rV-17). 


It  is  possible  diat  no  hi^mic  properties  (cultural  resources)  may  be 
found  In  diat  event,  die  Air  Force  must  provide  documentation  to 
die  SHPO  and  other  interested  parties  that  may  have  bem  involved 
in  the  ccmsultation  process.  This  essentially  completes  the  Section 
106  process  for  that  portion  of  the  installation  researched  for  that 
particular  project  However,  any  member  of  the  public  can  request 
a  review  of  the  Air  Force  detennination  duU  there  were  no 
properties.  This  review  is  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a;  IV-IS). 
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5.3  ASSESSING  EFFECTS 

Oiwe  the  Air  Force  has  completed  an  inventory  and  evalus^n  of 
die  culhiral  resources,  the  next  step  is  a  deamination  of  any 
impae  the  proposed  action  may  have.  If  dw  pr<^>erties  of  interest 
are  not  eligible  for  the  National  Register,  dioi  you  may  {uoceed. 

If  diey  are  eligible,  then  an  assessmoit  of  the  effects  <Ht  the  eligible 
inopeities  must  be  macb  (Metz,  undated:6;  ACHP,  1984a:12). 

There  are  diree  types  of  effect  "No  effect"  is  obviously  the 
situatkm  where  the  undertaking  will  not  have  any  impact  on 
histmic  {»qperties.  "No  adverse  effect"  describes  the  situation 
where  the  Air  Force  undertaking  will  impact  a  historic  property, 
but  die  effect  will  not  be  bannful.  Wl^n  an  undertaking  will  harm 
a  prqierty  or  has  die  potential  to  harm  a  property,  the  term 
"adverse  effect"  b  u^  (Metz,  undated:6). 


Effect  is  measured  against  the  characteristic  or  characteristics 
whidi  qualified  the  {Hoperty  for  the  National  Register.  The  effect 
can  be  beneficial,  adverse,  kmg  term,  temporary,  direct  or  indirect. 
Effects  also  include  alterations  to  a  {H’operty's  locatimi,  setting,  or 
use  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aai-41). 

No  Effect 

GeneraUy,  avoidance  of  die  property  is  the  only  situation  where 
diere  will  be  no  effect  The  Air  Force  can  make  a  determination  of 
no  effect  if  bodi  the  Air  Force  and  the  SHPO  agree  that  the 
undertaking  will  not  effect  any  Natimial  Register  properties.  If  the 
SHPO  does  not  agree  widi  the  Air  Force  detennination  of  no 
effect  then  essentially  a  determinatkm  has  been  made  and  further 
consultation  is  necessary.  The  MAJCOM  should  be  involved  in 
all  cases  of  disagreement.  Remember  that  the  USAF  is  the  final 
decision  maker  (ACHP  and  GSA,  19918:11-44). 

When  SHPO  and  the  Air  Force  agree  on  no  effect,  the  project  can 
proceed.  Intoested  parties  must  be  informed  of  the  decision,  and 
the  docunteotation  made  available  fm:  public  inspection.  The  Air 
Fmce  does  not  need  to  notify  the  Advisory  CouncU  of  the 
detmnination  of  no  effect.  As  widi  odua-  decisions,  the  public  has 
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ttw  rij^t  to  request  the  Advisory  Council  to  review  the  Air  Force 
decbion. 

No  AdvvrM  Effect 

When  die  Air  Force  has  detennined  that  tfiere  will,  indeed,  be 
effects  fixm  Ube  muiertaking,  the  next  is  to  evaluate  whether  or 
not  the  effects  win  be  advise  to  the  cultural  resource.  This 
evaluation  is  done  in  ciHisultation  with  the  SHPO.  The  criteria  for 
detenninii^  adverse  effect  are  similar  to  those  used  to  detennioe 
whether  w  not  die  i»opeity  was  eligible  for  the  National  Register. 
However,  adverse  changes  to  those  dharacteristics  are  what  is 
looked  for  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aTI-44). 

An  actioa  is  adverse  when  the  integ^ty  of  the  pn^rty's  location, 
design,  setting,  matarials,  wwkmatwhip,  feeling,  or  association  arc 
diminished.  Some  of  the  cnteria  of  adverse  effect  include  (ACHI^ 
and  GSA,  1991  adI-45): 

•  destruction  or  alteratkm  of  aU  or  part  of  the  property 

«  isolation  of  the  frran  its  environment,  or 

altoation  of  the  propeities  environmoit 

•  introduction  of  visual,  aud3>le,  or  atmospheric  elements 
dtat  are  out  of  character  widi  the  property 

•  neglect  of  the  property,  which  will  result  in  the  . 
{ttoperties  delerk»ation  or  destruction 

If  die  SHPO  and  the  Air  Fence  agree  that  there  are  no  adverse 
effects,  Ae  Air  Fence  notifies  the  Advisoiy  Council  and  provides 
efocumentatkm  of  the  process.  The  documratation  must  also  be 
made  available  for  pidilic  inqiectkni.  The  Air  Force  may  also 
choose  to  have  the  Advisenry  Cenmcil  review  a  no  effect 
ddemimatieni  without  the  concurrence  of  die  SHPO  (  AC:hp  and 
GSA,  1991bJV-21). 

If  the  Comicil  eioes  not  object  to  die  no  adverse  effect 
detmninatkni  widiin  30  days,  the  Section  106  process  for  die 
undetttddng  is  completed.  The  Council  may  also  propose 
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coiulftMMis  or  changes  to  Air  Force  findings  of  no  adverse  effect. 
C(xisultadons  are  required,  if  the  Council  does  not  concur  with  the 
DO  adverse  effect  determination  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991  b:rV-22). 

Adverse  Effoct 

If  an  adverse  effect  is  found  die  Air  Force  must  notify  the 
Advistxy  Council  and  consult  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  to  detennine  ways  to  reduce  or  avoid  the  adverse  effect. 

An  effect  is  adverse  when;  the  undertaking  meets  one  of  the 
criteria,  the  SHPO  conchistons  of  adverse  effect  are  cKxepted.  the 
Council  objecte  to  an  Air  Force  determination  of  no  adverse  effect, 
Council  condMoiK  for  determining  no  adverse  effect  are  not 
accejUable  to  the  Air  Force  (ACHP  and  GSA,  19913:11-52). 


5.4  CONSULTATION  AND  COMMENT 


When  dme  could  be  potentially  harmful  or  adverse  effects  to  a 
pn^Krty,  the  Air  Force  initiates  a  f<»mal  consultation  process  with 
the  SHPO,  Advismy  Cotmcil,  and  possibly  oth^  interested 
parties.  An  effort  is  made  to  find  acceptable  ways  to  reduce  the 
harm  to  the  cultural  resource.  Ihis  cousuhatiou  process  ends  in 
die  signing  of  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA),  which 
details  the  actions  to  be  taken  in  ordo*  to  allow  the  project  to 
[Hoceed  (Fergus<m ,  I992e:7). 


The  Advismy  Cwmcil  has  die  option  to  participate  in  the 
consuhation  {wocess,  unless  the  SHPO  (Clines  to  participate. 
Indian  Tribes  must  be  invited  if  the  action  impacts  properties  of 
htttoric  value  to  the  tribe.  The  purpose  of  die  process  Ls  to  avoid, 
minimize,  reduce,  ot  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  an  undertaking. 
Ideally,  die  needs  of  die  Air  Force  are  met  and  the  integrity  of  the 
historic  prc^ieity  is  not  compromised  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991  b:IV- 
23). 


Cemsuhation  focuses  on  finding  attemative  ways  of  accomplMing 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking  without  damaging  historic 
prq[>eities.  Items  to  be  considered  include  attemative  sites. 
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ateenntive  design,  attemative  undertaking,  or  no  undotaking  at 
aD(ACHP,  1984a;  19). 

There  may  be  some  inj^aoces  in  which  d^ie  are  no  aitetnativcs  to 
avoiding  or  mitigating  adverse  effects,  and  tt^  und^taking  will 
justify  die  kxffi  of  some  of  die  property's  diaracteri^ics  or  the 
propoty  itself.  However,  in  mo^  mstances,  a  mitigatMm  measure 
(l^loped  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991adl-61). 

Hitigatlon 


Mitigation  is  die  term  f<xr  planning  aimed  at  minimising  the 
dam^  to  cukural  resources.  Midgation  measures  are  intended  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  undertaking,  aiul  make  the  impact 
accept^le  in  relation  to  die  benefits  of  the  undertaking.  Some  of 
the  mit^atioo  measures  that  may  be  used  include  (ACHP  and 
GSA,  1991bJV-23): 


•  Hmifing  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 

«  modifying  the  project  through  redesign  or  remientadon 
of  the  site 

•  (kicumenddion  of  buildings  or  structures  dial  will  be 
altered  or  destroyed  via  die  use  of  drawings, 
photognqifas,  and  histories 

•  salvage  of  archeological  cft  architectural  informadon 
ami  materials 

•  reiocadon  of  the  historic  pre^jerty 

MrMnorandimi  of  Agreement 

Whoi  all  parties  ^ree  iqxm  the  measures  to  be  taken  a 
MeoKxandum  of  Agreement  (MO  A)  is  developed.  TheMOA 
^lecifies  how  the  undertaking  will  be  carried  out  to  avoid  or 
initiate  adverse  effects,  or  documents  the  accej^ce  of  the 
effects.  The  MOA  is  a  legally  binding  document  (ACHP  and 
GSA,  1991bdV-25). 
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The  MOA  serves  several  purposes.  It  !q)ecifies  the  mitigation  or 
altenudves  agreed  to  by  Uk  parties.  The  MOA  identifies  who  is 
re^>onsibte  for  carrying  out  ^)ecified  measures.  Advisory  Council 
cominent  is  rendered  in  the  MOA.  The  document  also  serv^  as  an 
admowledgnnmt  by  the  signatories  that,  in  their  collective  view, 
the  Air  Fmtce  has  takoi  into  account  die  effects  of  die  undertaking 
<xi  histmic  properties  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aJI-64). 

If  die  Advis<»y  Council  was  a  consulting  party  in  die  development 
of  die  MOA,  die  Cooncil  signature  on  the  MOA  cmiclud^  the 
Section  106  process.  Otherwise,  die  MOA  wUl  need  to  be 
reviewed  by  die  Council,  which  may  require  additional  changes  to 
make  the  MOA  accept^le  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991b:IV-26). 

There  ase  no  time  limits  on  the  consultation  leading  to  a  three-party 
agreeDOient  between  the  Air  Force,  the  SHPO,  and  the  Council.  If 
the  Council  did  not  participate  in  d^  consultation,  it  has  30  days  to 
review  die  MOA.  Likewise,  diere  are  no  time  limits  on  the 
consuttatKHi  betweoi  die  SHPO  and  the  Air  Force  for  the 
devekiHiient  of  a  two-party  MOA.  Sm  Appendix  A  for  a 
cmrqiiled  list  of  Re^nsibilities  and  Time-Limits  (ACHP  and 
GSA.  1991a;n-67). 

The  regulali<ms  {vovide  for  any  of  die  three  parties  to  terminate  the 
ccmsultatkui  (vocess  if  it  is  determined  that  further  consultation  will 
not  be  productive.  However,  die  Council  encourages  the  ase  of 
consutertion  to  d^  fiiltest  extent  possible  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a: 
n-69). 

Advisory  Council  Comment 

Nmmally,  comment  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  provided  by  the 
use  of  the  Mmorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA).  The  Council  may 
be  a  sanatory  to  the  MOA.  Ahematively,  die  Council  may  accept 
an  MOA  betwera  die  State  Hfetoric  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO) 
aaid  the  Air  Force  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991b:rV-26). 

Whrti  there  is  no  MOA,  die  Air  Force  will  need  to  request  the 
CoundFs  commoit  on  the  undertaking.  There  are  specific 
retpiiremeiits  for  documentation  whidi  must  accompany  such  a 
request  The  Council,  commrtit  is  provided  to  the  head  of  the  Air 
Force  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991alI-70). 
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5.5  PROCEEDING 


Hiere  are  two  basic  requirements  of  Section  106  of  the  National 
Histmic  Presovation  Act  The  Air  Force  must  take  into  account 
the  effects  of  its  actitms  on  histmic  propoties.  Sec(Htdly,  the  Air 
F<»ce  mu^  provide  the  A(ivis<»y  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
die  oppofbmhy  to  ccanment  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 


FtK*  undotakings  which  involve  adverse  effects  to  historic 
I»q>arties,  the  Council  cuoament  will  normally  occur  with  the 
signing  or  accqitance  of  a  Menuirandum  of  Agreement.  Council 
comments  can  also  be  requested  in  die  event  that  a  MOA  could  not 
be  reached  (ACHP  and  GSA.  1991b:IV-B). 


For  undertakings  which  do  not  involve,  have  any  effect  or  adverse 
effect  on  eligible  or  historic  properties  the  level  of  consultation  will 
be  primarily  between  the  Air  Force  installation  and  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer.  This  coordination  also  constitutes 
the  C<H]ncils  oj^iortanity  to  comment  on  the  Air  Force  undertaking 
(ACHP  and  GSA,  1991bJV-13). 


For  good 
reladoBs: 

CoDUct 
the  SHPO 
before 
proceedlBg 


The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Section  106  process  is  for  the  Air 
Force  to  {miceed  with  a  construction  project,  maintenance  activity, 
or  other  missions.  The  original  sc<^  of  the  Air  Force  undertaking 
may  need  to  be  modified  to  accommodate  historic  preservation. 

Air  Fm’ce  planning,  programming,  and  budget  processes  need  to 
allow  adequate  time  ftH*  dte  Section  106  coordination  and 
consultation.  However,  the  final  authority  for  decisions  on  Air 
Force  facilities,  historic  or  not,  is  the  Air  Force.  Just  remember 
that  the  Secti(Hi  106  process  must  be  completed  before  expenditure 
of  funds  on  federal  projects  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 


Emorgenqr  Conditiora 


In  dte  event  of  an  emeigency,  such  as  declared  by  the  President  or 
die  ai^tropriate  governor,  other  procedures  may  apply.  The  agency 
head  can  waiver  responsibilities  per  36  CFR  Part  78.  The 
MAJCOM,  (he  Advisory  Council  ami  the  SHPO  ^ould  be 
contacted  by  phone  in  this  event  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1992). 
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Emergency  events  should  be  planned  for  in  the  Cultural  Resources 
Man^ement  Plan  (CRMP)  and/or  other  emergency  operatioos 
plans.  For  example,  the  clean  up  of  a  toxic  spill  on  historic  or 
archeological  properties  should  be  planned  for.  Accept^le 
courses  of  action  need  to  be  {Medetermined  in  the  C  'RJVfP. 


Late  Discovery 


Creates 
coarse  of 
action  in 
the 

CRMP 


In  some  special  situations,  a  historic  property  may  not  be 
discovered  until  work  has  begun.  Itus  situation  is  most  likely  for 
ground-disturbing  activities,  and  is  usually  associated  witli 
archeological  resources.  Although,  sometimes  there  may  be 
unforeseen  effects  on  other  properties.  Note,  this  situation  is  not 
simply  neglect  of  the  Section  106  procedures  (ACHP  and  GSA. 
199ladI-74). 


If  the  resource  is  primarily  archeological,  the  Departmental 
Consuhing  Archeologist  of  the  National  Park  Service  must  be 
contacted.  Air  Force  Regulation  126-7  outlines  the  requirements. 
The  base  historic  preservation  plan  or  the  MO  A  from  the  Section 
106  crmsiihation  process  may  also  outline  what  actions  are  to  be 
taken. 


A  discovery  situation  will  necessitate  phone  calls  to  SIIPO,  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Appropriate 
provisions  for  handling  the  situation  can  be  worked.  However, 
there  will  likely  be  a  delay  in  the  construction  project  and  increased 
costs.  It  is  important  that  USAF  construction  contracts  contain 
appropriate  provisions  for  stopping  construction  activities  in  such 
circumstances  (Spanne,  1992b). 

Foreclosure  of  Council  Comment 


Foreclosure  is  the  term  used  to  describe  situations  where  the 
Council  is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  comment  or  it  is 
meaningless  for  the  CouncU  to  comment.  Neglecting  the  Section 
106  process  is  foreclosure.  Proceeding  with  a  project  prior  to 
completion  of  the  process  such  that  alternatives  can  no  longer  be 
considered  is  another  situation.  Foreclosure  will  leave  the  /Vir 
Force  vulnerable  to  litigation  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:Il-72). 
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5.6  PROGRAMMATIC  AGREEMENTS 


A  pcogrammatic  agreement  is  a  special  type  of  memorandum  of 
agreement  that  can  be  i^d  to  cover  a  class  of  undertakings. 
Without  a  Programmatic  Agreemoit  (PA)  it  is  necessary  to  go 
dnough  die  Section  106  process  for  each  undertaking  on  a  case  by 
case  basis.  The  PA  can  save  you  finnu  having  to  "re-invent  the 
wheel"  for  each  undertaking  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991a:lI-79). 


Programmatic  Agreements  can  be  used  to  spell  out  what  fiirthcr 
fkld  survey  work  will  be  done,  if  any,  when  a  predictive  model 
has  been  used  to  identify  properties.  The  agreement  can  be  used  to 
stipulate  the  actions  that  the  Air  Force  needs  to  take  to  avoid, 
reduce,  or  mitigate  effects  (ACliP  and  GSA,  1991b:jQI-141 ). 


The  regulations  provide  for  several  situations  where  a  f’A  is 
applicable,  including  routine  management  activities  at  federal 
installations,  llie  development  of  a  PA  requires  a  consultation 
process  involving  the  SHTK),  the  Advisory  Council,  and  other 
interested  parties.  Once  dte  PA  is  (teveloped  and  executed,  the  PA 
satisfies  die  Air  Force  respmisibilities  for  all  individual 
undertakings  carries  out  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  (ACT  IP 
and  GSA.  1991b:IV-74). 


The  process  of  developing  a  PA  may  typically  take  a  year  or  more. 
However,  initially,  ai^ority  may  not  be  delegated  to  Ihe  base  until 
there  is  a  proven  track  record  (Section  106  course  lecture).  Hie 
PA  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  installation  Cultural  Resource 
Management  Plan  (CRJ^). 

The  PA  becomes  the  means  by  which  the  installation  uses  tlic  step« 
outlined  in  the  CRMP  to  carry  out  its  Section  106  responsibilities. 
The  PA  and  the  CRMP  are  not  die  same  document.  They  cover 
the  same  subjects,  but  a  PA  is  usually  3-5  pages,  whereas  a  CRMP 
can  be  several  hundred  pages. 
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5.7  INTEGRATING  SECTION  106 
WITH  NEPA  (EIAP) 

The  Nalknul  Environnumtal  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the  NatioDal 
HistMic  PresCTvatXMi  Act  (NHP  A)  address  scxne  of  the  same 
concerns.  NEPA  requires  the  enviroimiental  consequences  of 
federal  projects  be  considered.  The  NEPA  review  jMocess  my 
often  necessitate  the  ineparatiun  of  docomention  siKh  as  an 
Envinxiiniaital  Assessment  (£A)  an  EnvironnKotal  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  (ACHP  and  GSA,  I991bd-3S). 


Coordtaating  NEPA  and  Sectkra  106  Revtew 
(ACHP  and  GSA,  1992) 
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Tbe  NatiooaJ  Historic  PrcservMioo  Act  (NHPA )  eacoitrages 
coordif^ioD  with  tbe  eavifontaentai  revww  {srocess  feqiurcd  by  Uk 
NatiooaJ  Enviroomaiai  Policy  Act  ( NEPA ).  Idmtifkahoa  aod 
evahiatioo  of  bbtork  propcfties  aycal  detefmtoaaiim  of  ao 
undotaking's  effects  cau  be  atxoct^lisbnl  at  tb?  satne  time  M.FA 
documeois  se  developed,  llte  ditaA  eimrotifoeatal  tmioct 
statement  (EiS)  ot  eoviroomeiitaJ  analysis  (EA)  can  be  tn»ed  for  iIk* 
Sectioa  t06  coceubatlioci  process,  llte  MemorancbuQ  of 
Agreement  (MO A)  which  is  developed  from  the  Seetkm  lOt) 
process  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  final  .NEPA  docmncotanoii 
(ACHPandGSA,  I991a:n-14). 


When  ttadag  aa 
EIS  as  a 
vSectioB  106 
docameatatioB, 
attach  a  cover 
letter  of 
Sectioa  106 
tatentioa. 


The  Advismy  Council  also  encourages  coordmaiKHi  of  SI  P.\  «tid 
Seetkm  106.  Documentatioa  (or  NI  P.A  ttimpliMJcc.  wIk^o  k  ls 
used  for  Section  106  cmnpUancc.  .should  be  cro-sscd-refeaficcfi  »i 
the  cover  letter  that  is  soil  with  the  package.  (Council  and  ( is  A 
199laJI-61).  The  Air  Force  counter-part  to  VliPA  is  the 
Environmenlai  lni{»ct  and  Analysis  Process  <hlAJ’).  Air  i  t»rrc 
Forms  813  and  814  are  used  to  initiaic  the  environmental  mipat  i 
analysis  {»rocess.  At  some  mstallatioos  ait  tbe  FLAP  lomi.s  are 
routed  through  the  Base  Historic  PrcserysakMi  Officer 


There  b  not  an  equivalenl  of  a  NEPA  caiegorkal  exchision 
(CATEX)  or  (CTE)  for  the  Sectioo  106  process.  Ihe  threshold  ior 
action  under  NHPA  may  also  be  lower  than  that  of  NFP.A.  M;uiy 
actkms  that  would  not  trigger  a  NTiPA  coordinatioo  nuy  still 
require  NHPA  Section  106  revtew  An  example  may  be  the 
rx^bc^onent  of  wmdows  in  a  historic  facility.  While  this  action  cs 
likely  covered  by  a  NEPA  (’A1TX.  the  Section  106  cottsnltation 
process  will  still  apply  (Ferguson,  I992e). 


Compliance  with  the  NatioQal  Environmental  Policy  Act  (Nl  PA ) 
and  conqrliance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
(NHPA)  are  not  the  same  thing.  However,  it  may  be  possible  in 
o^oiKxnize  on  the  amount  of  paperwork,  and  also  avoid  "re¬ 
inventing  the  wheel"  as  part  of  the  compliance  process. 
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Chapter  6 

Section  1 10  and 
Other  Issues 


6.i  SURVEYING  YOUR  RESOURCES 


Identifkation  of  cuJturai  resources  is  a  key  part  of  any 
management  program.  Without  uicndflcatioii.  resource;  can  not  be 
preserved,  rehabilitated,  or  even  be  considered  in  the  planning 
process.  You  must  firtt  assess  your  need  for  information,  then 
detennine  the  need  for  further  action.  Ihis  inocess  is  done  in 
consuhatkm  with  the  State  Historic  Preseiv^oo  Officer  (SHPO). 
Based  on  this  review,  it  may  be  necessary  to  undertake  field 
studies  or  surveys  (ACHP  and  GSA,  l991aJI-32). 


Recormaissanc*  or  Prodlcthre  Survofs 


Reewinaissmee  surveysare  used  to  make  estimates  of  the  need  for 
fivttier  kfentifkatMm  woik.  For  exampte,  a  drive-tfaroi^h  look  at 
facilities  or  an  archeobgical  inspection  of  a  .sample  tract,  together 
with  background  research,  might  reveal  that  there  is  no  need  for 
additHMiai  work.  In  c  jer  cases,  a  reconnaissance  survey  will  allow 
further  work  to  be  focused  on  particular  properties  or  areas,  ilic 
available  information  may  also  be  used  to  develop  a  predictive 
model.  For  example,  areas  of  the  installation  which  need  to  have 
further  ardieoiogical  studks  completed  prior  to  development  might 
be  identified  (ACHP  and  GSA.  1991b:in-137). 


Intensive  Surveys 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines  for 
fdetrtificirfion  is  the  baste  technical  guide  for  identification  of 
propoties.  Contact  the  NPS  (Appendix  C  or  E)  for  a  copy  of  this 
docianaat  Usually  such  a  survey  is  nec^sary  aud  will  involve  an 
inspeetkm  of  all  laid  and  structures  in  the  area,  included  is  a 
background  achival  research,  which  usually  includes  interviews 
wtdi  people  knowledgeable  about  the  historic  resources  in  the  area. 
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Test  excavations  for  archeological  resources  may  be  done. 

Detailed  inspections  of  particular  stractures  or  buildings  may  also 
be  included  (ACHP  and  GSA,  199110-136). 

SHPO  Surveys 

At  a  minimum,  tihe  SHPO  will  need  to  be  coosuhed  about  any 
survey  activities  and  methodology  to  be  used  at  Air  Force 
instaUations.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  SHPO  may  also  conduct 
the  field  investigations  and  surveys  necessary  to  identify  resources. 
There  is  no  federal  requirmient  for  SHPOs  to  perform  the  on-site 
investigations.  However,  in  stane  states,  it  is  &e  policy  of  the 
SHPO  to  be  involved  in  the  identification  process  (ACHP  and 
GSA,  1992). 

Survey  Si^iport 

Installation  cultural  resource  surveys  may  be  conq>leted  with  the 
assistance  of  anotho*  federal  agency  such  as  the  U  S  Army  c:orps 
of  Engineers  (COE)  the  Natitmal  Park  Service.  Some 
installations  (eg.  Kelly  AJFB)  are  using  tfte  COE  to  prepare  the 
Cuttural  Resources  Management  Plan  (CRMPX  Private 
ccMitractors  are  also  available  and  can  oflrat  provide  a  faster 
response  time  than  the  COE  mr  NPS,  but  ^  a  possibly  higher  cost. 

Otiier  Air  Force  installations  (eg  Randolph  AFB)  are  using  the 
National  Park  Service  to  develop  a  CRMP,  programmatic 
agreement,  and  a  nomination  package.  Technical  assistance  by  the 
NPS  needs  to  be  coordinated  through  the  MAJCOM  (Dept.  USAl’ 
and  NPS,  1992). 

Survey  Funding 

Performance  of  archeological  and  historic  facilities  inventories 
whidi  are  part  of  a  Section  106  coca’dination  are  considered  O  &  S 
or  "must  do"  environmental  compliance  Huns  (See  Chapter  4.6). 
Devel<^)nient  of  nomination  packages  for  cultural  resources 
qualifying  for  tib«  National  Register  are  considered  Ixvel  1 
compliance  items  (Dept.  USAF,  1992c:2). 
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Devdop  a 
Proactive 
Program  *  * . 


6.2  SECTION  1 10  OF  NHPA 

Hie  focus  of  Secdon  1 10  is  long  range  planning  and  resource 
manag^nent  Sectirai  1 10  lays  out  aff^m^e  agency 
reqionsibilities  for  an  inv^ory  and  evahiadon  of  resources. 
Activities  necessary  for  compliance  with  Section  1 10  are 
ccHisidered  Level  I  conqilian^  in  the  A-106  process. 

Fedoal  agencies  are  directed  to  inovide  leadership  in  preserving, 
restoimg,  and  maintaining  die  histraic  and  cultural  environment  of 
the  natkm.  Agencies  such  as  the  Air  Force  are  also  required  to 
administer  the  cultural  properties  under  their  control  in  a  spirit  of 
stewardship  and  ttusteeship  for  hiture  generations  (Grosser, 
1991:12). 

The  Air  Force  is  required  to  locate  and  identify  the  historic 
prcqierties  it  control.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  ensure  that 
inrt^ieities  which  might  qualify  for  inclusion  on  die  National 
Register  are  not  madvertently  demolished,  substantially  altered,  or 
allowed  to  deteriorate  signifkantly .  Preservation  of  the 
properties,  amsistent  widi  the  misskm  and  professiraial  standards, 
is  adso  recpiired  (ACHP  and  GSA,  1991aJI-9). 

Section  1 10(aX2)  directs  agencies  to  nominate  all  {Hoperties  which 
appear  to  qualify  fOT  inclusion  on  the  National  Register.  Historic 
prc^ierties  are  to  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Prior  to 
constructing  new  facilities,  the  use  of  existing  historic  propenties 
must  be  thoroughly  e\^iualed  (ACHP  and  GSA,  199la:n-9). 

When  it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  or  destroy  a  historic  property, 
action  must  be  taken  to  ensure  diat  appropriate  records  are  made. 
The  level  and  type  of  recc^datiem  that  is  necessary  is  determined 
through  the  Section  106  consultation  process.  Architectural  and 
oigineering  reouds  will  nmmaOy  be  provided  to  the  Historic 
American  Building  Survey  (HABS)  or  the  Historic  American 
Ei^ineering  Recru'd  (HAER)  collections  in  the  Library  of 
Cemgress.  The  SHPO  may  also  need  copies  of  the  records  (ACHP 
and  GSA,  1991b:in<36). 
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6.3  CURATION  OF  MATERIALS 


Ibe  jnrefeiTed  treatment  of  archeologicai  resources  is  preservation 
in  place.  Do  not  dig  it  tq>  unless  you  have  to.  In  some  cases, 
however,  h  will  be  necessary  to  recover  archeological  information 
jHKMr  to  completing  a  constructitm  activity. 


Recently  adr^ted  federal  regulations  set  specific  procedures, 
standards  and  guidelines  fcu'  fetteral  agencies  to  follow  concerning 
the  preservation  of  pehistcaic  and  historic  material  remains,  and 
associated  records  diat  are  recovoed.  The  requirtments  are 
(xmtakied  in  36  CFR  Part  79  (NPS,  1991c).  These  new  federal 
regulations  establish  extensive  paper-work  requirements  for  the 
tracking  and  maintenace  of  collections.  Very  few  existing 
repositories  meet  the  new  standards  for  storing  histmic  artifacts 
and  records.  Contact  tlw  NPS  (Appendix  C)  for  a  copy  of  ^6  CFR 
Part  79. 


The  Air  Force  is  respons3>le  for  ensuring  that  new  or  existing 
archaeologtcal  collections  are  placed  in  tq)pr(yriate  repositories. 
While  it  is  possible  for  die  Air  Force  iastollation  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  a  facility,  the  ^lecific  requirements  for  repositories 
may  make  that  optimi  impacticai  in  many  cases. 

Unive^ity,  state,  tribal,  or  regional  federal  facilities  arc  some  of 
the  other  curation  options  to  be  considered.  The  Air  Force 
installation  should  work  closely  with  the  SHK)  to  determine  .m 
appopriate  curation  facility. 


6.4  THE  LEGACY  PROGRAM 


The  Legacy  Resource  Management  Program  is  a  DOD-widc 
pogram  diat  was  devetopd  in  response  to  the  Defense 
Appropiations  Act,  which  spiled  out  nine  legislative  purposes 
for  die  pogram.  The  purpose  of  the  Legacy  is  to  enhance  the 
management  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  (POD,  1991:1-18). 


Dermmstratioa  projects  at  more  dian  ninety  installations  were 
initiated  for  the  development  of  biological,  cultural,  and 
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ge<^yskal  c<»iq)OQeitfs  of  ttte  Legacy  IxograiD.  Specific  to 
culliiial  resources,  tibe  task  areas  were  (teveloped  as  a  geoeral 
{sogtam  f<M:  improviz^  managem^  of  all  DOD  cultural  and 
historical  resources  (DOD,  1991 :1-18).  Specific  task  areas  have 
beeo  developed  to  <XBaiuze  dus  managemem  enhmceiD^  These 
task  aseas  are: 

•  Data  Mauagemeiit 

•  Edncatkai,  Recreathm,  Public  Awaroiess 

•  Dedskm  Framewoik 

•  Survey  Current  Programs 

•  Native  Americans  and  Settlers 

•  Cold  War  Sites,  Artifacts 

•  Project  Managem^t  Procedures 

The  Base  Historic  Presovatkxi  Officer  should  utilize  die  Legacy 
Program  as  a  data  source  for  making  decisions  concerning  cultural 
resources.  This  program  jgovides  a  unique  c^^iortunity  fw  transfer 
of  technical  infonnation  as  well  as  an  additiooai  funding  avmue  for 
Levdin  and  possibly  Level  I  and  ncmnpliance  projects.  Contact 
your  MAJCOM  for  fiirdier  inf(»mati(»i  ctmceming  the  Legacy 
program.. 
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^endix  A  Sectian  106  Flow-Chart  and  Time-Limits 

* 

Section  1 06  Responsibilities  and  Time  Limits 


Asfei 

RetpomaMc  Party 

Time  ,„y nit 

Determine  if  action  is  undertaking 

AirFOTce 

None 

Detatmme  APE 

Air  Force 

None 

Assess  mfcMnnation  needs 

AirF<Mrce 

None 

Provide  views,  identification 

SHPO 

30  days 

Determine  identifkation  needs 

Air  Force 

None 

Ctmduct  identificatMMt 

AirFwce 

None 

Detesmine  eli^Oity 

Air  Force 

None 

Particqiate  in  determinatkm 

SHPO 

30  days 

Apply  Criteria  of  Effect 

Air  Force 

None 

Assist  in  af^Ucatkm 

SHPO 

30  days 

Determine  No  Effect 

Air  Force 

None 

Object/do  not  object  to  d^enninati<»i 

SHPO 

15  days 

Apply  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

AirFOTce 

None 

Assist  in  applicatkm 

Sffl»0 

30  days 

Detennine  No  Adverse  Effect 

AirFOTce 

None 

Coocur/do  imt  concur 

SHPO 

30  days 

Send  detammatkm  to  Council 

Air  Force 

None 

Concur/oliject/^iropose  diai^es 

Advisory  Council 

30  days 

Delenniiie  Advose  Effect 

Air  Force 

None 

Initiate  consttltidion 

AirFwee 

None 

CiMidaCt  ccmsuilatkxi 

Air  Force/SHPO/others 

None 

Prepare  MOA 

Air  Force/SHPO/others 

None 

Sood  MOA  to  Council 

Air  Force 

None 

C<mcur/objec^pr(^K)6e  changes 

Advfeory  Council 

30  days 

Resp<Hid  to  pr(q;>osed  dianges 

Air  Force/SHPO 

None 

Sedt  find  Council  ooimnait 

Air  Fwree 

None 

Rexulw  c<Mnment 

Advisory  Council 

60  days*/30  days 

Make  final  decision 

Air  Force 

None 

bnplemeat  agreemoit 

Air  Force 

None 

(ACHPandGSA,  1992) 

*  When  coasnhatkMi  is  tenninated  and  agency  so  requests. 

**  WhCT  agency  does  not  agree  to  dtanges  pressed  in  MOA. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

An  iiKiependait  Fedeial  agency,  est^iished  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (NHPA)  of  1966,  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  historic 
preservation  matters  and  to  administer  the  protective  process  established  under 
Section  106  of  die  NHPA, 

ADVERSE  EFFECT 

Changes  that  dimmish  those  attributes  of  a  property  that  quality  it  for  die  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

AREA  OF  POTENTIAL  EFFECT  (APE) 

The  geographic  area  within  which  the  undertaking  may  cause  changes  in  the 
character  of  or  use  of  historic  jH’operties,  including:  all  altemative  locatioas  for 
efements  of  the  undertaking;  locations  where  the  undertaking  may  result  in 
disturbance  of  die  ground;  all  locadoos  from  which  elements  of  the  undertaking 
(e.g.,  structures,  or  land  disturbance)  may  be  visible;  all  locations  where  the 
activity  may  result  in  changes  in  traffic  patterns,  land  use,  public  access,  etc.. 

BUILDING 

A  building  is  a  structure  created  to  shelter  any  form  of  human  activity,  such  as  a 
house,  bam,  church,  hotel,  or  similar  stmcture.  Building  may  refer  to  a 
historically  related  complex  such  as  a  courdiouse  and  jaU  or  a  house  and  bam. 

CONSULTATION 

A  process  initiated  by  the  installation  commander  wherein  the  commander  confers 
with  the  SHPO  to  seek  ways  to  reduce  or  avoid  adverse  effects  on  historic 
{HToperties.  The  Advisory  Council  and  certain  interested  parties  may  participate  as 
consulting  parties. 
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CONTEXT 

Contexts  or  "histone  contexts"  are  those  patterns.  Ihemes,  trends,  or  cuhurai 
afniiatioDS  in  history  by  which  a  specific  occurrence,  property,  or  site  is 
undenstood  and  its  meaning  (and  ultimately  its  significance)  within  prehistory  or 
hist(»ry  is  made  clear. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE 

Refers  to  both  archeological  and  architectural  resources.  For  archeology,  it 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  traditions,  lifeways,  cultural  and  religious  practices, 
and  other  institutioas  to  which  a  community,  neighborhood.  Native  American 
tribe,  or  other  group  ascribes  cultural  significance,  together  with  any  artifacts  and 
real  property  associated  with  such  elements.  For  architecture,  h  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  buildings,  sites,  districts,  structures,  or  objects,  landscapes,  and 
vistas.  In  addition,  the  term  encompasses  historic  documents  and  relics. 

DISTRICT 

A  district  is  a  geogr^thically  definable  area,  urban  or  rural,  possessing  a 
significant  concentration,  linkage,  or  continuity  of  sites,  buildings,  structures, 
elements,  landscapes,  or  objects  united  by  past  or  present  events  or  aesthetically 
by  plan  or  physical  development  A  district  may  also  comprise  individual 
elements  separated  geographically  but  linked  by  association  or  history. 

EFFECT 

A  project,  activity,  or  other  undertaking  has  an  effect  on  a  historic  property  when 
tlK  undertaking  may  alter  characteristics  of  the  property  that  qualify  it  for 
inclusion  in  tihe  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  For  the  purpose  of 
(tetenninittg  effect,  alteration  to  features  of  the  property's  locations,  setting,  or  use 
may  be  relevant  depending  on  a  property's  significant  characteristics  and  should 
be  considered.  An  effect  can  be  beneficial  or  adverse. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Biogeophysical  and  cultural  surroundings  and  processes. 
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fflSTORIC  PROPERTY 

Any  prehistoric  or  historic  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object  included  in. 
or  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  N^onal  Register  of  Historic  Places;  such  term 
includes  artifacts,  records,  and  remains  which  are  related  to  such  a  district,  site, 
building,  structure,  or  object 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Identificadon,  evaluation,  recordation,  documentation,  curation.  acquisition, 
protection,  management  rehabilitadon,  restoration,  stabilization,  maintenaucc  and 
reconstruction,  or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  activities, 

INVENTORY 

To  determine  the  location  of  cultural  resources  that  may  have  national,  state,  or 
local  significance. 

NATIONAL  HISTORIC  LANDMARK 

Districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  or  objects  that  have  been  determined  by  die 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  nationally  significant  in  American  history.  Such 
properties  are  also  included  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES  ( or  ’’NATIONAL 
REGISTER”  or  ’’REGISTER”) 

An  inventory  of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects 
significant  in  American  history,  architecture,  engineering,  archeology, 
and  culture,  and  evaluated  as  significant  at  the  national,  state,  or  local 
level.  Impending  on  their  significant  characteristics,  properties  must 
possess  integrity  of  location,  design,  setting,  materials,  workmanship, 
feeling,  and  association. 

OBJECT 

An  object  is  a  material  thing  of  functional,  aesthetic,  cultural,  historical, 
or  scientific  value  that  may  be,  by  nature  or  design,  movable  yet  related 
to  a  specific  setting  or  environment. 
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REHABILITATION 

The  process  of  returning  a  property  to  a  state  of  utility,  through  repair  or 
alteration,  which  makes  possible  an  efBcient  contemporary  use  while 
preserving  those  portions  and  features  of  the  property  which  are 
significant  to  its  historic,  architectural,  and  cultural  values. 

RESTORATION 

The  act  or  process  of  accurately  recovering  the  form  and  details  of 
property  and  its  setting  as  it  appeared  at  a  particular  period  of  time  by 
means  of  the  removal  of  later  work  or  by  the  replacement  of  missing 
earlier  work. 

UNDERTAKING 

Any  inoject,  activity,  or  program  that  can  result  in  changes  in  the  character  or  ilsc 
of  historic  propoties,  if  any  such  historic  properties  are  located  in  the  area  of 
potraitial  effect,  die  project,  activity,  or  program  must  be  under  the  direct  or 
indirect  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  agency  (ex.  Air  Force)  or  licensed  or  assisted  by 
a  Federal  agency.  Undertakings  include  ikw  and  continuing  projects,  activities, 
or  programs  and  any  of  their  element  not  previously  considered  under  Section 
106ofNHPA. 
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ACRONYMS 

ACHP  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserv^on 

AFCEE  Air  Force  Center  for  Environmental  Excellence 
AFCESA  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  Support  Agency 
AFMC  Air  Force  Materials  Command 

AIRFA  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 

ARPA  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act 

BCP  Base  Comprehensive  Planning 

BHPO  Base  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

CAD  Computer  Aided  Design  or  Drafting 

CATEX  (CE)  Categorical  Exclusion 
COE  [Army]  Corps  of  Engineers 

CRIBB  Cultural  Resources  Infonnatioa  Dulletiu  Board 

CRIS  Cultural  Resources  Information  System 

CRMP  Cultural  Resource  Management  Plan 

CRM  Cultural  Resource  Management 

DOD  Department  of  Defense 

EA  Environmental  Analysis 

ECAMP  Environmental  Compliance  Assessment  and  Management  Program 
EIAP  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Process 

EIS  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
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EM 

EPC  EnvffooKientai  Prtrtection  Comuiittee 

ETIS  Faiviroiiiiieitfal  iechokai  Intbnnatioo  System 

FONSI  Finding  of  No  Significant  IngKict 

GIS  Geographic  Infomtation  System 

I 

GRASS  Geographic  Resources  Analysis  Support  System 

GSA  General  Services  Admiaistratioci 

HABS/IIAER  Historic  American  Building  Survey  and  Hislofic  Ainerkan  1  ugmccrini> 

Record 

MAJCOM  Major  Crommand  | 

I 

I 

MOA  Memorandum  of  Agreement  I 

I 

NAGPRA  Native  American  Graves  IVotection  and  Repatriation  Ad  •  I 

NEPA  National  Enviromnental  Policy  Act 

NHPA  National  Histone  Preservation  Act 

NTS  National  Park  Service 

OMB  Office  of  Mao^cment  and  Budget 

PPBS  Planning,  Programniiug,  and  Budgeting  System 

STfl’O  Stete  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

TSCRRC  Tri-Services  Cultnrai  Resource  Research  Center 

USACERL  US  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  laboratory 

WIMS-HS  Woric  Infomtation  Management  System- Environinenlal  Subsystem 
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SUte  Historic  PrMcrvittoB  OfBcea 

Stste  Histcvk  Presexvatkn 
(SHPOi)  aihninkifw  jfie  twwtrw: 

fiteservtfkNa  pn^rm  the  Stale  1^ 
and  we  die  lefulaioni  for  die  Air  Fcwce 
m  eadi  respective  Stale.  (CoiBidi  and 
GSA,  199lbdy-I3-40) 

AhdHniMi 

Historkal  Coomiissioa 
725  MoiBoe  Street 
Mattgcmery,  AL  36130 
Tele:  (205)242-3184 
FAX:  (205)240-3158 

AlMka 

Diviakm  of  Parks 

Office  of  History  aod  Archeology 

P.O.  Box  107001 

Anchorage,  AK  99510-7001 

Tele:  (907)  762-2622 

FAX:  (907)  762-2535 

Amokan  Samoa 

Ikpertment  of  Parks  and  Recreatkm 
Goverameitf  of  American  Samoa 
Pa^  P:i^,  American  Samoa  96799 
Tele  :  (684)699-9614 
FAX:  (684)  699-4427 

Aitmaa 

Arcoona  State  Parks 

800  West  Washington,  Suite  41 5 

Phoenix,  AZ  85007 

Tele:  (602)542-4009 

FAX:  (602)  542-4180 


Ariuusas 

Arkansas  Hisl(»rk  Preservwkm  Progjam 
The  Heritage  Coder,  Suite  200 
225  East  Markham  Street, 
LiltleRock,AR  72201 
Tde:  (501)  324-9346 
FAX:  (501)  324-9345 

Cadforaia 

Office  of  Historic  Preservalion 
Department  of  Parks  aiKl  Recreation 
P.O.  Box  942896 
Sacramento,  CA  94296-0001 
Tele:  (916)653-8992 
FAX:  (916)  322-6377 

Colorado 

Colorado  Historical  Society 
1300  Broadway 
Denver,  CO  80203 
Tele:  (303)  866-2136 
FAX:  (303)  866-5739 

Coaaectkat 

Cooneetkad  Historical  Coimiiissioa 
59  South  Praqiect  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
Tele:  (203)  566-3005 

DdawMe 

Dmskxi  of  HistoricaJ  &  Cultural  Affairs 
Hall  of  Records 
Dover,  DE  19903 
Tele:  (302)  739-5313 
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BMikt  of  CohagAte 

Uqf  AgKBntBtrafor 
Hirioric  Pivserratkm  Div^^ 
614H  Street,  NW.,  Sude  305 
Wasfafligloii.  DC  20001 
Tde:  (202)727-7300 
FAX:  (202)  727-8040 

iMdJi 

Divisioa  <^Historkal  Resouroes 
Depattmeiit  (Estate 
ILA.  Qnqr  BnSdmg 
500  S.  BnxiaQ^  Stre^ 
TaBdtM8ee,FL  32399-0250 
Tele:  (904)488-1480 
FAX:  (904)  488-3353 

G*ot0m 

Hbtofk  Presen^Mkn  Sectkm 
Fk^  Tower  East,  Soile  1402 
205  Bailer  Street,  SE. 

Atiuita,GA  30334 
Tele:  (404)050-2840 
FAX:  (404)  056-2285 

Glare 

Qoam  Histimc  PreservatioD  Office 
Dqpettniretf  of  Faria  and  Recreatkm 
490  Naval  HosiHlal  Road 
AgamHeii^,  Goan  90910 
Tele:  (071)477-9020 
FAX:  (071)  477-2822 
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Dqil  of  Land  and  Natml  Resources 
P.O.Box  021 
Hooohilii,  HI  90809 
Tele:  (808)  548-0550 

Idako 

Idaiw  Hialoffical  Society 
210  Main  Street 
Boise,  ID  83702 
Tele:  (208)  334-2082 

IHiBoia 

IQbkhb  Hialoric  Preservaticm  Agency 
One  Old  State  Capitol  Pba 
Springfield,  IL  02701-1512 
Tele:  (217)785-1153 
FAX:  (217)  542-7525 

IreHaaa 

Departmem  (rf'Nannal  Resources 

402  West  Wasfamgton  Street 

Indiana  Oovernemert  Cenier  South 

RoomC-256 

Indtarngwlis,  IN  40204 

Tele:  (317)232-4020 

FAX:  (317)  232-8036 

Iowa 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa 
Cqntol  Conq>lex 
Eart  Sixdi  and  Locust  Streets 
DesMosies,IA  50319 
Tele:  (515)281-8837 
FAX:  (515)  282-0502 
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Kwmhm  Mftryiud 


Kaiisu  Stale  Historical  Society 
120  West  Tentfi 
Topeka,  KS  66612 
Tde:  (913)296-3251 
FAX:  (913)  29^1005 

Kaitvclcy 

Kenliicliy  Heritage  Council 
12tfi  F3o<h',  Capitol  Plaza  Tower 
Fiaiddbrt,  KY  40601 
Tele:  (502)564-7005 
FAX:  (502)  564-5530 

Loaialann 

Office  of  Cnltiiral  Devekpment 

Dq)t  of  Coitme,  Reaeatkm  &  Tourism 

P.O.Box  44247 

Baicm  Rouge,  LA  70804 

Tele:  (504)342-8200 

FAX:  (504)  342-3207 

Maine 

Historic  Presorvatkm  OmunissioD 
55  Capitol  Street,  Statkm  65 
Augusta,  ME  04333 
Tele:  (207)289-2132 
FAX:  (207)  289-2861 

ManhnD  Idands,  Rqtubttc  of  the 

Interior  md  Outer  Islands  Affiucs 
Aide  Museum,  Box  18 
M^mo,  Rqiublic  of  die  Mardiall 
Islands  96960 
Tele:  (692)9-3226 
FAX:  (692)  9-4012 


Historical  and  Cultural  Progran^ 
Department  of  Housing  and  Cmnmunity 
Devekpmait 

100  Coimnunity  Place,  3rd  Floor 
Tele:  (301)  514-7600 
FAX:  (301)  987-4071 

Massnchasetts 

Massadnisetts  Historkl  Commisskm 
80  Boylston  Street,  Suite  3 10 
Boston,  MA  02116 
Tele:  (617)727-8470 
FAX:  (617)  727-5128 

Mkhigan 

Bureau  of  History,  Dept  of  State 
717  W.  Allegan  Street 
Lansing,  MI  49654 
Tele:  (517)373-6362 
FAX:  (517)  373-0851 

MBcronesia,  Fedonted  States  of 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 
DivisKHi  of  Aidiives  and  Histcvic 
Preservatkm 

FSM  National  Govmunent 
P.O.  Box  PS  35 
Palikir,  Prduq^ei,  FSM  96941 
Tele:  (691)350-2194 
FAX:  (691)  350-2381 
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Mtaieseta 

Mimiesot  HstMkal  Society 
690  Cedar  Street 
St  Paul,  MN  55101 
Tde:  (612)296-2747 
FAX:  (612)  296-1004 

AiOnM^pi 

Depaftmoit  of  Aidiives  and  Hstory 

P.O.  Box  571 

Jackson,  MS  39205-0571 

Tele:  (601)359-6940 

FAX:  (601)  359-6905 

Mbaoui 

Stale  DqMrtmmt  of  Natural  Resources 
205  Jefiersoi,  P.O.  Box  176 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
Tele:  (314)751-4422 

Montana 

State  Histcaic  Preservatkm  Office 
Montana  Historical  Society 
225  Nortb  Roberts 
Helena,  MT  59620-9990 
Tele:  (406)444-7715 
FAX:  (406)  444-2696 

Nebraska 

Nebradca  State  Histmcal  Society 
P.O.  Box  82554 
Liiicoln,NE  68501 
Tele:  (402)471-4787 


Nevada 

Diviakm  of  HistMic  Preservatkai  aod 
Ardieology 

123  West  Nye  Lane,  Rocan  208 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 
Tele:  (702)687-5138 

NewHampaUre 

DivisMNi  of  HisKmcal  Resources  and 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
Walker  Building,  State  Office  Paik  S. 

15  South  Fiuit  Street  P.O  Box  2043 
Concord,  NH  03301 
Tele:  (603)271-3483 

New  Jmey 

Department  of  ^virmunootal  ProtectkHi 

Of^  of  New  Jersey  Heritage 

401  East  State  Street 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 

Tele:  (609)292-2885 

FAX:  (609)  292-81 15 

NewMexko 

Historic  Preservatkm  Diviskm 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 
ViUa  Rivera,  Room  101 
228  East  Paka^e  Avenue 
Santa  Fe,NM  87503 
Tele:  (505)827-6320 
FAX:  (505)  827-7308 
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New  Yoric 

Paries,  Recreatkn  aoDd 
Presarvatiem 
Agency  Bafldmg  #1 
Emr  'lie  Stale  Plaaa 
ASbmy,KV  12238 
Tele:  (518)474-0443 
FAX:  (518)4744402 

North  CaraHaa 

Diviskm  of  Aidiives  and  Histoiy 
Departmeirt  of  Cultiiiri  Rescue 
109  East  J<»ies  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27601-2807 
Tele:  (919)733-7305 
FAX:  (919)  733-5679 

North  Dahota 

Stale  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota 
Heritage  Center 
Bisiiiaik,ND  58505 
Tele:  (701)2242667 

Northena  Affariaaa  Islaads 

Dqpc  of  CooBiBBiity  A  Cuttaral  Affairs 
QamiKnweaidi  of  die  Nortfaem  Mariana 
bfamds 

Saipan,  Mariana  Iblands  96950 
Tele:  (overseas)  Saipan  (670)  322-9722 
FAX:  (670)  322-4058 


Ohio 

Ohio  HistcMric  Preservatkai  Office 
Obdo  Histnical  Center 
1982  Vefana  Aveoaie 
Colimibus,OH  43211 
Tele:  (614)297-2470 
FAX:  (614)  297-2411 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society 
Wfley  Post  Historical  Biuldmg 
2100N.Lmco]n 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
Tele:  (405)  521-2491 
FAX:  (405)  525-3272 

Oregon 

State  Parks  and  Reexeatkm 
525  Trade  Street,  SE. 

Salem,  OR  97310 
Tde:  (503)378-5019 
FAX:  (503)  378-6447 

Palan,  Rcpnblic  of 

Cultural  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Community 
Services,  Ministry  of  Social  Services 
P.O.  Box  100 

Kotor,  Rqniblic  of  Palau  96940 
Tele:  (680)488-2489 
FAX:  (680)  488-1725 
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Pwntfjlvaiiris 

PtMBr^vipiaHigtofical  and  Musemn 
Ckninuinni 
P.O.  Box  1026 
HiPMbuig,PA  17108 
Tele:  (717)  787-4363 
FAX;  (717)  783-1073 

Panto  Rko,  CrauBiHiwcalth 

Office  of  Historic  Prcsarvatkm 

Box  82 

LaFottokza 

San  Juan,  Pueirto  Rico  00918 
Tele:  (809)721-2676 
FAX:  (809)7264)957 

Rkodebind 

Rhode  latand  Hisloric  Pteservalioa 
Comminnon 
Old  State  Hoose 
150  Benefit  Street 
Providence,  RI  02903 
Tele:  (401)277-2678 
FAX;  (401)  277-2968 

Sonth  CaroHan 

Dqnrtment  of  Archives  md  History 
P.O.  Box  11669 
Coimd»a.SC  29211 
Tde:  (803)734-8592 
FAX:  (803)  734-8820 


Sonth  OaJKoto 

Office  History 
Soolh  Dakota  Historical  Sooety 
900  Qovemors  Drive 
Pkm,^  57501 
Tele:  (605)  773-3458 

Tcnncnee 

Departmeto  of  Conservariop 
701  Broadway 
NaataviOe,  TN  37243-0442 
Tele:  (615)742-6758 
FAX:  (615)  742-6594 

Texas 

Texas  Historical  Conmiissioii 
P.O.  Box  12276 
Capitol  Statioa 
Aiistin,TX  78711 
Tele:  (512)463-6100 
FAX:  (512)  463-6095 

Utah 

Uteh  State  Historical  Society 
300  Rio  Grande 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84101 
Tele:  (801)  533-5755 
FAX:  (801)  364-6436 

Vcrmoat 

Division  for  Histnic  Preservatkm 
Panilkn  Biuldoig 
58  East  State  Street 
Monlpilier,  VT  05602 
Tele:  (802)  828-3226 
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Vfrg^IslMMiS 

Dqit  <^nHBilag  md  NatiBBi 
San  231,  Noky  Center,  No.  45A 
EsteieNiricy 

St.TliQiliH,USVI  Q08Q2 
Tde:  (809)774-3320 

VfaftBia 

Dqiartmeot  of  HiateMic  Res^^ 
0)imii(»«waldi  of  Virgin 
221  Governor  Street 
RidBDOod,  VA  23219 
Tde:  (804)786-3143 
FAX:  (804)  225-4261 

WadMiactcHi 

Office  d*  Aidiedogy  and  Historic 
Fkeservation 

1 1 1  West  2l8t  Avemae,  KI^l  1 
OlyiD|Ma,WA  98S04 
Tde:  (206)753-4011 
FAX:  (206)  586-0250 

WcdVinUda 

Dqwrtmeiit  of  Cuttme  and  History 

C4^1C<»q>lex 

OiariestDii,  WV  25305 

Tde:  (304)348-0220 

FAX:  (304)  348-2779 


WteMUiB 

Hntoric  PreservataoD  Diviskm 
Stste  Htetofkd  Society  of  Wiscomm 
816  Sttee  Street 
Madnoii,WI  53706 
Tde:  (608)264-6500 
FAX:  (608)  264- 6404 

WyomiBg 

Wyonaiog  State  Historic  Preservadkm 
Office 

DqMflment  of  Cnmnerce 
1825  Carey  Avenue 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
Tde:  (307)777-6696 
FAX:  (307)  632-2748 

Nationd  Confcrace  of  State  EBstork 
Prcscrvatloa  Officcn 

National  Qxiference  of  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers 
Suite  332,  Hall  of  the  States 
444  North  Ca|>itol  Street,  NW. 
Wuhington,  DC  20001-1512 
Tde:  (202)624-5465 
FAX:  (202)  624-5419 
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Appendix  C  Painis  of  Contact 

AdviMry  Concfl  OB  mstorfc 
PfoiMrviitioo  PrefesrioMi  Staff 

Olllcofdthe  ExtaOkw  Oireetor 
Old  Post  Office  Buildiiig 
1100  I^nosylvaiiia  Avemoe,  NW. 

Smie  809,  WarimiglDit,  DC  20004 
Tele:  (202)7864)503 
FAX:  (202)  786-1172 

Oake  of  PrognuD  Revieir  A 
Edocatloo 

Old  Post  Office  Bnildiiig 
Siiile803 

Tele:  (202)786-0505 
FAX:  (202)  786-1172 

MOIb  Air  Forec  Poiat  of  Cootoct 

MaryAm  Nelwr,  historic  pieservarioii 
qiedaiist 

Old  Post  Office  Building 
Suite  803 

Tele:  (202)786-0505 
FAX:  (202)  786-1 172 

BiitiTMi  "f  ^ifTt 

Old  Post  Office  Building 
Suite  803 

Tele:  (202)786-0505 
FAX:  (202)  786-1172 

Noriliemdivisiop  (CT,  DE,  lA,  IL,  IN, 
MA,  ME,  MI,  MN,  NH,  NJ,  NY,  OH, 
PAW,VT,WI) 

KY,  MD,  MS,  MO,  NC,  PR,  SC,  TN, 
VX,VA,WV) 


Western  Office  of  Project  Reviefr 

730  Somns  Street,  Room  401 
Gokkii,CO  80401 
Tde:  (303)231-5320 
FAX:  (303)  554-5325 

NMlonsI  Trust  fM*  Qstmic 


Mid-Afimtic  Office 

Cliveden,  6401  Gennantown  Ave 

Philadelphin,  PA  19144,  (215)  438-2886 

Midwest  Office 

Suite  1 135,  S3  West  Jadcsmi  Boulevard 
Chicago,  IL  60604,  (312)  939-5547 

Nmdieast  Office 

OldCHyHaD 

45  School  Street,  4th  Floor 

Boston,  MA  02108,  (617)  523-0885 

SoutfMsm  Office 

WiHiam  Aflaen  House,  456  King  St 
Charleston,  SC  29403,  (803)  722-8552 

Mountams^lains  Office 

511  16di  St,  Suite  700 

Denver,  CO  80202,  (303)  623-1504 

Texas/New  Mexico  Office 

500  Main  St,  Suite  606 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76102,  (817)  332-4398 

Western  Office 
One  Sutter  Street,  Suite  707 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
(415)9564)610 
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Air  Fwrce  Cittnral  Resource 
Poioti  ef  Cootect 

Heedkpeiters  Air  Force 

HQUSAF/CEVP 

RoomSD381 

Hie  PeatBgco,  Atleo:  Mag  Lillie 
Washs^^  DC  20330-S130 
DSN:  227-1235/8937,  (703)  695-1235 

Air  Force  Ceetcr  for  Eeviroomeatal 
Exeelkuice  (AFCEE) 

HQAFCEE/ESO 
Attn:  William  Metz 
Bldg  1160 

Brooks  AFB.  7X  78235-5000 
DSN  240-3516, 512-536-3516 

RegiMud  Convifauice  Offices 

HQAFCEEdBSS 
Attn:  Phil  Laiomi 
630  Sanscxne  St  Ro<m  1316 
Sau  Fiancisco,  CA  94111-2278 
(415)  705-1668 

HQAFCEE/ESD 
Attn:  Ed  Lopez 
525  Griffin  St  Suite  5050 
Dallas,  TX  75242-0216 
(214)767-4671 

HQAFCEE/ESA 
Attn:  T<»i  Samns 
77  Fofsytti  St  SW.  Suite  291 
AtlaDta,GA  30335-6801 
(404)  331-5313 


Points  of  Contact  Append  C 

MeJor  Commands 

AFDW/DE  (1 100  CES/DEPV) 

Attn:  Rob  McCann 
Bldg.Han^l 

Bolling  AFB,  DC  20332-5000 
DSN  297-5443 
202-767-5443 

HQ  AFMC/CEV 
Attn:  Lynn  Engehnan 
Wriglit-Patteison  AFB,  OH  45433-5000 
DSN  787-4920 
513-257-4920 

HQAFRES/DEPV 

Attn:  TtmiHiom 

Robins  AFB,  GA  31098-6001 

DSN  497-1073 

912-92^1073 

HQ  AFSPACECOM/CEPV 
Attn:  Ken  Nimmer 
Peterson  AFB,  CO  80914-5001 
DSN  692-5187 
710-554-5187 

HQATC/CEEV 

Attn:  Jade  Siegel 

Random  AFB,  TX  781 50-5001 

DSN  487-6352 

512-652-6352 

HQ  AU/DEEV  (3800  CES/DEEV) 

Attn:  Hugh  Cowsert 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112-5001 
DSN  493-5260 
205-293-5664 
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HQAMCyCEV 
Attn:  R<4>m  Burj^ess 
Scott  AFB,  JL  6222S-S0001 
DSN  576-8332 
618-256-8332 

Natioiiai  Guard  Bureau 

NOa/CEVP 

Attn:  Dkk  Masse 

Andrews  APB,  MD  20331-6008 

DSN  858-8142 

301-081-8142 

HQ  PACAF/CEP 
Attn:  Art  Budiman 
Bldg  1102 

HkkfaarnAFB.m  96853-5001 
315-440-9695 

808^9^9695 

HQACaCEVE 
Atfen:  Dr.  Paid  Green 
Langley  AFB,VA  23665-5001 
DSN  574-3056 
804-764-3056 

HQ  USAFA/CEP 

Attn:  Duane  Boyle 

Colorado  Sprite,  CO  80840-5546 

DSN  259-2407 

719-472-2407 

AFCESA/SCO 
Computar  Services 
TyndaD  AFB  FL  32403-5000 
DSN  523-6410 


Army  Ciittnrii  Rmiggg  F 

Contact 

HQUSA/CEHSC-FN 
Chief  Army  Natmal  imd  Cultural 
Resources 

Ft  Belvoire,  VA  22060-5516 

703-704-1570 

FAX:  703-704-1558 

Tri-Services  Cultural  Resources 
Researdh  Center 
USACERL-EN 
P.O.  Box  9005 
Chanqraign,  IL  61826-9005 
217-352-6511,  ext  617 
Toll-Free:  800-  USA-CERL  outside 
Illinois;  800-252-7122  inside. 

FAX:  217-373-7222 

US  Army  Corps  of  Bagmeers 
Seattle  District 
CENPS-EN-DB 
Historic  Buildmg  Preservatkm 
Services 

P.O.  Box  C-3755 

Seattle,  Washington  98124-2255 

206  764-3614 


904-283-6410 
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Points  of  Contact  Appendix  C 


Natkmal  Paric  Service 
IStfiaDdC  Streets,  N.W. 
Wadimgtoii,DC  20240 
202-343-4621 

As80(»ae  Director  for  Cultiiral 
Resources 
202-343-7625 

Ardbeological  Assistance  Divi^n 
202-343-9573 

Curatorial  Services  Diviskm 
202-343-8138 

Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  and 
Histwic  American  Engineering  Record 
(HABS/HAER) 

202-343-9600 

National  Roister  of  Historic  Places 
(The  Keeper) 

202-343-9536 

Preservation  Planning  Branch 
202-343-9505 

Pieservatkm  Assistance  Diviskm 
202-343-9573 

Technical  Presovation  Services 
202-343-9584 


National  Park  Scarvke  Regional 
OCOces 

National  Csgufal  Regknial  Office 
18th  and  C  Streets,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20240 
202-485-9666 

Mid  Atlantic  Region 
143  Soudi  Third  Street 
Philadeh>hia,  PA  19106 
215-597-0652 

Rocky  Mountain  Regi<Hi 
P.O.  Box  25287 
Deovor,  CO  80225-0287 
303-969-2875 

Southeast  Region 
75  Spring  Stre^  SW 
Atla^OA  30303 
404-331-2635 

Western  Region 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Box  36063 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
415-744-3985 

Alaska  Regkui 
2525  Gambell  Street 
Aiworage,  AK  99503-2892 
907-257-2668 
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O 

us.  OapwtRMnt 
pf  Traniporoiieo 


NMMJOtS 

Tmwiimm.  Wpog  M30« 


Memorandum  of  Agreement 
Snboiittdi  to  the  Advisoiy  Conndl  on  Historic  Prescmtioii 
Parment  to  CFR  Pert  800ii(«) 


UfHEREAS,  the  D^Htmeat  of  TnwqwrwioB,  Federsl  Adanaittntm 

proposei  to  provide  finsndtl  tBiviaace  to  the  Flortoe  Dcpertmeat  of 

(Pnm)  fiCp  th»  of  tha  Apalaghimi*  River  Bfutga,  Fariaral  Airf 

Projea  Na  BRF-4dO>2  (06)  wd  BRF'>460d(18)  liberty  and  Celhoua  CouiUiee,  State  of 
Floiida;aDd 

WHEREAS,  the  FHWAhai  detemiiied  that  the  poposed  prcgect  will  have  an  efEect  vpon 
ApetochlcotoBlverBtfdte,anhhtoticptcyertyeagitofarindiaionhitheM«iawflf  Agfaer 
<^HBMrfcPfaea;aDdhaaeoiaalted«ito  the  Florida  State  Hiitotk  PtcservatiOD  Officer 
(SEDPO)  pofsiiatt  to  36  CFR  Put  sen  iaqdeineattag  Section  106  of  the  Natkaal 

ifiMorie  Praaervation  Act  (16  US£.  ^  (0):  sod 

WHEREAS,  die  Flotids  D^artment  of  TVanyortanioa  (FDOF)  has  participated  in  the 
ooonihaiioB  and  has  been  isidtcd  to  OGOon  in  ddi  Menwrudum  of  Afreeaent; 

NOW,  THEREFCHKE,  FHWA,  FOOT  and  the  Florida  SHFO  agree  that  the  andertakuf 
sbdl  to  implaneated  in  aocordance  with  the  foQowtBg  styulationt  in  coasidetatioD  of  the 
efha  this  kiod*.  rtafciaf  wiB  have  on  the  htstoiie  properqr. 


FHWA  edD  ensaie  the  fiffiowing  measures  are  implemeined: 

1)  Prior  to  its  demoOdoo  or  removal  and  reloeadon,  the  ^Mlachicola  River  ftidge 
will  to  Stttiject  to  pbotograpfaic  docnmeatadoo  in  acot^dance  with  the  reqairemtott 
of  the  HisuHie  American  Engineering  Reemd.  All  documentation  most  to 
aeeeined  by  the  US.  Department  of  the  louriw,  National  Park  Service, 
HASSAiAER  oflSce  prim  to  demolition  or  relocation  of  the  structure.  Copies  of 
the  documentatkm  wfll  be  provided  to  the  Florida  Department  of  State 
Photographic  Archives  and  to  the  SHPO  for  iadasioo  in  the  Florida  Master  Site 
File. 
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2}  lacoimili«tioowithth<SHPO.tb«Apal«rhkotaRiwBridt>>btf 

•  oufflBetiBi  «Son  tmeadtd  to  idcadiy  potejuial  rtd]^«tas  u>  rciociic 

presaini  tlM  hibtMto  de  Jitaa  tte  $cru<mr«. 

3)  FiiortothosdKtioaofaiMwowiMr.iboFHWAtteUfw^ailfdoaK^ 
fHtipaiab  in  eoaiultaaoa  inth  tfa«  SHPO  ud  ibaQ  afford  tlM  SHPO  30  days  to 
insi^  and  eoameat  OB  tha  pnfWMd  dtaa. 

4)  IfnoreasonabkdldwIiklieoetextttotJteraquinnattmofrak^^ 
lababiUtatiaQ  aid  inaimtaaooa  ii  nodvfd.  tha  FHWa  mqr  peiait  trana&ir  aQ 
or  pan  of  tba  ptopany.  without  prtMfvatiofl  oowaaams.  190B  tba  coaotmoce  of 
theSHPO. 


5}  IftyplicabU^aninterLmcootrancoinmitttnf  tfaeaewowaaf  toaccqxtiba 
prescrvatioa  oo«tflnats  sod  to  iinpkiaam  their  rtcptiretaatw  ihaU  be  si^^ 
lame  time  the  bill  of  traaafSv  is  eiacBied  beiwaea  the  FDCT  aad  the  new  owoor. 
Sodi  oomraet  stud  be  raoonkd  in  the  real  estate  records  of  Libeny  and  Gtlhoim 
Counties,  State  of  Florida  aad  the  County  10  wfakh  the  bridfB  is  to  be  relocated. 
The  terms  of  the  Covenants  ate  iaduded  at  Appendix  A. 

6)  It  during  dei^  of  the  replacemem^trucmre;drtuoaaaftres  occur  wfakh  prevent 
the  designated  redpieat  from  impiemeatii^  the  ^proved  locndon  plan,  t^  a  new 
marketing  effon  will  be  iattiamd  thm  follows  the  procedural  eaq[>layed  origiaally. 

7)  Within  90  days  following  the  relocation  of  the  bridge,  the  SHPOshaSie<evaliiate 
the  Inidge  on  its  new  site  aad  make  a  recommeadatioa  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  to  itscoadnued  cligibfliqf6ytndusionoo  the  National  Rei^ster. 


8)  If  a  new  owner  cannot  be  found  to  relocste  the  brit^e,  it  Shan  remain  the  {MToperty 
of  FDOT  and  nay  be  disposed  of  (gdemdished  based  upon  prpjearetptiiremettts, 
provided  the  requireme  trfsiipulatiOQl  above  have  been  ctmqiieted. 
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EncDtkB  of  MMaonmduffi  of  Afratmttt  by  FHWA,  F130T  tad  tlw  FlMidt  SHPO,  its 
tabmfim  aoccfnian  by  tbo  Advisory  Cooadl  os  Hismie  Frsicrissioa,  asd 
ioqtettaauioa  of  itt  tsras,  ovideoos  that  FHWa  Im  aftedod  tbo  Coiaefl  SB  opfKSt^^ 
to  oommoit  os  Pro^  No.  BRF4dO>2(06)  tod  BRF<460^3(1S)  tad  its  affsm  os  hkaaric 
propartks  aad  ta  sadsfkd  tba  reqidraoMin  (tf  Scctioo  106  of  tba  Nstk»al  Historic  Aa  (16 
U.S.C  470(f)). 
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Advisory 

CoundiOn 

Historic 

Freservatioii 


riDOBMOIATXC  MKOMBR 

AMQTC  tat  vsfkKHgm  or  tat  aint. 

TBz  ADvxtonr  oaoMczi.  <m  Bznosxc  ricsgraiTzov, 

ABO  TOE  m  tom.  STATS  8ZST0SZC  SBSSSIVATZOS  OTflCBS 
FOR  TBS  OPBRATZCM,  NAZSTlXAlfCS  AMD  OCVSLOmSMT  OF 
tat  OMZTSa  STATIS  MXUTASr  ACADSnr 
AT  NEST  ffOU(T«  MSM  TDK 

tfHStSASf  th«  0«F«rtMat  ot  tb»  Any  (Aray)  b*«  dataraiaad 
that  th«  pcoFOcad  additioa  «o  and  wiadow  rapiaeaaaat  at 
MaaliiBTtoa  Mall  (Buildiog  74S)  and  eeatinuad  oparatiea. 
naintaaaaea  and  davalopaant  aetivitias  at  tha  onitad  stataa 
Military  Aeadaay  at  Mart  Feint,  Maa  York  (Maat  Feint),  wkieh  la  a 
Vatieaal  Biatorie  landnark,  and  other  Fco^tiaa  oadar  ita 
^uriadietion,  will  hava  an  aSfaet  aik»  yNtepartiaa  ineladad  in  or 
aligibla  Cer  tha  Mational  Magiatar  e<  Biaterle  Flaeaa,  and  haa 
raqaeatad  tha  oennanta  of  tha  Adviaery  oeuaeil  oe  Siaterie 
Fraaaraatiea  (Oonneil)  puraaant  to  Saetioa  lOd  and  Saetiea  110(f) 
of  tha  Mational  listerie  Fraaaraatien  Aet  (1ft  O.S.C.  470f  and  ' 
470li-2(f})  and  ita  Isplananting  ragolationa,  *iretactiao  of 
Biatorie  Fropartiaa”  (3ft  CFX  fart  tOO), 

Mav,  TBBSSFOK,  tha  Any,  tha  Maw  York  Stata  Biatorie 
Fraaarvatien  Offiear  (SSFO) ,  and  tha  ceuneil  agraa  that  thaaa 
aetivitiaa  at  Maat  Foint  ahall  ha  iaplaaantad  in  aeeordanca  with 
tha  following  atipnlationa  in  ordar  to  taka  into  aceount  tha 
affaet  on  Meat  Feint. 


Stinolationa 

Tha  Any  will  anaora  that  tha  following  naaaazaa  axa  earriad  out. 

1.  A  plan  for  tha  nanaganant  of  hiatorie.  architactural  and 
artdMOlogical  raaooreaa  (tarnad  an  Biatorie  fraaarvation  Flan  in 
Any  Sagulation  AS  430-40;  herein  tarnad  "Flan”)  will  ha 
develops  and  iaplaaantad  for  Meat  R>iBt.  work  earriad  out  in 
aeeordanea  with  tha  Flan  approved  in  aeeordanea  with  paragraph 

2.  ft  of  AS  430-40  will  raguira  no  further  review  by  tha  Haw  Tbrk 
SBFO  or  tha  Ceuneil. 
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Th«  Plan  Mill  inelud*.  but  not  b«  liaitad  to  tb«  iollOMing. 

• 

A.  OVEXVXEMt  This  will  in^ttds  a  suasAry  of  ths  historic  usa 
and  davslopaant  of  wast  Pointr  an  analysis  of  its  arehitaetural 
SMolotion  in  ths  eontaxt  of  its  rola  as  a  national  nilitary 
aeadM^r  a  proisetion  of  ths  typos  and  liksly  loeatims  of 
arehsologieal  pr^srtiss  that  ara  axpactad  to  ba  foundi  a  stwaacy 
of  past  survays  on  Mhieh  thasa  projactions  ara  basad;  and  ochar 
invastigation  stratagias  for  tha  idantifieation  and  avaluation  of 
historic,  arehitaetural  and  arehaological  propartias. 

B.  ZDBBTXrXCATXOir.  XNVRITOlOr  and  EVXLOATXOBt  This  will 
ineloda  a  proeadura  to  ba  usad  at  bast  loiat  for  datarnining 
whatbar  historic,  arehitaetural  and  arehaologieal  propartias  aaat 
tha  aligibility  critsria  of  tha  laational  Bsgistar  of  Bistorie 
Plaeas  (National  Ragistar)  which  will  provide  for  consultation 
with  bast  loint‘s  Bistorie  prasarvation  ODaaittaa  (BPC)  and  tha 
Naw  York  SBPO  and.  if  naeassary.  tha  Sacratary  of  tha  Zntarior, 
as  sat  forth  in  3d  cn  fart  BOO. 4.  tha  proeadura  should  includa, 
but  not  ba  liaitad  to  tha  followingt 

1.  idantifieation  and  avaluation  of  all  historical, 
arehitaetural.  and  arehaologieal  rasoureas  (known  or  diseovarad 
during  aetivitias  eovarad  by  this  AgraasMMit)  loeatad  within  bast 
Point  to  dataraina  thair  laval  of  contribution  to  tha  araa  and  to 
tha  davslopaant  of  bast  Point  as  a  national  ailitary  aeadaay. 

(In  addition  to  strueturas  of  historic,  arehitaetural  and 
Cultural  signifieanea.  tha  avaluation  should  includa  significant 
interior  spaces,  landscaping,  open  Spaeas,  and  arehaologieal 
rasoureas) . 

3.  usa  of  tha  Historic  Btrueturas  invantory,  Onitad  States 
Military  Aeadaay.  bast  Point,  Naw  York  (dis'toric  haarican 
Buildings  Burvay.  National  Park  Sarvxca;  1984)  as  a  basis  for  tha 
identification,  invantory.  and  avaluation  proeaduras  stipulated 
in  this  Agraaaant. 

3.  idantifieation  and  avaluation  of  rasoureas  under  tha 
jurisdiction  of  bast  Point  to  dataraina  if  they  contribute  to 
bast  Point,  or  if  they  aaat  tha  criteria  for  inclusion  in  tha 
National  Blister.  Those  that  iMst  tha  critsria  will  ba 
subasittad  to  tha  Sacratary  of  tha  Interior  for  inclusion  on  tha 
Bagistar. 

4.  a  process  Whereby  tha  existing  National  Bistorie 
Landaark  boundaries  of  bast  point  ara  reevaluated  basad  on  tha 
findings  of  tha  identification  process  and,  if  appropriate, 
rasubaittad  to  tha  Secretary  of  tha  interior  for  aodif ieatibn. 

Based  upon  an  invantory  and  evaluation,  buildings  and  strueturas 
will  ba  catagorisad  in  accordanea  with  Aray  Technical  Minual 
THS-BOl'l  and  further  designated  as  buildings  to  ba  rehabilitated 
or  dMMlishad  as  required  by  tha  best  Point  Master  Plan. 
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C.  TltATMXSTi  SstablishMBt  of  •toadards  aad  preeadurM  lor 
tho  (ZMtaaat  of  all  idaotlfiad  raaoureaa  oadar  tha  juriadictioo 
of  Vaat  point  davalepad  in  eonaoltatioo  with  tha  Vaw  York  PRPO. 
niaaa  atandarda  and  pcoeaduraa  ahoald  iaeluda«  but  not  ba  liaitad 
to  tha  fellowiBfi 

1.  protaetia««  praaarving.  and  aaintainiop  hiatorip, 
azchitaetural.  and  archaolofieal  raaouteaa  in  plaea  aa  pact  of 
tha  onfoinp  aanapaaant  of  Mfaat  point} 

2.  rahabilitation  in  aceocdanoa  with  Aray  Taehnieal  Manual 
TMS-d01«2  and  tha  Saeratary  of  tha  Xntarior'a  ptandarda  for 
Rahabilitation  and  oaidaiinaa  for  Rahabilitatinp  Biatorie 
Bttildinga  (haraaftar  *8taadacda*}} 

3.  atabilitatioa  and  eontinuad  aaintananea} 

4.  doeuaaatation  to  tha  atandarda  of  tha  Biatorie  Anar  lean 
Bttildinga  Borvay  for  thoaa  atcuetucaa  whidi  trill  ba  aubatantially 
altarad  or  daaoliahad. 

5.  arehaologieal  data  racovary  and  proviaiooa  for  pamanant 
euration  of  all  apaeiaana*  fiald  notaa.  photographa,  nagativaa, 
and  proeaaaad  data  at  an  appropriataly  aqui^^  inatitution  that 
•aata  tha  atandarda  aat  forth  in  Arehaology  and  Biatorie 
Praaarvationt  Saeratary  of  tha  Zntarior'a  Standarda  and 
Quidalinaa  (48  PB  44716  at,  aaq.)  and  that  aakaa  thia  data 

aval  labia  to  other  partiaa  for  raaaareh  or  other 
appropriate  purpoaaa. 

6.  a  proeaaa  for  aalaeting  an  aj^ropriata  altaraativa  to 
undartakinga  that  would  have  an  advaraa  affaet  on  raaoureaa, 
which  ineludaa  eonaultation  with  Want  Point* a  BPC,  tha  Maw  York 
SBPO  and,  if  naeaaaary,  tha  Council. 

7.  a  proeadura  to  ba  followad,  if,  aftar  Mating  all  tha 
raaponaibilitiaa  for  idantification  of  propartiaa,  tha  aray 
fin^,  .or  ia  notifiad  aftar  an  undertaking  haa  bagun,  chat  tha 
undertaking  will  affaet  a  pravioualy  unidantifiad  National 
Bagiatar  liatad  or  aligibla  property.  Thia  procedure  My  raquira 
further  eonaultation  with  tha  Secretary  of  tha  interior  and 
eo^lianea  with  Section  SOO.ll  of  tha  Couacil’a  ragulationa. 

0.  SC8B0CX.£t  Tha  Plan  will  ba  dawalopad  ia  eonaultation  with 
tha  Maw  York  SBPO  and  tha  Council  ia  tha  following  ordart 

1.  Within  120  daya  of  tha  ratification  of  th>a  Agraanaht, 
tha  Kcm/  will  concurrantly  provide  for  review  a  draft  acopa  of 
work  for  the  Plan  to  tha  Council  and  tha  Maw  York  SBPO.  Tha  Maw 
York  SBPO  and  tha  Couaeil  will  provide  the  Aray  with  eoaaanta 
within  45  daya  of  receipt  of  tha  draft  acopa  of  work.  The  Aray 
will  tdka  thoaa  cMwanta  into  eonaidaration  ia  davaloping  tha 
final  acopa  of  work. 
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2.  Within  24  aonths  of  oxpiratioa  of  tho  roviow  poriod  on 
tho  draft  seopo  of  work,  tha  hray  will  eoneurraotly  provide  a 
draft  plan  for  review  and  eoaaent  to  the  Council  and  the  Hew  York 
SBHO.  the  Hew  York  shpo  and  the  Council  will  provide  the  Aray 
with  ooaaents  within  43  days  of  receipt  of  the  draft  Plan.  The 
Aray  will  take  these  coaaents  into  account  in  developing  the 
final  Plan. 

3.  within  6  aonths  of  aspiration  of  the  eoaaent  period  on 
the  draft  Plan,  or  within  a  tiae  period  autually  agreed  upon  by 
West  Point,  the  Hew  York  SHPO  and  the  Council,  the  Aray  will 
issue  a  final  Plan,  with  copies  to  the  Council  and  the  Hew  Ybrk 
SHPO. 


4.  Should  the  Aray  desire  to  aodify  the  Plan,  the  Council 
«nd  the  Hew  YOrk  SHPO  will  be  afforded  30  days  in  which  to  review 
and  eoaaent  upon  proposed  aodifications.  The  Aray  will  take 
these  coaaents  into  eensideration  in  aodifieatioo  of  the  Plan. 

5.  The  Aray  will  consult  with  the  Hew  York  SHPO  and  the 
Council  in  an  effort  to  resolve  any  objections  or  respond  to  any 
coaaents  received  on  the  scope  of  work  or  the  Plan. 

d.  Within  30  days  of  issuance  of  the  final  plan,  the  Aray 
will  initiate  in^leaentation  of  the  Plan  at  West  Point. 

t.  PLAH  STAH&AlDSt  The  Aray  will  ensure  that  the  Plan  is 
consistent  with  and  responsive  to  the  values  of  West  Point  as  a 
national  ailitary  aeadeay,  those  other  properties  identified  as 
eligible  for  the  tttional  Hsgister,  and  pertinent  sections  of  the 
following  guidelines  and  standards. 

*The  ArOheolocical  Surveyt  Methods  and  uses  (OOZ.  1978t 
OPO  Stock  rfo."0J4-01iH00(»l-9}.  -  • 

•Preservation  Planning  in  Context  (ACHP) . 

•Archeology  and  Historic  preservatiooT  secretary  of  the 
interior 's  ^tandaros  and  ouidelines,  4^  44716  et.  seg..'  ' 

«eptey»er  29.  19U. -  - ^ 

•The  Secretary  of  the  interior *s  Standards  for 
KShabilitatiw  and  &»Ueiines  i^or  Pehabilitating  flistofie 
Buildings  (Revised  19^3). 

•The  national  Park  Service's  preservation  Briefs  series, 
(presently  nuabers  1-14)  (Hatiooal  Park  service). 

•The  standards  of  the  Historic  Aserican  Buildiags  Survey 
(HABS)  for  recording  architectural,  historical,  and  ttgineering 
properties,  as  deternined  in  consultation  with  HABS,  Hational 
park  Service.  Departaent  of  the  interior. 

•"Historic  Preservation  Adainistrative  Procedures," 
Technical  Manual  TI0-8O1-1,  Departaent  of  the  Aray,  1975. 
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**Ristorle  fr«a«rvatioa  IUiiat«a«ac«  froeadurM,* 
Tadmieal  Maaual  Tlf5<*tOXo2,  OapartMot  of  tlM  Aroy.  1977. 

**Bistecie  yrmorvatioa."  Aft  42(MkO,  Oopartaoat  of  th« 
Aray.  Niy  IS,  19t4. 

*fhm  ftlaa  aill  bo  moporod  toy  or  oador  tho  suporvioioa  of 
a  poroea  wbo  aoota  tho  profoooioaol  otoadordo  oot  forth  la  tho  Aft 
420-40.  Plxiol  ooloetioa  of  tho  poroM  will  bo  doao  ia 
eoaooltotloa  with  tho  Vow  York  SHPO. 

ZX.  Vrioe  to  eeoplotioa  mad  iaploaoatotloa  of  tho  Ploa  oil 
projoota  that  aay  affoet  proportioo  idoatifiod  ia  ttipulatioa  z 
will  bo  haadlod  ia  aeeordaaeo  with  couaeil  royolatioao  34  CPft 
fart  ftOO,  with  tho  followiaft  oae^tioea.  ihooo  uadortakiago  will 
havo  ae  of  foot  oa  sigaifieaat  prq>ortioo  aad  will  rogairo  ao 
rowiow  toy  tho  Mow  YOrk  SBPO  at  tho  oouaeil  ao  loop  ao  thoy 
eoafoca  to  tho  Staadards.  (for  tho  porpoooa  of  fttipulatioa  ZZ. 
"aigaif icaat"  rofora  to  all  'eatogory  1  aad  eatogory  2  roaoureoa, 
aad  to  tho  ostoriora  of  eatogory  3  roaoureoa  withia  soaaa  1  aad 
2.  aad  to  all  aodifieatioaa  or  additioaa  which  aro  fifty  yoara 
old  or  oldor  withia  thoao  roaoureoa.) 

a.  Miaor,  ia  kiad  repair  or  roplaeoaoat  of  buildiag  or 
aito  foaturoo,  oloaoata,  or  aatoriala  aucdi  that  origiaal/ 
aigaifieaat  hiatorie  fabrie  ia  aatehod  ia  aatorial,  aiao, 
diooBoioa,  color,  torturo,  fiaiato^  eoaotroctioa  dotaila.  aad  all 
other  viaual  gualitioa.  0oi9lo«c  or-  aajor  roplaeoooat  of  a 
buildiag  ayatoai  or  eoopoaoat,  aueh  aa  a  roof  or  wiadowa,  ia 
oseludod. 


b.  All  iatorior  wd  ostorior  paiatiag,  wallpaper  lag, 
ataiaiag  provided  that  tradltioaai,  rooovablo  aatoriala  are  uaod, 
appropriate  proparatioa  toehaiguoa  aro  oaployod,  aad  tho 
origiaal/aigaifieaat  torture  ia  aatehod. 

e.  Hodificatieaa  to  BVAC,  pluabiag  or  oloctrieal 
ayatoaa  ^ovidod  that  ao  ehaagoa  aro  viai  bio  oa  tho  ortorior  or 
oa  tho  iatorior  with  tho  oreoptioa  of  baaaaoat,  attie,  aad  other 
eoaeoalod  duet,  ploaua,  or  ahaft  apaeao  or  tho  aodifieatioaa  aro 
aiaor  ia  nature  aad  do  aot  alter  or  detract  froa  tho  hiatorie  or 
arehitoetural  aigaifieaaco  of  tho  roooureo. 

d.  zaaulatiea  ia  fleora  aad  eeiliaga  provided  that  tho 
origiaal/aigaifieaat  fiaiah  aatorial  aad  aurfaeo  aro  aot 
iopactod,  aa  appropriate  vapor  barrier  ia  aehiovod  oa  tho  ware 
aide  of  tho  eavity,  aad  ado^wto  voatilatioa  ia  provided  oa  tho 
eold  aide  of  tho  eavity. 

o.  The  iaatallatioa  of  iatorior  or  exterior  atoro 
wiadowa  provided  that  tho  atoru  unit  coivlotoly  filla  tho 
oxiatiag  opoaiag  (ao  filler  paaola  to  bo  uaodlr  tho  aothod  of 
oporatioa  aad  awotiag  rail  of  tho  atora  uait  align  with  that  of 
origiaal/aigaifieaat  window  or,  on  tho  iatorior  a  fixed  piece  of 
glaxiag  with  no  intoraodiato  aoabora  be  iaatalled;  tho  color  of 
tho  atora  unite  aatCh  that  of  origiaal/aigaifieaat  adjacent 
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■«ii>«rsT  tiM  InstAllAtloo  of  th«  stors  unit  dooi  oot  dau9«  mny 
hlstocie  fobriet  tb«  last«JLl«tioo  and  tb«  pria*  wiadow  ar« 
proporly  pr«p«r*d  ae  that  infiltration  is  aliainatad. 

f.  Caulking  and  waathaxstripping  with  eoaparabla 
aatariala  audt  that  tha  color  of  tha  caulking  is  consistant  with 
tha  appaaranos  of  tha  building. 

g.  Kaplacaaant  or  aodifieation  of  non-original/ 
significant  lighting  fixturaa  or  systsas  that  do  not  altar  or 
detract  froB  tha  significanea  of  tha  rasouros. 

XZX.  Rahabilitation  work,  including  window,  door,  and  scorn  door 
retrofitting  and  raplacaaant  in-kind  (where  retrofitting  is  not 
proved  f  aasibla  in  consultation  with  tha  Baw  York  SBPO.  who  khall 
have  30  days  to  raspond  to  tha  initial  ootif  ication  of  intent) . 
that  is  carried  out  in  accordanea  with  tha  Aray  Tadhnial  Minual 
TMS>a01-2  and  tha  Standards  will  have  no  advaesa  affect  and  will 
require  no  review  by  tha  Council.  Plans  and  specifications  for 
rehabilitation  work  will  be  ^ovidad  to  tha  Baw  York  SBPO  prior 
to  tha  initiation  of  the  work. 

XV.  Rahabilitation  work  that  cannot  neat  tha  Standards,  window 
and  atom  door  raplaesaant  projects  (where  in*kind  seplaeaaent  is 
not  feasible),  and  all  new  construction  activities  at  Best  Point 
will  be  aubaittad  to  tha  Baw  York  SBPO  and  tha  Council  in 
accordance  with  Section  SOO.S(e)  of  the  council's  regulations. 

V.  All  daaolition  work  within  or  adjacent  to  resourea  areas 
that  will  affect  historic  resources  will  be  subaittad  to  tha  Baw 
York  SBPO  and  tha  council  in  accordance  with  Section  800.S(e}  of 
the  council's  regulations. 

VZ.  Prior  to  eny  alteration  or  daaolition  of  any  idantifiad 
category  1,  2.  or  3  rascurcas.  those  properties  will  be  recorded 
so  that  there  is  a  paraanant  record  of  their  history  and 
appearance.  Iha  Aray  will  first  oontaet  tha  Bistoric  Aaariean 
Buildings  Survey,  (Baticnal  park  Service,  Oapartaant  of  tha 
Interior,  wa^ington,  DC)  which  will  dateraina  what  deeuBantation 
is  required.  All  docoaantatioa  aust  be  accepted  by  BARS,  and  tha 
Baw  Ymrk  SBPO  notified  of  its  acceptance,  prior  to  tha  alteration 
or  daaolition.  Copies  of  this  docuaantation  will  be  provided  to 
tha  Baw  York  SBPO. 

VXZ.  Tha  Aray  will  actively  ensure  coapliaoea  with  tha 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979  (ARPA)  and  will 
advise  all  contract  and  Aray  personnel  and  resident  dependents 
against  illegal  collection  of  cultural  aaterials  and  of  the 
penalties  for  such  collection  iaposed  by  the  Act.  Appropriate 
aeamires  will  be  developed  for  the  protection  of  historic  and 
ar^ieologieal  resour oes  from  looting  and  vandalisa  and  for 
protection  under  ARPA. 
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Appendix  D  Smnpk  MOA  and  PA 

VZZI.  OopiM  ol  rapmrts.  plvu.  or  othor  products  pcnoratod 
oador  tUs  AfrocMot  ood  in  th«  inploMotstioa  of  th«  Finn  will 
bo  providod  to  tbo  How  York  SBFO  for  roviow  sad  ooaaont.  fbo  bow 
York  saPO  will  also  bo  providod  with  eopioo  of  oil  sito  survoy 
faros*  photogropbs,  O.d.a.S*  topogrophie  oops  indieotinf  oroos 
octHolly  survoyod  oad  proeiso  lecotioool  inforootioo  of  oil 
roeordod  rosooreas  ond  oay  otbor  rolovoat  oops  or  docuoonts. 

ZX.  Obpios  of  any  final  tocbnieol  roports  will  bo  furnisbod  to 
tbo  Sow  York  flSPO  oad  to  tbo  Oofoaso  Totimieol  biforootioa  oontor. 
Locational  inforootion  for  or^oolegieal  rosoureso  say  bs 
witbbold  froo  final  tochnical  roports  that  aro  likoly  to  bo 
availablo  to  tbo  public  wboro  roloaso  of  such  inforoatioo  oigbt 
ineroaso  mndaliso  or  oisoso  of  a  cultural  ^oporty. 

X.  Tbis  Agroonont  will  bo  roviowod  by  tbo  eensulting  partios  12 
oontbs  froo  its  ratificatioo  data  to  dotoroino  if  any  of  tbo 
toms  of  tbo  Agroocont  eannet  bo  aot  or  if  s  duwgo  is  nscossary. 
Zf  at  any  tiao  any  of  tbo  signatorios  to  tbis  Agroonont 
dotominos  that  its  toras  cannot  bo  not*  that  signatory  will 
imodiatoly  rogitost  tbo  eoosalting  partios  to  eoosidor  an 
anmdaont  er  addoodua  to  tbo  Agroonont.  Sacb  an  aaondaont  or 
addoaduB  will  bo  oracotod  in  tbo  sans  aannor  as  tbo  original 

Xroeution  of  tbis  Moaoraadun  of  Agroonont  owidaneas  that  tbo 
'  Amy  has  affordod  tbo  Oouaeil  an  opportunity  to  coaaont  on  tbo 
contiauod  ^Nuratioa*  aaintsnanco  and-  dovolc^ont  of  Most  Point 
and  tbo  offocts  of  tboso  activitios  on  Most  loint  and  otbor 
proportion  ineludod  in  or  sligiblo  for  inclusion  in  tbo  xational 
Rogistor. 
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Available  Reference  Documents  Appendix  E 

The  Natiiraial  Park  Service  (NFS),  die  Advis<»y  Council  (m  H^oric  Preserv^xui,  and 
several  <^faeT  organuatkxis  publish  and  distribute  tedinical  infcmnatkai,  including:  books, 
han(flx>oks,  tedmical  leaflets,  mkrofldie,  microfilm,  slide/tsfie  shows  and  dbda  bases 
which  are  avail^le  dirough  sales  fr(xn  several  outlets.  Ck>u^  inf<xinatkm  is  available  at 
no  durge  and  scane  NPS  infmmatioa  is  available  at  no  diarge. 

Both  the  NPS  and  die  Advisory  Council  imUish  a  ccaidensed  listing  or  catalog  of  their 
req;>ective  infmmation  sources.  These  documoits  are: 

COIJNCIL  PUBLICATIONS 
Advscay  Coimcil  <m  Historic  Preservatkm 
1 100  Peun^lvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  809 
Washington,  DC  20004 
(202)  7864)505 

8i^.  Fdmtaiy  1990.  Single  cop^  available  from  die  Council  at  no  charge. 

CATALOG  OF  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  PUBLICATIONS 

National  Park  Service 

Iidenigency  Resources  DivisKxt 

P.O.  Box  37127 

Wuhington,  DC  20013-7127 

(202)  343-9500 

35  pp.  1990-199L  Single  c(^»es  availabe  frmn  the  NPS  at  no  charge 


The  following  is  a  mm-ccaiqirdiensive  list  of  a  few  of  die  available  documents  from  each 
of  these  sources: 

ABYISORYXOUKCILPIJBUCAIICIKS 

Whereto Lodk:  A  Gnkleto Preservatioa  Information 

A  referatkce  guidb  to  information  sources  in  preservation,  die  bode  is  a  selective  gadiering 
of  infrnmatkm  (m  available  materials  in  jneservatiem  and  related  fields. 

88 1^.  July  1982.  Single  copks  available  fimn  the  Council  at  no  charge. 

Protection  of  Hfatioik  Pn^iertics  [36  CFR  Part  800] 

A  typeset,  easy-to^ead  copy  of  the  regulatkais  fw  Federal  agency  conqiUance  widi 
Sedkm  106  of  NHPA.  Ba^  <hi  revised  r^ulations,  whidi  were  publidied  in  the 
Fedetal  Regkttier,  VoL  51,  No.  169,  (Xi  September  2, 1986. 

19  pp.  October  1985.  Sii^  copies  avaihble  fhxn  the  Council  at  no  dnurge. 
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Appendix  E  Available  Reference  Documents 


S«ctioi  KMs 

A  detiiled  documeut  diat  walks  die  reader  dtrough  eadi  ste|9  of  Section  106  review 
I»x>cess  esta^Ushed  under  36  CFR  Part  800 

63  pp.  October  1986.  Single  (x^ies  available  fixnn  Ifae  Council  at  no  diarge. 


Pr^aiing  Agreem»t  Docnmoits 

Hiis  guidance  document  is  designed  for  use  in  pieparatkm  of  Monocanda  of  Agreement, 
Pn>granini^Agiecanamis,  and  ocmditioneddetennmations  of  ”no  adverse  effect  ”  Ibis 
revised  publication  c(»dains  a  new  sectkm  widi  c<MX9>lete  sample  documents. 

88  pp.  September  1989.  Single  cranes  available  from  the  Council  at  no  diarge. 


Tke  SedioB  110  Guiddines:  Annotated  Gnidetincs  for  Federal  Agency 
Reqionsibiitties  under  Section  110  of  the  National  ifflstork  Preservation  Act 
Ibis  docum^  jointly  issued  by  the  Council  and  the  NPS,  includes  annotatitHis  to 
Seetkm  1 10,  ^diidi  states  that  all  Federal  agencies  nuist  carry  out  their  programs  in 
accordance  wifli  nalkmal  liist<»ic  preservatkm  policy,  designate  historic  preservati<Hi 
<^5cen,  identify  and  preserve  histofic  {Mx^perties  umiCT  tibek  owneishq>  or  omtrol,  and 
madee  efforts  to  mmimpie  bann  to  National  Histruk:  Tandmato. 

56  pp.  November  1989.  Single  copies  available  from  the  Council  at  no  charge. 


Fbre  Safety  Retrofitting  in  Hbtofk  Bnfldings 

Ibis  pabhcatiMi  gives  ^ledfic  examples  of  metiKids  fw  retrofitting  fire  safety  systems 
into  histmic  buildings,  ududi  will  msure  public  safety  and  fuotectkm  of  pix^ierty,  as  well 
as  avoid  damage  to  distinctive  histoiic  features. 

24  pp.  August  1989.  Single  cr^ies  avaUabie  frmn  the  Council  at  no  diarge. 


TredaiMt  of  Archeological  Propalies:  A  Handbook 

Tbe  handbodt  is  designed  to  assist  the  pvties  ctmsulting  under  the  CoundTs  regulations 
and  explains  how  ardieological  programs  and  projects  should  be  ccauiucted. 

39  pp.  February  1981.  Single  cities  available  from  Ihe  Council  at  no  charge. 
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Available  Reference  Documents  Append  E 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Geaeral  lafiwumrtn*! 

Nallraid  Regista’ B«iletlBs:  The  ImUediis  ]m>vkle  guidance  oa  a  variety  of  tq>ics 
related  to  the  Air  F<»ce  and  die  survey,  evaluation,  legistratkHi,  and  hsting  of  historic 
pix^ietties  in  die  Natimial  Register.  Tlie  foltowing  pubhcatkuis  are  currently  available 
free  tqxHi  request  by  writing: 

Interagency  Resources  DiviskMi 
P.O.Box  37127 
Washington,  DC  20013-7127 

BuSetin  2:  NondnatioB  of  Detatorated  Buddings  to  the  NatloBal  Register. 
Describes  instances  in  which  die  Nadonal  Register  will  Ibt  vacant,  abandoned,  and 
deteri(»aled  buildings.  1  pp. 

BnBetiB4:  Contiibnitonofhifoved  Buildings  to  Histoiic  Districts.  Guidelines  for 
detennining  whoi  a  moved  building  can  contrOmte  to  National  Registra-  (x  certified  local 
district  6iq>. 

Bulletin  6:  Nondnation  of  Pixqieities  Signi£k:auit  for  AssocatioB  with  Living 
Pcnons.  Discusses  udiai  it  is  aqiprc^niate  to  n(»ninate  properties  of  potential  historical 
significance  whose  assocadons  are  with  livii^  pess<H]s.  4  pp. 

Bnfletin  12:  IMiBBioB  of  National  Regista*  Boandaiies  for  Archeidogical 
Properties.  Using  case  studies,  reocmmends  approaches  for  delineating  boundaries  for 
cotnoKNiiy  encountoed  archeological  properties.  26  pp. 

BnOettn  14:  Gnidefines  for  Counting  Contrflinting  and  NoncontribntiBg  Resources 
for  Nfl4iounl  Rqiister  Documentatiou.  Provides  guidance  for  distinguishing  and 
oounth^  contributiiig  and  ncnuxaitributing  resources  conprising  and  documented 
prc^perty,  regardless  of  size  (w  cmnplexity.  7  pp. 

BuBetiu  IS:  Btow  to  Appl^  the  National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation.  Explains 
how  die  Natkmal  Park  Service  a|q>lies  the  criteria  used  to  detennine  die  eligibility  of 
prc^ieities  for  listing  m  die  Natk^  Register  of  Histcnk  Places.  90pp. 

BnBette  16:  GntdeHncs  for  Completing  National  Registm’  of  Historic  Haces  Forms. 
For  use  in  cooopleting  National  Register  forms.  133  pp. 
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Appendix  E  Available  Reference  Documents 

BvHettD  18:  How  to  Evalvate  and  Nomlaate  Destgaed  IBatori£  Laawapes.  E}(plaiDS 
die  process  by  which  designed  histOTic  landscaqpes  are  documented,  evaluated,  and 
nnmmatftH  tO  die  NatKMial  ReglStO'.  13  pp. 

BiOctiii  19:  PoUdes  and  Procednies  for  Processtag  Natioaal  Reghder  Nomiaatioas. 
F-Tplains  {nroceduTBS  fcMT  pcocessing  nraninatkms  that  have  been  adopted  to  address  the 
chMging  fimctkm  die  Natkxial  Roister  list  and  describes  ctamoMi  documentation 
{vobkins  and  how  diey  are  addressed.  19  {9. 

BaDetiB  21:  How  to  Establish  Boaadaries  for  Natioaal  Register  Pn^rties. 
Guidelines,  also  uses  hypodietical  examples  to  explain  how  to  detennine  Naticmal 
Register  bmmdaries.  4  pp. 

BaBetia  22:  Gaideiiaes  for  Evalaating  aad  Nominatiag  Pit^erties  That  Have 
Achieved  Sigaificaace  WIthia  the  Last  Fifty  Years.  Guidance  for  individuals  and 
(Hganizatkms  in  evaluating  and  justifying  the  "exceptional  inqioilance"  required  for  Usting 
ivqperties  diat  have  achieved  significance  within  die  last  SO  years.  1 1  pp. 

Bafletia  23:  How  to  Improve  the  Qaality  of  Photos  for  Natkiaal  Register 
Noariaatioas.  Offers  suggestimis  to  he^  photographers  achieve  better  quality  in  their 
idiotogiaphic  documentatkxt  of  buddings  and  ardiitectural  d^ils.  7  pp. 

» 

BaOetia  24:  Gaiddiaes  for  Local  Sarveys:  A  Basis  for  Preservarioa  Flaaoiag. 
Guidance  f<Mr  die  Ah’  F<wce  and  other  Fedaal  agencies  umlertaldiig  surveys  of  historic 
resources.  112  pp. 

BaDetiB  28:  Usiag  the  UTM  Grid  System  to  Record  E^ork  Sites.  Introduces  the 
Universal  Transverse  Mercatw  (UTM)  Grid  Syston  and  its  sqiplication  to  mapping 
historic  and  archeological  sites.  Uniform  procerhires  fur  recor^g  site  locations  are 
{wovkied.  42 19. 

BaDetiB  29:  GaiddiBeB  for  RcstrictiBg  laformatioa  Aboat  Historic  aad  Prehistoric 
Resoarees.  GuidaDce  on  dstnmining  which  resources  should  be  protected  by  restricting 
infmmatioQ  on  dieh  locatkm  and  character  frmn  general  distributioiL  7  pp. 

BaDetiB  30:  Gaiddiaes  for  Evalaatiag  aad  DocameatlBg  Raral  Laadscapes. 
Guidelines,  including  definitkm  of  rural  lanscape,  desorption  of  its  characteristics, 
practical  mediods  for  survey  and  researdi,  application  of  National  Register  criterte,  and 
Natimid  registratkm  requhemotts.  35  pp. 
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Available  Reference  Documents  Appendix  E 

BvlktiB  33:  Natitoaai  Register  laformatioB  System  Manual  for  State  and  Fed^td 
Users.  Des^ned  fcnr  State  and  Federal  users  of  the  Naticaial  Register  Informadou  System 
(NRIS).  Hie  NRIS  is  a  database  of  properties  listed  in,  detennined  eligible  for,  or 
pendmg  listii^  in  die  National  Register.  31 

BnlletiB  34:  GiiddiBes  for  Evaluating  and  Nondnating  Historic  Aids  to  Navigation. 
Provides  guklance  on  evaluating  the  significance  and  integrity  of  historic  aids  to 
nav^iatkm  (lighdiouses,  daymaiks,  sound  signals)  as  well  as  preparing  documentation  for 
preservatkm  planning,  including  Natiruial  Register  monimation.  22pp. 

BnlletiB  35:  National  Registm’  Casebook:  Examples  of  Documentation.  Examples 
of  multiple  pnqierty  case  studies,  maritime  nominations,  and  concise  nominations.  Index. 

BuDetin  38:  GuiddiBes  for  Evaluating  and  Documenting  Traditional  Cnltural 
Propmrties.  Assists  in  determining  whedier  {voperties  drought  or  alleged  to  have 
traditkmal  cultural  significance  are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  die  National  Register.  Gives 
special  attention  to  luopetties  of  significance  to  Native  American  groiqis,  and  to 
discussing  die  place  of  religion  in  the  attribution  of  such  significance.  22  pp. 

BulktiB  39:  Researching  a  Historic  BnihUng.  Proviiks  basic  inf<xmation  on  methods 
of  researdhing  an  individual  building  for  listing  in  the  National  Register.  20  pp. 

CRM,  Volume  IS  No.  2:  Discovering  Our  Aviation  Heritage.  Provides  geaeral 
informatkm  on  several  culhiral  resources  managemeot  projects  involving  flight  33pp. 

The  Cultural  Resouires  Information  Management  Series  disseminates  information 
about  inf<»matkHi  management  technologies  in  cultural  resources  management  The 
series  includes  reports  on  Geo^isqihic  InRxmation  Systems  (GIS),  developments  in 
cultural  resource  data  standards,  and  information  management  projects  at  die  local,  state 
and  national  levels.  The  reports  are  also  free  dirough  ibe  Interagency  Resource  Division. 

Information  Mangement  Rcfiort  No.  1:  Computer  Use  in  State  Historic 
PreservaioB  Offices.  A  detailed  directory  and  index  of  computerized  cultural  resources 
databases  diat  are  operational  <»-  under  development  in  53  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  (SHPO)  offices.  InformatkHi  cm  whrun  to  contact  and  die  fimire  plans  for 
autmnatkm  in  eadi  State  is  mchided.  80  pp. 

Information  Management  Rqiort  No.  2:  Geographical  Information  Systems  Use  in 
State  Govammeat  ^eudes.  A  survey  of  die  princ:^  GIS  operations  in  each  State 
goveraemtn  and  a  tuief  summary  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  contacts,  and  state  GIS 
comdinatkui  efforts.  S4pp. 
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Ai«k«9io8^iad  Asrtrtuce 

Hie  Ardbeolog^  As^irtimce  Dhisioo  developed  a  pid^Ucatioii  progrun  dal  ffichides  tfae 
diiar3niti«i  of  a  (foaiterty  newskAor,  (be  Fedml  Arcbeology  Report,  aod  a  senes  of 
tedmkal  bne&  Ibai  an  pobfiahed  four  to  six  dmea  a  year.  Bodi  «e  cvui^le  free.  Wrae: 

IHiUkatiom  Specialtst 
Axdbeok^kat  Assffitaoce  DiviskMa 
Natioittl  Park  Service  P.O.  Box  37127 
WasbrngtooDC  20013-7127 

Federal  Archeology  REPORT.  Available  iq>oo  request 

Technical  Brief  No.  1:  Filter  Fabric;  A  Technique  for  Site  StabilizatiocL 

Technical  Brief  No.  2;  AriasMia  Archeology  Week;  PrMnotkg  the  Past  to  the  Fubtk. 

Technical  Brief  No.  3:  Archeology  m  die  NMkmal  Park  Laoicfanarks  Program. 

Tedmkal  Brief  No.  4:  Archeology  in  the  Classroom;  A  Case  Study  form  Arizona. 

Technical  Brief  No.  S:  biteotionai  Site  Burial;  A  Tedmique  ro  Protect  Against  Natural 
<«  Mechanical  Loss. 

Tedinicai  Brief  No.  6:  The  Kentucky  Aixheological  Rega^;  Landowner  Participation 
m  She  PreservatioiL 

Tedmkal  Brief  No.  7;  Federal  Archeological  Contracting.  Utilizing  the  Competnive 
Procurnnait  Process. 

Tedmical  Brkf  No.  8:  Revegetation;  The  Soft  Approach  to  Archeological  Site 
StabifogtioHL 

Tedmical  Brkf  No.  9:  The  Ntfional  Historic  Landmarks  Program  Theme  Study  as  a 
Preserv^iation  Plauning  Tool. 

Technical  Brkf  No.  10;  The  Archaeological  Resources  Proteetkm  Act 
Tedmkal  Brief  No.  II:  Voiiit(»TS  m  Archeology. 
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A  vaiiabU  Reference  Bocwmnts  Append  E 

Twhakal  AmlgtaMce  t«  tkt  Pwervattoi  of  BiiMiwf.  Strmttmrm,  mmd  Obftcta 

Tli«  Sccntary  of  tke  Iit«rior*«  StaadUurdi  for  Refcabffiftiot  witli  GoidciiJiei  for 
RAdbttttotiwg  Hkitork  BmildBog*- 

Used  to  detoioiiie  whetfier  the  hist<xic  character  of  a  building  » {xiesetved  in  ti»  process 
of  refaahililntkML  Ihe  accomfwiying  guidelines,  mtended  to  atssnt  in  afiplyii:^  the 
Stayodaords,  mxmmead  repooiSde  medwds  and  qiprcMdies  and  also  Urt  those  treastmen^s 
dot  should  be  avoided.  Usually  available  through  the  SHPO  firee  of  charge. 

59  pp.  1990.  GPO  stock  niBhber02<MX>5-01061-l.  $2.00  per  copy. 


The  UjS.  DcpautBMit  of  ComoMaree  National  Technical  Informatioa  Service 
publishes  die  Preservatkxi  Tech  Notes  and  Technical  Reports  which  provide  mnovative 
solutioiis  to  specific  problems  in  preserving  cattural  resources.  Tedi  Notes  are  intoaded 
for  practkioiiers  in  the  preservation  field,  inchidktg  architects,  engaoeeis.  contractors,  ayod 
maintemaoce  petsooneL  This  informatXMi  is  available  free.  Write: 

U.S.  Department  of  CiMninerce 
National  Technkal  Information  Service 
5285  Port  Royal  Road 
Sprmgfield,  VA  22161 
(703)487-4650 

NTTS  Products  A  Services  Catalog,  PR-827/360 

Subjects  include:  Access  to  Hist<vic  Buildings  for  the  Disabled,  Cyclical  Maintenance  for 
Historic  Buildings,  Epoxks  ftH*  Wood  Repairs,  etc.. 


Ihe  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office  publishes  Preservation 
Briefs  aiKl  other  docmnaits  whkh  also  give  technical  assistattce  in  the  preservation  of 
historic  buildings.  Documoats  are  available  at  $1 .00  per  copy.  Write: 

Si^yCTintraident  of  Documents 
Govemmoit  Printing  Office 
Washingto’  7C  20402-9325 
(202)  783-^238 

PiesCTvatkMi  Brkfe  1 :  The  Cleaning  and  Waterproof  Coating  of  Masonry  Buildings. 
Preservation  Briefs  2:  R^inting  Mortar  Joints  in  Historic  Brick  Buildings. 
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Appmdix  E  Available  Reference  Dacumenis 

IhrvsofvtfioQ  l^ic^  3:  Coastsrvmg  Eaa^  m 


PioKsrvilioD  Etii^  4:  Rcx^it^  for  Historic  Bwiktings 


Preservilxxi  Briefit  5;  Ttie  Preservation  c^Historic  Addbe  Bnildnigs. 

PimKavatkm  Brii^  6:  Dangers  of  Abiasive  CkaniDg  to  History 

PreservaiKA  Brieft  7:  Ibe  Preaervinioo  of  Historic  Glazed  Aidutectmal  Terra-CottL 

Preserv^km  Brie&  8:  Ahmunmn  and  Vinyl  Sidmg  on  Hirtonc  Buildings:  die 
Appropriateness  Sribstitcte  Matteriab  for  Resoriacing  Historic  Wood  Frame  Buildiiigs. 

Pteservattkm  Brieft  9:  Die  Repair  <tf‘Histocic  Wooden  Windows. 

Preservation  Biiefe  10:  Exterior  Paint  Problenis  ctx  Historic  WoodworiL 

Preservatioo  Bri^  12:  DtoPieservatk»<^  Historic  PiginentodSInictnral  Glass  (Vitrolke 
and  Csrrar  Glass). 

Preservation  Bridb  13:  Die  RqMir  and  Diennal  Upgrading  of  Historic  Steel  Windows. 

Preservatira  Briefe  14:  New  Exterior  Addkioos  to  Historic  Buildings:  Preservatioo 
CMacems. 

Pieservatkn  Briefs  #1-14  (set)  available  imder  GPO  stock  number.  024-005-01026-2  f(^ 
$9,00. 

Preservation  Biieft  IS:  Preservtfion  of  Historic  C<»crele:  Problems  and  General 
Approaches.  GPO  #  024-005-01027-1 

Preservatkm  Briebi  16:  Die  Use  of  Substitute  Materials  on  Historic  Building  Extorkxs. 
GPO  #0244)05-01037-8 

Preservatko  Briefs  17:  Architecturri  Chacacter-Identifykig  the  Visual  Aspects  of  Hktorc 
Buildn^  as  a  Aid  to  Preserving  Dieir  Cbaracter.  GPO  #  0244)0501039-4 

Preservation  Bririb  18:  Rehabilitating  Interion  in  Hiskvic  BuiMiDgs-IdbitifyiDg 
CSistacter-Defimkig  Elements.  GPO  #  024-00501041-6 
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Available  Reference  Documents  Appendix  E 

Pieservatxm  Briefs  19;  The  Rq)air  mi  RepiaceoMSit  of  Hotoric  Wocxkn  Shingle  Roofs. 
GPO  #  024-005-01053-0 

Preservitkxi  Briefs  21:  Re|Muring  Historic  Fbt  Pbster-Walb  and  Ceilings. 

GPO  #024-005-01055-0 

Preservstkm  Brie£s  22:  The  Preservatioii  mi  Repair  of  Historic  StiKxo. 

GPO  #024-005-01060-1 

PreservatkHi  Briefis  23:  Presaving  Historic  Ornamental  Pbster.  GPO  #  024-005-01067-0 

Technical  Reports 

A  Glossary  of  Historic  Masonry  DeIerioratk»  Problems  and  Preservation  Treatroenls. 

68  pp.  GPO  #024-005-00870-5 

Keeping  it  Clean:  Removing  Dirt,  Paint,  Stains,  and  Graffiti  frcnn  Htstork  Exterior 
Masonry.  45  pp.  GPO  #  024-005-01035-1 

Moisture  Problons  in  Historic  Masonry  Walls:  Diagnosis  and  Treatmem.  48  pp. 

GPO  #024-005-00872-1 
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UsUd  Air  Force  Historic  Properties  Appendix  F 

Hie  foUowing  is  a  tbt,  by  state,  of  Air  Force  properties  listed  <hi  the  Natkniai  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  as  of  Deceodier  1991.  An  qpda^  verskMi  can  be  otomed  throu^  the 
National  Paik  Service,  Nationai  Register  of  HirtMic  Phces.  Properties  are  listed  by: 
state,  prc^peily  iiaii»,  arid  addfess/boimdoy.  Several  of  the  {ffopnties  are  also  Narimial 
Historic  I^mdmarks  (NHL).  Sevoal  listod  properties  are  on  held  by  the  DepartoMot 
of  die  Air  Force,  but  not  neccessarily  <m  an  active  Air  F<»te  iiBtallatioa. 

ALABAMA 

Martrefl  Air  Force  Base 

Senior  Officer's  Quarters  Historic  District 

Austin  Hall 

Ctaomunity  CoQege  of  USAF 

ARIZONA 

Luke  Air  Force  Base 
El  Cammo  Del  EHablo  Trail 

CALIFORNIA 

Edywfa  Air  Force  Baac 
Rogers  Dry  Lake  (NHL) 

Log  Aagetes  Air  ForceBaae 

SOO  Varas  Square 

American  Traa  Corpontion  Buildmg 

Mash  AirForce  Baae 

March  Fteki 

McdcBan  Air  Force  Base 

Saaamento  Ak  Dqxk  Histnic  Dstrict 

VandgrAiarg  Ak  Fotce  BasC 
Space  Laundi  Conqilex  10  (NHL) 

Ardieolc^icai  sites 
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F  UsUdAir  Force  Historic  Properties 

COLORADO 

LoffiyAkflQnBJteBB 
Einniiowar  ClMftel 
Gcnetafia  Quaitcfs 
Sdected  FacSilies 

1iISAg„E«»  AcRtemy 
Caritoo  Hcuse 
PkneerCalMii 

FLORIDA 


LauDcliPads  5, 6, 13, 14, 19, 26, 34  and  Missioiii  Ccolroi  Colter  (NHL) 
GUAM 


Anderson  Akffiice.Baae 
NoettwestFidd 

HAWAH 


Bdlows.  Air  FggccBiafi 

Aidiecdogjcal  sites 

Hidaim  Air  Force  fine 

HkkamFidd(NHL) 

Wheefar  Air  Fogg  Due 

Wheeler  Fieid  (NHL) 

KANSAS 


hhir4T?W  Air  Fobcb  Bate 
AvTemmnlBiiildiBg  1 


KENTUCKY 


Listed  Air  Farce  Historic  Properties  AppemUx  F 


Aidtooiogical  skm 
MISSOURI 


Jeffoson  Banrtcics  Histmc  District 


St  Louis  Air  Force  Strtion 

St  Loan  AFS  Hisbxic  District 


NEBRASKA 


Offiat  Ak.Eoiw  Bssc 
Black  Smidi  SIk^ 

Fort  C>ook  HkOoric  Distrii^ 

NEW  YORK 

Phttriwreh  AkfucaBase 
Old  Stme  Baxracks 
Oval  Historic  District 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Pope  Ak  Force  Base 

Hiagen4&  5 

Pope  AFB  Historic  District 

OHIO 


Wfght-PattHgonAFB 
Wri^  foothers  Manorial  Moond  Gro«q> 
Wri|^Paflefac«  AFB  MoaDd 
HaffiboanPnirie  Flya^  Field  (NHL) 
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Jppmdix  F  UsUd  Air  Force  Historic  ProperUes 

TEXAS 


Bnwia  Air  EfltceJBigB 

HaBger9 

Ciawdi  Air  f Qfce  Baac 

Bock  Osks  Farm 

RanAOf  Air  Force  Base 
Actaoiustrtikm  Buikii^ 
Haiiger9 

MINOR  ISLANDS 


Wite  Tfiliiiid  Tmtoiy..JPaiafig  Ocean 

Wake  IslaDd  (NHL) 

UTAH 

Wendovcf  Air  Force  Station 
Wendover  AFS  Histotic  District 

WYOMING 


FJ.  Warrm  Air  Force  Base 
F<xt  David  A.  Rnssefl  (NHL) 


Guidelines  For  Developing  The  CRMP  Appendix  G 

HQ  USAF/CCV  GtiicMine  For  Culturmi  ilasourcos  Hamgement  Piarai 

The  OM  (rf*  the  gtdddme  ib  optkual,  and  k  my  be  modified  as  nee^d.  QRMPs  must  be 
provided  to  die  Stale  Historic  Pinservatkm  Officer  (SHPO)  for  rev^  TheSHPO 
dKmld  be  coolacted  ealy  aod  should  be  invdved  duoo^iout  the  planniiig  process.  The 
SHPO  can  provide  valmdtle  assistance,  nd  dose  coocdmation  im;m>ve  coq[>aatkHi 

on  future  actk»s  affecting  cuhnnl  resources  (Dept  USAF,  1991c). 

I.  Geneiai  Infonnatkm 

a.  Misricm  Statemrot 

b.  Historical  Penqpective 

c.  Oii^nizatkmal  listing  and  Roles 

d.  Goals  and  Objectives 

e.  Progiam  ReqKmsflilities 

n.  Culturai  Resource  Invattory 

a.  Prdbdstoric  Resources 

1.  Prriiistmc  Framewmk  (summarize  known  pidibt(»y  of  the  area) 

2.  Literature  Review  (  what  literature  is  avails^  <hi  the  area) 

3.  Inventory  (summarize  acheological  data  in  tabular  md  textual  fonnat) 

4.  Areas  of  Concern  ( identify  areas  of  high  potential  for  resources) 

b.  Historic  Resources 

1.  Histmic  Overview  (sununarize  history  of  buikl  envinmment) 

2.  Literature  Review  (what  Iberature  is  avaibbfe  on  the  installation) 

3.  Resource  Inventory  (summarize  historic  property  data) 

4.  Areas  of  Concon  (identify  areas  of  possible  edibility) 

m  Compliance  Procedures 


a.  bs'ies  (unique  cidtural  resource  issues;  ex.  Native  American  cooceim) 

b.  Preservation  and  Midgatkm  Strategies 

1.  Aidieological  Resources 

2.  Historic  Resources 

3.  Copsultalion  Procedures 

4.  Standard  Operating  Procedures 


IV.  SsDQOBHVy 

Attaduneats  (nutigation  fdans,  mveniory  forms,  progranunatic  a^reenMnts,  rtc) 


Appendix  G  Guidelines  For  Developing  The  CRMP 

Army  lUgulation  42(M0  Outliiw:  Wright-PatterMii  AFB  CRMP  Outline 

Tliis  oudine  was  devek^ied  widi  tbe  assistance  of  ttie  Tre-Services  Cultural  Resources 
Reseagrdi  Centnr  and  AR  420-40.  Wri|^-Patlei80iD  AFB  has  found  the  CRMP  to  help 
with  budget  jastifkatkMa  and  the  overall  management  of  the  program  (Fogusmi,  1992c). 


I.  Executive  Summaary  (1  page) 
n.  imroduction 

a.  Goals 

b.  Policies 

c.  Priorities 

d.  Budget  and  Staff 
HL  Overview 

a.  Types  of  Undertakings 

b.  Types  of  Cultural  Properties 

c.  Summary  of  Prdiistmy 

d.  Summaiy  of  Hist<»y 

e.  EvaluatkMi  <^Exjsting  Data 

IV.  Significant  Cultural  Resources 

a.  Current  Invmitory 

b.  PredictioDS 

c.  Standards  of  Significance 

d.  Sdaedule  for  Cmnpletkm  of  Inventmy 

V.  Standard  Oper.Jion  Procedures 

a.  Sectkm  106  CcunpliaDce  for  Undertakings  not  covered  in  the  CRMP 

b.  Section  110  Compliance  (NtniunatkHis  to  the  NatkHial  Register) 

c.  ARPA  Cmnplianra 

L  pennils 
iL  curatkm 
iiL  site  files 

d.  IjEvaitoiy  Projects 

e.  Mamtounce,  Rq>air,  Alterati<n)s,  and  Donolitions  of  Historic  Buddings 

f.  Documeatatioo  Standards  (HABS/HAER,  archeology) 

g.  Periodic  Repeating  of  Review  Effects 

h.  Reporting  <»  Danu^  to  Preservatkm  Districts 
L  Data  Recovery  Projects 

j.  Public  and  IntBrested  Persmi  Involvement 
L  Anaiual  Rq)ort 

Appendices  (Referenced  matoials  and  supporting  documentatkoi) 
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The  purpose  of  these  interview  questions  was  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  content  and  format  of  information  that  was  needed  in  the 
primer.  The  questions  were  un^ructured  and  open-ended  in  style  and  were 
intended  only  to  help  generate  more  in-depth  answers.  A  sample  of  BHPOs, 
both  MAJCOM  and  base-level,  were  interviewed  to  clarify  issues  and  provide 
any  additional  guidance  relating  to  the  published  information. 

Base:  Name:  Title: 

Squadron/Organizational  stmcture:  Status  of  program: 

1 .  What  are  your  duties  as  Historic  Preservation  Officer? 

2.  What  publications,  regulations,  conq>uterized  data  bases,  manuals,  or 
guidance  do  you  find  helpful? 

3.  Is  there  a  reference  that  is  pailicularty  helpful? 

4.  Would  information  on  the  background  of  historic  preservation/cultural 
resources  management  be  helpful? 

5.  Would  an  overview  of  the  USAF  cultural  resources  program  be  useful? 

6.  Would  a  checklist  be  useful  for  any  certain  task? 

7.  Who  do  you  ask  if  you  have  questions? 

8.  What  type  of  training  programs  do  you  feel  would  be  helpful? 

9.  What  needs  to  be  in  the  primer  to  ensure  proper  coordination  with  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory  Council? 

10.  What  needs  to  be  in  the  primer  to  ensure  proper  coordination  through  Air 
Force  channels? 

1 1 .  What  else  would  you  like  to  see  covered  in  a  primer? 

1 2.  What  format  should  the  primer  be  in  (question/answer,  topical,  etc.)? 
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EdwMdsAFB.CA 


Rick  Norwood 
3  APR  92 
DSN  527-5876 

He  is  a  iuU-time  aicbeologist  working  in  the  EM  directorate.  They  also 
have  some  contractor  support  The  base  has  everything  fiom  A  to  Z,  including 
pte-lustoric  sites  to  items  related  to  the  ^ace  buttle.  The  efforts  of  the  office 
are  directed  toward  q>ecific  projects  and  meeting  the  coti^liance  requirements 
of  Section  106.  They  have  also  done  national  register  evaluations. 

The  manual  from  the  3-day  course  is  very  useful.  Working  with  Section 
106  Step-Bv-Step.  by  the  Advisory  Council,  is  a  very  well-written  booklet  that 
should  be  used.  Use  of  flow  charts  rather  dtan  check  li^  would  be  helpful  in 
the  primer. 

It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  generalize  information  in  the  primer,  and  have  it 
applicable  toad  bases.  The  only  thing  in  common  is  the  Federal  law.  Otherwise 
things  very  a  lot  from  location  to  location.  Some  of  the  tectors  include:  size  of 
the  base,  level  of  Native  American  concern,  any  local  powerful  historic 
preservation  interest  groiq>,  the  approach  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office,  and  weather  or  not  the  position  on  the  Air  Force  base  is  a  full-tkne  job  or 
an  additioind  duty. 

Hie  source  they  use  for  help  will  vary  with  the  issue:  for  environmental 
documentation,  use  the  chain  of  command  or  the  Legacy  program;  for  section 
106,  deal  with  I^IPO;  for  policy  issues,  talk  to  everybody;  for  archeological 
Items,  rely  on  the  n^oik  of  contacts  developed  as  a  professional. 

Many  good  training  programs  are  available  fiom  the  University  of 
Nevada.  At  one  time  the  Air  Force  also  had  a  program  at  Tyndall  AFB. 
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No  effect  findings  need  to  be  coordinated  with  the  SHPO.  A  lot  of  people 
oveiiook  this  requirement 

It  is  very  inqmitant  for  the  bare,  to  have  only  one  contact  with  the  SHPO. 
There  should  be  direct  contact  with  SHPO  and  preservation  officer. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  JAG  involved.  A  relationship  also  needs  to  be 
establi^ed  with  the  base  commander.  On  base  coordination  will  depend  on 
local  base  policies.  The  coordination  process  they  use  includes:  a  report  from 
their  contractor,  routing  to  his  boss,  to  JAG,  to  XR,  to  PA,  to  hospital,  to  Base 
Commander,  and  to  the  SHPO.  Sometimes  getting  the  documentation  off  the 
base  is  often  a  bigger  battle  than  dealing  with  the  SHPO. 

The  Primer  should  be  geared  to  the  non-^ecialist  They  have  a  continual 
problem  of  educating  people  on  the  process.  He  suggested  the  primer  should  be 
approximately  12  pages  long,  or  so,  with  lots  of  pictures.  It  should  also  include 
a  flow  chart  of  the  requirements.  The  Primer  needs  to  include  a  strong  section 
on  the  penalties  for  noncompliance.  We  should  include  information  explaining 
that  there  is  more  than  one  law  that  needs  to  be  followed. 
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Nalaalu  lOinte 
iO  Apiil  92 
DSN  853-3621 

is  Nfttuiii  Resource  Piogrsxii  Msnsger  workiag  is  iJbe  Civil 
EogUMeiisg  Esviroameotal  $h<^.  Tbe  malonty  of  her  time  is  a^st  os  sMursl 
lesouice  wmes  ssaocisted  with  the  nuage,  for  exunpk  eodssgered  a|»ectes 
issues.  The  isiirtsIbtioB  has  a  historic  triU  out  os  the  nuge  that  is  Iis24»i.  They 
have  sot  hiui  the  msspower  U>  have  as  robust  a  histofic  preservatioo  as  she 
would  like. 

They  have  used  the  existing  Air  Force  leguJatios,  but  not  n»jch  else.  A 
step-by-step  guide  would  be  helpful.  Any  overview  of  cultural  resource 
protection  ^ould  highlight  the  concerns.  Checklists  for  tadks  are  useful,  but 
they  should  be  kept  siinple. 

They  turn  to  the  SHPO  when  they  have  questions.  The  Piimer  should 
make  the  point  that  Air  Force  personnel  should  see  the  agencies  as  an  ally,  and 
not  only  as  a  regulator. 

It  is  in^itant  to  get  information  out  to  the  rest  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  is 
also  a  good  idea  to  have  a  working  group  on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Committee  (EPC). 

In  miimnaiy,  the  Primer  should  contain  tbe  following:  a  chapter  on 
regulations,  ^cific  re^nsibilities  of  base  historic  preservation  officers,  and  a 
trouble-shooting  guide. 
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dtaikiS  T  iiiigliHn 

3  Apfil  92 

083^945-3100  ext  233 

He  has  lespoasnbility  for  EIAP  sod  also  historic  pieserv^o.  It  is  a  ofie> 
person  ^p.  The  historic  preservation  responsibility  is  almost  a  foU-time 
His  po»tioa  is  part  of  the  EM  directorate.  The  base  is  in  the  proce^i  of  getting  a 
preservation  plan  prepared  by  the  COE.  They  previously  had  soixk  work  done 
on  both  archeological  ^s  (pretty  good)  and  also  a  historic  preservation  «irvey 
(  which  is  being  redone).  They  have  a  historic  disrtrict  and  also  separate 
facilitiea  They  will  also  develop  a  brochure  for  housing  occupants  use. 

They  live  by  36  CFR.  It  ^ould  be  noted  that  the  process  has  changed  to 
recent  years.  The  advisory  council  does  not  need  to  be  involved  in  all  cases 
(only  the  SHPO  is  necessaiy). 

However,  thr^  send  a  letter  to  both,  just  to  keep  the  SHPO  motivated  to 
give  a  timely  review,  and  to  start  the  clock  running  if  the  advisory  council  does 
need  to  resolve  any  issues.  Bottom  line  —  you  can  shortcut  the  system. 

They  are  not  putting  a  lot  of  stuff  on  the  register  at  this  point  He  is  not  so 
sure  that  it  is  smart  in  the  long  tun. 

No  checklists  are  needed. 

They  alert  the  MAJCOM  on  issues.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  who  they 
turn  to  for  information. 

Most  of  the  work  comes  from  the  housing  area.  They  coordinate  with 
SHPO  on  the  106  process.  Base  historic  preservation  officers  need  to  establish 
contacts  with  the  SHPO. 
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With  regftfd  to  cooniiiiatiiig  thiough  Air  Force  chtm^ls,  the  base 
hi«tnriiiint  will  like  to  get  involved  ia  historic  pieservadoii  issues.  However,  it 
cm  cause  probleins  in  that  th^  may  want  to  lun  things,  and  ovetboaid. 

They  use  the  AF  fiom  8 1 3  to  monitor  projects.  They  review  over  2000  of 
them  a  year.  They  also  review  requests  for  proposals  (RFP),  plans  and  specs, 
and  sid>imttals  on  completion  projects  for  compliance. 

The  primer  needs  to  educate  the  Base  CommaiMier  and  also  the  DE.  The 
primer  needs  to  cover  highlights  for  the  commander.  It  should  note  the  legal 
aspects  and  possibility  of  mybody  filiog  a  lawsuit  for  noo^n^liance. 

All  bases  shoukl  do  a  survey.  This  cm  be  updated  every  2  to  5  years.  !t 
is  advisable  to  have  the  COE  do  the  contracting  for  my  survey  work. 
Environmental  compUmce  funding  cm  be  used  for  this  work. 
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KfcCoBaeil  APB.  KS 


MikeCiouM 
22Apfa92 
DSN  743-3887 

He  is  iM>t  tlw  ofBciai  BHPO.  TbM  lesponsibility  is  teclmicaUy  assigned  to 
the  real  estate  bianch.  He  works  in  the  enviioamentai  branch  of  the  Civil 
EngiiMenAg  Squadron.  They  have  one  building  on  the  national  regiiter.  and  a 
coupk  of  others  pending  on  the  state  or  nationa]  Usl  He  is  in  the  process  of 
drafting  a  base  preservation  plan. 

They  do  not  use  any  particular  reference.  An  overview  of  the  program 
might  be  helpful  in  the  Primer.  It  could  contain  a  checklist  on  the  overall 
proce^  They  have  been  learning  by  doing.  Drey  rely  on  Bill  Metz  at  F.  E. 
Warren  AFB  for  information. 

They  are  inlerested  in  getting  guidance  on  the  preparation  of  a  historic 
{Mesetvalton  plan.  There  is  no  urgent  ireed  for  a  primer. 

They  do  any  on-base  coordinatioa  needed  through  the  base  Facilities 
Board.  He  suggested  that  the  Primer  cnitline  the  procedures  that  need  to  be 
followed  and  also  provide  a  hands  on  exaiiq>le  or  case  ^dy . 
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RaadftteliAFB^TX 


Scott  Sliepud 
3  April  92 
DSN  487-4788 

He  works  in  the  Envimmnental  Planning  section  of  the  Civil  EngioMiing 
Scpiadfoa.  His  porition  is  20%  conmninky  piani^  and  80%  historic 
preservation.  They  are  currently  working  with  the  National  Park  Service  to 
develop  a  preservation  plan,  a  maintenwce  plan,  a  progininiiiatic  a^ement  and 
finally,  a  nomination  package.  The  Park  Service  is  handling  ail  (he  contract 
arrangements.  The  cost  of  the  effort  will  be  ^proximately  SI 20.000.  The 
installation  has  120  buildings  and  350  housing  units  that  are  potentially  eligible. 

For  references  they  use  AFR  126-7  and  the  Act  itself.  The  University  of 
Nevada  offers  good  training  programs.  He  has  a  2"  thick  handbook  and  a  2** 
thick  reference  book  that  he  uses  a  lot 

The  Primer  should  explain  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  It 
should  note  and  explain  that  this  Act  is  not  just  another  Air  Force  regulation. 

The  Federal  a^>ect  should  be  en^hasized.  Note  that  this  is  a  mandatory 
program,  not  an  optional  undertaking. 

Old  Buildings  need  to  be  treated  as  though  they  are  listed  until  a 
determination  is  made  that  they  are  not 

Section  106  coordination  needs  to  be  completed  prior  to  doing  a  project 
Base  persoimel  need  to  plan  for  the  rime  it  takes  for  the  coordination  process. 
The  Primer  could  use  a  checklist  of  the  106  process.  Effect  no  effect  no 
adverse,  and  adverse  effect  need  to  be  covered. 

Base  personnel  need  to  talk  to  die  SHPO.  It  is  important  not  to  get  to 
many  people  involved.  Lots  of  USAF  people  want  the  face  time  in  the  process. 
Not  having  a  single  point  of  contact  with  the  SHPO  will  cause  problems. 
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Haviag  a  siogle  point  of  contact  from  the  base  is  very  tni|K>itaaL  You  get 
a  letter  from  the  Secretait  of  Defease  if  you  screw  u|>.  You  need  a  base  historic 
pieservatioa  committee.  Coordinatioo  with  JAG  and  HQ  is  also  necessary. 

They  had  to  fight  with  the  MAJCOM  to  get  the  money  for  the  survey. 
You  need  to  coordinate  with  SHPO  on  each  project  if  no  programmatic 
agreement 

Interest  in  the  process  has  to  flow  downhill  from  the  base  leadership. 
People  need  to  understand  that  delays  ate  possible.  They  need  to  underhand  it 
is  federal  law.  You  need  a  good  relationship  with  the  SHPO. 

The  Primer  should  give  a  basic  outline  of  the  program.  Then  use  a 
question  and  answer  format 
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Biilsa4ateAfB.lA 


Atnnaii  Keith  l^rom 
20  April  92 
D®^7gl-4601 

He  woiics  in  the  DEV  section  under  the  2nd  Suf^it  Group.  The  job  is 
getting  to  be  full  time.  The  base  has  1 50  fiKiUties  in  the  process  of  being 
evaluated.  They  anticq>ate  that  they  will  have  a  historic  district  and  also  several 
other  focilities.  The  SHPO  did  ttie  survey. 

He  put  his  own  collection  of  informstion  together.  Worldng  with  106,  36 
CFR  part  800  provides  roost  of  the  information  that  is  needed. 

The  Primer  could  include  checklists.  Infoiroation  on  the  1 06  process  is 
needed.  The  Primer  should  also  contain  guidance  on  how  to  inventoiy  the 
fiu;iltties  you  have.  For  example,  how  to  teseaich  the  dales  of  the  facilities  and 
how  to  hack  the  inventory  of  facilities  on  base. 

They  talk  to  the  SHPO  and  also  the  Advisory  Council  Western  Office. 

Bill  Metz  at  F.E.  Warren  AFB  is  also  used  fiequently  as  a  source  of  information. 

It  is  important  to  stay  in  contact  with  the  agencies.  They  are  in  the  process 
of  reviewing  the  standard  Prograimnatic  Agreement,  which  they  received  form 
the  Council. 

It  is  inqrortant  to  educate  those  on  the  base.  It  needs  to  be  known  that  the 
requirements  fordoing  this  is  the  law,  not  just  the  wish  of  some  local 
preservation  group.  Base  staff  need  to  know  that  the  program  will  not  progress. 
Th^  are  still  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  system  on  base  t  o  ensure 
coordination  and  coiiq>liance. 

Staff  should  plan  ahead  for  the  fscilities  thiU  may  one  day  become 
el^ible.  Their  SHPO  says  that  military  &cilities  generally  get  on  the  tegiirier. 
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Staadifoid  Fkld  ANG.  KY 

CmpL  Philip  Howani 
3Apiil92 
DSN  989-4602 

He  is  a  lesoorces  officer  working  in  DEM  of  the  unit  Historic 
pieseivi^n  is  an  additionai  duty.  The  installation  has  one  6000  yr  old  Native 
Amerkan  horiai  mound,  which  has  been  identified  on  the  legistor.  They  also 
have  a  1800*s  fium  site  which  is  in  the  process  of  getting  on  the  register. 

They  have  no  guidance,  and  that  is  the  problem.  He  relies  on  the  SHPO 
for  information.  Yes,  we  should  provide  some  information  on  the  background 
of  historic  preservation.  People  need  to  know  why  the  program  exists  or  why 
they  have  to  do  what  they  do. 

Flow  charts  are  the  most  helpful.  The  outline  of  the  Primer  ^uld  be 
keiAdmple.  Include  a  flow  chart  ofthe  overall  process.  This  should  be  kept 
ample.  The  Primer  ^diould  also  include  a  list  of  what  training  is  available. 

They  rely  on  the  SHPO  to  answer  any  questions.  It  is  important  to  make 
initial  contact  with  the  SHPO.  The  SHPO  shouM  be  in  the  loop  at  all  times. 
Any  important  information  should  be  put  in  a  letter. 

The  historic  preservation  official  may  need  to  go  over  the  head  of 
somebody  that  is  impeding  the  process. 
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HQ  MAC  Scott  AFB.  IL 


]>r.  Robin  Bingess 
3  April  92 
D»^  576-5764 

HQ  MAC/LEVP  is  in  the  process  of  reoiganizing.  Dr.  Burgess  deals  with 
cultuxal  resources  only. 

Ouidaiice  that  is  used  includes:  AFR 126-7,  CFR,  Section  106  manuals. 
Sec,  of  Interior  standards,  federal  newsletters,  and  tracking  systems. 

The  Primer  could  contain  a  small  section  on  cultural  resource  goals  and 
ideas.  Checklists  for  tasks  could  be  included. 

Applicable  training  programs  include:  Section  106  from  the  Advisory 
Council,  site  protection  from  the  National  Park  Service,  and  a  course  on 
maintaining  structures. 

The  Primer  should  cover  who  interested  parties  may  be  in  the 
coordination  process.  Air  Force  reorganization  should  be  addressed.  Jnclude 
information  on  HABS/HAER.  The  Cold  War  and  potential  issues  should  also  be 
covered. 

A  topical  outline  is  preferred.  A  list  of  references  is  al:  o  a  good  idea. 
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HQ  AfLCt  Wriglit-PattgBgiiAFB^  QH 


Lynn  Engelman 
2  April  92 
DSN  787-4920 

Infoimarion  that  is  helpiul  to  the  historic  preseivation  officer  includes: 
the  3  day  section  106  course  by  the  Advisory  Council,  the  prograimiiatic 
agreement  course  fix>m  the  University  of  Reno,  the  WIMS  management  screen, 
and  other  Advisory  Council  courses.  The  desk  reference  is  most  helpful. 

The  Primer  should  contain  the  same  historical  highlights  used  in  the 
Council  course.  Checklists  on  the  following  would  be  useiul:  statements  of 
work,  programmatic  agreements,  historic  structures,  and  archeology. 
Programmatic  agreements  should  be  reviewed  by  the  MAJCOM. 

A  loose-leaf  3-rmg  binder  format  would  be  most  applicable  for  the 
Primer.  This  will  allow  persoimel  to  update  and  add  information. 
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QgyjBrAFB.idD 

Joe  Putumio 
22  April  92 
DSN  445-6816 

He  works  as  the  base  Comnniiiity  Planner  in  the  Planning  and 
Prognunming  branch  (DEEP)  in  the  base  civil  engineering  squadron.  The  base 
is  working  the  status  of  one  World  War  n  hanger  with  the  SHPO.  They  have  an 
aicheologicat  »irvey  of  the  installation  stalled  at  the  nK>inent.  The  survey  is  part 
of  a  $39,000  agreen^nt  with  the  Paric  Service.  They  also  have  a  potential 
arch^logical  site  on  an  IRP  site. 

The  ECAMP  inspection  was  helpiul.  Ihey  rely  on  the  SHPO  and  HQ 
MAC  for  guidance  on  issues.  He  has  attended  the  DOD  historic  preservation 
course. 

The  Ptiiner  ^ould  cover  archeology  laws  and  when  surveys  axe  needed. 
We  need  mfomudion  on  how  to  protect  sites.  Staff  need  to  know  that  they  need 
to  keep  quiet  on  the  existence  of  sites.  Information  on  the  need  for 
archeological  surveys  is  needed.  For  instance,  do  surveys  need  to  be  done  as 
part  of  each  MILCON  project.  How  does  the  checklist  for  compliance  which  is 
attached  to  the  DD  Form  1391  relate.  Training  programs  on  how  to  develop  a 
Programmatic  Agreement  would  be  helpiul.  They  have  a  good  relationship  with 
the  SHPO.  The  base  should  be  in  contact  A^ith  the  SHPO. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  engineeiing  community  to  take  cultural  resources 
seriously.  The  issue  of  dealing  w^th  an  unplanned  discovery  needs  to  be 
addressed.  Where  should  the  money  to  deal  with  such  an  event  come  from? 

The  following  items  might  be  included:  possible  funding  sources  (e.g.  in 
design  package),  the  basic  legal  steps  requited,  explanations  of  section  106  and 
1 10,  a  list  of  definitions,  a  reference  list,  and  a  case  ^dy. 
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AppsaoixL;  aQ.ugeal<a.PataMatnx 

Uw./£xfiSttUyg  Qvki 


National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (NHPA) 

An^uiti^s  Act  of  1906 

Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1974 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA) 

Reservoir  Salvage  Act  of  1960 

Aiclieological  and  Historical  Preservation  Act  of  1974 

Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979  (ARPA) 

Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environment,  Executive  Order 
of  1971 

Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  of  1990 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1991  (Legacy  Program) 


Federal  Regulations 

36  CFR  800  Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties 

43  CFR  3  Antiquities  Act  of  1906 

36  CFR  60  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

36  CFR  63  Determinations  of  Eligibility  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

36  CFR  65  National  Historic  Landmarks 

36  CFR  65  Proposed  Guidelines  for  Recovery  of  Scientific,  Prehistoric, 
Historic,  and  Archeological  Data 

36  CFR  68  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  Historic  Preservation 
Projects 

36  CFR  78  Waiver  of  Federal  Agency  Responsibilities  Under  Section  1 1 0  of 
NHPA 

36  CFR  79  Cuiation  of  Federally-Owned  and  Administrated  Archeological 
Collections 

32  CFR  229  Protection  of  Archeological  Resources:  Uniform  Regulations 
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Tamm 


»»» 


Introduction  to  Federal  Projects  and  Hi«oric  Preservatroo  Ijiw  Coum: 
Depaitment  of  Defense  Cultural  Resources  Worksln^  1992 
NFS  Directory  of  Training  Opportunities  in  Cultural  Resources  Managcrneat 
Army/COE  Historic  Structures  Niaintenance  and  Repair  Course  liullctm 


Impteaicatiag  Agency  Publkaliga&ljifem&wj 
AdvisQV  Coimcil  Ifltemewa^PubiMalkjaa 
Advisory  Council/Scnior  Arcliitect  Interview 

Advisory  Council/Air  Force  Historic  Preservation  Specuilist  Interview  (Nabcr ) 
Fact  Sheet:  Council  PubUcatioiis 

Participant's  Course  Book:  Introduction  to  Federal  Projects  &  Histone 
Preservation  Law 
Participant's  Desk  Reference 

Balancing  Historic  Preservation  Needs  with  the  Operation  of  Highly  recboical 
or  Scientific  Facilities 

Working  with  Section  106:  Guidelines  for  the  Review  Process  Ertablisbcd 
by  36  CFR  800 

Public  Participation  in  Section  106  Review:  A  Guide  for  Agency  Officials 
Treatincr.i  of  Archeological  Properties:  A  Handbook 
Consulting  About  Archeology  Under  Section  106 

National  Park  Service  Interview/Publkatioiis 

National  Park  Scrvicc/Archcclogy  Division  Interview  (McKeowo) 

Standards  for  Rehabilitation  and  Guidelines  for  Rehabilitating  Historic 
Buildings 

Guidelines  for  Local  Surveys:  A  Basis  for  PieservaiioD  Planning 

Catalog  of  Historic  Preservation  Publications 

Guide  to  Cultural  resource  Managecnent  Bulletin  Articles  1978-1988 

A  National  Strategy  for  Federal  Archeology 

What  are  the  Ni^nal  Register  Criteria? 

Questions  and  Answers  About  Hi^tic  Properties  Survey 
Is  There  Archeology  in  Your  Conurmnity? 

Questions  amd  Answers  Aboid  the  ’’SHPO'* 

Interpreting  the  Secretary  of  the  Inieriofs  Standards  for  Rehabilitation 
How  to  Coiiq>lete  National  Regi^er  Forms 

Tlw  National  Historic  Landmarks  Program  Common  Questions  and  Answers 
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Choosiog  an  Archeological  Consultant 

Archeology  and  the  Federal  Government  (CRM  Bulletin) 

Legal  Background  of  Archeological  Resources  Protection 
What  is  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Hiatooc  Preservation  and  Historic  Propeities 

A  History  of  the  Historical  Sites  Survey  and  National  Historic  Landmarks 
Program 

Preservation  Brief  Scries:  Technical  Preservation  Services 
Guidelines  for  Federal  Agency  Re^^nsibUities  Under  Section  1 10 


POD  Directivea/ProgramallegulatiQn^biicatiQas 

Defending  Our  Heritage  Report  to  the  Cultural  Resources  Program 
Legacy  Resource  Management  Program:  Report  to  Congress  1991 
AFR  125-7 
AFR  19-7  (Draft) 

Army  Regulation  420-40 
HQ  USAF/CC  letter 
HQ  USAP/CE  Strategic  Goals 
HQ  USAF/CEV  Historic  Preservation  Plan  Guidelines 
USAF  Commanders  Guide  to  Air  Force  Historic  Preservation  (Unpublished) 
USAF  Commanders  Guide  to  Environmental  Quality 
Anny/COE  Historical  and  Archeological  Survey  Reports 
USAJF  Environmental  CoixqpUance  Assessment  and  Management  Program 
(ECAMP) 

Army/COE  Historic  Building  Preservation  Services  Bulletin 
USAF  Land  Use  Planning  Bulletin 

USAF  Comprehensive  Planning  Approach  and  Process  Bulletin 

USAF  Master  Statement  of  Work  for  Preparation  of  Base  Comprehensive  Plans 

USAF  Small-Area  Development  Planning  Bulletin 

HQ  USAF/LE  Base  Comprehensive  Planning  Slide  Show 

HQ  USAF/CEVP  Interview 

HQ  USA/CEHSC-FN  Interview 

HQ  AFMC/CEVP  Interview 

USAJF  2750  ABW/EM  Interview 

USAF  90  CSG/DEV  Interview 

USAJF  Natural/Cultural  Resource  Conference  Proceedings 
HQ  USAF/LEE  WIMS-ES  Program  Management  Directive 
HQ  USAF/CE  WIMS-ES  Research  Analyist  Interview 
HQ  USAF/CEV  Programiiiing  wd  Budgeting  Message 
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CXher  SQurcea/Pala  Bases 


Colorado  SHPO  Guidelines 

ETlS/rrS  stibsy^m  l^da  Base  (CELDS),  Univeisity  of  lUinots-Uibana 
WIMS-ES  Cultural  Resouices  Module  (Draft) 


Appendix  Pj^Interyiew  Topic  aad  Sub-Topic  Issues  for  I>ata  Matrix 


fattPdwtlPB 

Purpose  of  the  Primer 
Who  Should  Read  the  Primer 

Overview  of  Cultural  Resources  Manayement  Policy 

Goals 

Historical  Perspective:  A  Development  of  the  U.S.  Conscience 

Penalties  for  Non>Compliance 

Wliat  is  Most  In^itant?  (Section  106) 

Lesiglfttion 

Relevant  Legislation,  Regulations,  and  Executive  Orders 
Cultural  Resource  Protection  Law  and  the  Players 
Key  Non-Air  Force  Players 

Tbg  Section  IQfeJtegss 

Participants 

Undertaking  and  Area  of  Potential  Effect 

The  Five-Step  Process 

The  Programmatic  Agreement  &  CRMP 

Air  Force  Cultural  Resource  Management/Planning  Processes 

Governing  USAF  Regulations  (Current  and  Future) 

Base-Level  Staff 

MAJCOM  and  Air  Staff 

Air  Force  Support  Agencies 

Legacy  Program 

Integrating  ElAP  (NEPA)  and  Section  106 
Relationship  to  the  Base  Con^rehensive  Plan 
Management  Tools 
Funding  Issues 
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Re]atk>iis]iip  With  the  SHPO  and  Intere^ed  Parties 
Identifying  Your  Resources 
Minindzing  Probiems 

Getting  an  Inventory  I>one  and  a  CRMP  Prepared 
Training  Programs 
Where  to  Get  Information 
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1.0  Introduction 


1.1  Purpose  of  the  Primer 

12  Who  Should  Read  the  Primer 
1 .3  Defining  Cultural  Resources 

2.0  Overview  of  Cultural  Resources  Manageix^nt 

2. 1  Air  Force  Goals 

2.2  Historical  Perfective:  A  Development  of  the  US  Cooscieoce 

2.3  What  is  Cultural  Resource  Management?  (A  summary  of  the 
players/process) 

2.4  Penalties  for  Non-Compliance 
3.0  Legislation 

3.1  Relevant  Legislation 

3.2  Federal  Regulations  and  Executive  Order 

4.0  The  Section  106  Process 

4.1  Participants 

Air  Force  (The  Federal  Agency) 

SHPO 

Local  Community 

The  Advisory  Council 

The  National  Park  Service  (The  Keeper) 

4.2  The  Five  Step  Process 

(1)  Identification  and  Evaluation  of  Historic  Properties 

Undertaking  and  Area  of  Potential  Effect 
The  National  Register 
The  Criteria,  Exceptions,  Integrity 
The  Evaluation  Process 

(2)  Assessing  Effects 
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(3)  CoDSuhatioQ  (Resolving  Adverse  Effects) 

Consulting  Parties 
Mitigation 

Reaching  an  Agreement  (MOA) 

(4)  Council  Comment 

(5)  Proceeding 

4.3  The  Programmatic  Agreement 

4.4  Integrating  Section  106  with  NEPA  (ElAP) 
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